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CHAPTER  I. 


"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good, ' 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
Made  up  of  charms  and  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

Wordsworth. 


"  Where  is  Violet  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Woodville 
of  his  wife ;  "  Lsetitia,  my  dear,  where  is  Violet  ?" 

"Gone  to  change  her  shoes/'  answered  Mrs. 
Woodville.  "  Dupas  is  coming.  By  the  bye,  we 
must  ask  him  to  dine  with  us  soon,  for  he  really 
takes  great  pains  with  Violet." 

"  Whenever  you  like,  my  dear.  I  have  never 
determined  what  I  mean  to  do  with  little  Violet, 
but  I  am  glad  she  is  growing  up  so  hand- 
some, and  she  is  such  a  graceful  darling  !     She 
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ought  to  marry  a  lord,  at  least,  ought  m j  little 
Violet." 

"  Well,  if  she  is  handsome,  Violet  may  thank 
her  mother  for  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  WoodviUe, 
"though  I  didn't  marry  a  lord,  for  all  that;  so 
Violet  may  do  no  better  either,  and  it  is  as  well 
not  to  fill  her  head  with  nonsense :  no  good  can 
come  of  it,  and  she  won't  mind  her  studies." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Woodville,  do  you  mean  to  call  for 
me  to-night  in  your  cab,  or  am  I  to  come  home 
with  Madlle.  Laure  ?  and  where  am  I  to  have 
supper  ?" 

''  The  Ballet,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  never 
was  or  is  over  before  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
night:  how  then  can  I  fetch  you  home,  at  ten  from 
Covent  Garden  ?" 

"  Very  well ;  but  where  do  you  mean  to  have 
supper,  Charles  ?" 

'^  Why,  I  have  asked  Gianini  and  Madame 
Clot,  and  the  Norrises,  to  come  tq  us  to-night. 
We  must  have  some  Champagne>  and  I  have  de- 
sired V6*y  to  send  us  a  quart  of  white  sQup,  and 
some  coteUettes  aux  petits  poix ;  then  there  is  the 
cold  ham,  and  you  can  get  some  of  the  par- 
tridges broiled  that  the  Duke  sent  us  the  other 
day :  and  do  see,  Mrs«  Woodville,  that  for  i>nce 
there  is  good  bread-sauce  at " 
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M.  Dupas  was  announced  by  a  very  young- 
looking  gentleman^  wearing  an  attempt  at  a 
livery, — and  M.  Dupas  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  an  old  man,  wearing  a  well-made  wig ; 
Us  clothes  fitted  him  to  a  nicety,  and  everything 
itk  his  externals  even  betrayed  a  justifiable  desire 
to  please ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and  shrewd, 
and  his  manners  aristocratic.  M.  Dupas  spoke 
English  wonderftilly  for  a  foreigner,  and  only 
now  and  then  made  use  of  expressions  at  va- 
riance with  his  meaning.  He  even  then  avoided 
much  awkwardness  by  ne  se  doutant  pas  of  his 
correctness,  and  no  one  ventured  to  amend  his 
"  Prose." 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville ;  Mr.  Woodville,  you  are  too  good,"  said  M. 
Dupas,  ad  he  advanced  a  chair ;  '^  I  am  most  en- 
tirely delighted  to  see  you, — ^how  is  la  Petite?  I 
hope  her  slight  touch  of  catarrh  is  quite  at  an 
end?  Ah!  la  voici,*'  continued  the  old  man, 
while  his  face  brightened  at  the  entrance  of  his 
young  pupil,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

*'  Did  you  find  the  shoes,  Violet,  love  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Woodville. 

**  T  hope  you  have  been  enabled  completely  to 
master  the  little  difficulty  of  the  grand  battement 
of  the  left  foot,"  observed  M.  Dupas ;  "  three 
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hours"  steady  attention  every  day  would  remove 
so  very  slight  a  difficulty.  Now  let  us  see, — 
very  well, — begin  with  the  exercises  for  the  body 
first — allons,  commengons," 


Mr.  Woodville  earned  his  subsistence  by  play- 
ing on  the  violoncello ;  luckily  for  him,  he  played 
uncommonly  well,  and  he  was  luckier  still  in 
having  his  talent  appreciated  and  well  remune- 
rated. He  easily  obtained  engagements  at  one  or 
other  of  the  great  theatres,  and  generally  formed 
one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  King's  Theatre. 

In  his  line  of  life  Woodville  would  have  been 
rich,  but,  like  many  professional  men,  <he  was 
extravagant  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  gene- 
rous,— so  that,  though  never  very  poor,  he  was 
only  rich  sometimes.  His  chief  object,  his  de- 
light, was — his  only  child — Violet. 

Mrs.  Woodville  had  been  a  beauty,  and  was 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  She  was  very  much 
like  most  other  women, — having  the  coquetry, 
the  caprice,  the  silliness  and  acuteness,  agree- 
ableness  and  weak-mindedness,  common  to  the 
generality  of  her  sex, — judging,  at  least,  from  all 
those  with  whom  I  happen  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted. 

She  was  an  actress,  of  rather  a  first  class,  and 
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personated  ladies^  and  confidantes^  (those  that 
gave  advice^)  and  did  speaking  queens  remark- 
ably well ;  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Woodville  was 
much  looked  up  to  by  the  managers,  for  she  was 
never  vulgar,  the  thing  most  difficult  to  avoid  on 
the  English  stage.  Her  pronunciation  and  her 
gestures  never  made  the  nerves  of  better  bred 
people  quiver  with  annoyance,  or  harrowed  up 
their  minds  with  disgust.  She  was  always  well- 
dressed. — In  short,  on  or  oflF  the  stage^  Mrs. 
Woodville  was  a  very  tolerable  fine  lady. 

And  now  to  talk  of  Violet,  one  of  the  prettiest 
creatures  that  ever  was  seen. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  her  real  name  was  Violante, — at  least,  such 
was  the  name  by  which  her  mother  had  her 
christened.  But  her  father  thought  it  much  too 
long,  and  said  it  was  better  to  call  her  Violet. 

With  no  reason  that  a  special  Providence 
should  interfere ; — without  a  governess — an  angel 
that  I  know  of, — or  even  a  master  in  chancery, 
to  look  after  her  education,  it  should  follow  that 
Violet  must  needs  have  her  ideas  tinged,  and 
her  understanding  improved,  as  it  might  be,  by 
the  class  of  people  with  whom  she  lived.  She 
was,  besides,  not  a  little  spoiled  both  by  her 
parents  and  by  M.  Dupas. 
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In  the  estimation  of  these  persons,  the  young 
lady's  education  had  been  immensely  attended 
to,  and  Violet  was  really  very  accomplished,  more 
thoroughly  so  perhaps  than  many  damsels  of 
greater  pretensions,  because  her  friends  wera 
fonder  and  prouder  of  her  in  proportion  as  her 
progress  flattered  their  self-love.  Violet  seemed 
to  know  this  by  instinct,  and  the  consciousness 
increased  her  desire  to  play,  to  sing,  to  speak 
French  and  Italian, — and  to  dance  en  artiste. 

Her  early  education  had  been  received  in  a 
French  convent,  and  she  had  at  this  period 
returned  home  for  good,  about  a  year,  and  was 
now  devoting  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to 
achieve  the  ambitious  views  of  M.  Dupas^  who 
fully  intended  her  to  become  a  first-rate  opera- 
dancer.  His  own  early  days  had  worn  away  in 
that  profession,  but,  having  somehow  grown 
wealthy,  he  now  only  gave  lessons  to  the  rising 
generation  in  a  few  great  families,  whose  society, 
he  said,  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  cul- 
tivate,— and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  con  amare 
to  foster  the  talent  of  Violet  Woodville. 

The  Woodvilles  and  M.  Dupas  were  old 
friends,  and,  having  no  child  of  his  own,  theirs 
had  become  his  pet,  more  or  less,  from  the  day 
of  her  birth.     Since  her  return  from  France  he 
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had  requested  permission  to  instruct  her  in  an 
tstt  he  thought  subHme.  Her  parents  were  quite 
undetermined  about  letting  Violet  do  udj  thing ; 
i.  e«  any  thing  iiiat  was  to  look  like  a  regular  pro- 
fession. It  was  more  than  half  vanity  on  both 
their  parts,,  which  made  them  give  a  sort  of  tacit 
assent  to  their  child's  one  day  or  other  making 
her  debut  on  the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

Mrs.  Woodville>  notwithstandimg  the  way  she 
talked  sensible,  in  the  first  page  of  our  story,  did 
look  forward  to  this  scheme  as  to  a  probable 
means  of  Violet's  winning  the  heart  of  some  rich 
heir  apparent^  who  would  propose  to  her  imme- 
diately; and  Mr.  Woodville  liked  the  prospect, 
espedally  when  Ihipas  inflamed  him  with  the 
glory  of  being  looked  up  to,  as  being  the  father 
of  the  first  danseuse  at  the  Opera. 

Heirs  apparent -too  came  floating  down  the 
stream  of  his  imagination,  with  this  difference 
between  him  and  his  wife,  that  they  occupied  the 
back-ground  of  his  mental  picture,  whflst  with 
her  they  stood  most  glaringly  in  the  foreground. 

Of  course  Violet  should  only  be  permitted  to 
accept  some  very  particular  engagement  with  the 
Laporte  of  the  day,  and  then  only  if  it  did  not 
&tigue  her  too  much,  and,  moreover,  only  if  she 
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liked  it;  ''for,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  "my  little 
Violet  shall  not  dance,  or  do  any  thing  else  that 
does  not  please  her." 

And,  in  the  mean  time,  nine  hours  a  day  were 
often  devoted  to  practising  her  steps. 

Alas^ 

Violet  was  one  fine  spring  morning  greatly  en>- 
grossed  by  her  studies — by  her  dancing,  that  is  to 
say,  which  was  at  present  her  great  study — ^when 
she  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  door.  The 
blithe  voice  with  which  she  answered  *'  come  in  1" 
announced  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  desired 
object 

A  young  lady  threw  open  the  door,  who  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  Violet. 

She  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  brunette, 
with  regular  features,  and  a  round  full  face, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  glossy  black  hair  and  eye- 
brows, united  with  a  very  coquetish  expression. 
As  to  figure,  she  had  what  is  called  a  very  fine 
one,  according  to  some  people's  method  of  ex- 
pressing themselves,  at  least ;  but  it  is  as  well,  as 
I  have  heard  these  terms  applied  to  monuments 
in  petticoats,  to  specify  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  had  not  at  all  that  sort  of  anatomy.  Her 
toumure  was  graceful  though  somewhat  theatrical. 
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(Iiabit,  had  become  a  second  nature,  perhaps,)  and 
her  white  satin  hat,  her  light-coloured,  beautifiilly 
fitting  silk  gown,  her  ponceau  scarf,  her  lemon- 
coloured  kid  gloves,  and  an  exquisite  chaussure, 
finish  the  sketch  I  wish  to  give  of  Cmilj  Norris 
— Miss  Emily  Norris,  to  speak  with  more  respect. 

Violet  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  her  apart- 
ment, a  little  out  of  breath ;  her  costume  at  that 
moment  consisted  of  a  white  dimity  petticoat, 
skirt  rather  short,  short  sleeves,  and  a  handker- 
chief round  her  neck.  Her  back  hair  was  twisted 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  it  well  could  be,  and 
a  pair  of  white  satin  slippers  (not  so  very  white) 
completed  her  attire. 

At  this  period  Violet  Woodville  was  about 
seventeen,  and  uncommonly  beautiful.  Her  face 
was  of  an  oval  contour,  her  complexion  clear,  and 
with  a  rich  colour,  exactly  the  pink  of  the  peach — 
which  is  no  exaggerated  description  of  many  an 
English  complexion. 

Her  features  were  regular  and  full  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  I  am  apt  to  think  regular  features 
are  often  deficient.  Her  eyes  were  very  large, 
bright  and  lovely  as  the  gazelle's.  It  was  not 
easy  to  define  their  colour,  but  a  light  hazel 
would  be  the  shade-  they  were  nearest  to.  She 
had  a  profiision  of  light  brown  hair,  to  ornament 
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at  will  a  little  Grecian-formed  head  that  would 
have  served  a  goddess. 

The  impression  she  gave  at  first  sight  was  that 
of  a  beautiiul  Hebe^  with  a  soul  full  of  mirth  and 
malice;  while  the  extreme  quickness  of  her  eye 
denoted  a  discernment  of  intellect  which  the  finely- 
cut  contour  of  her  mouth  confirmed ;  and  when 
Violet  Woodville  laughed^  the  joyous  intelligence 
that  lit  up  her  countenance  rendered  it  incon- 
ceivably handsome. 

Her  figure  was  tall  but  slight,  though  rather 
inclined  to  embonpoint  She  was  formed  with 
perfect  symmetry :  her  limbs  and  her  little  feet 
were  particularly  striking  from  their  beauty. 

Graceful  by  nature  as  well  as  art^  it  was  not 
easy  to  dream  of  anything  fairer  among  woman- 
kind than  Violet  Woodville, — even  there  as  she 
stood  in  her  dimity  petticoat,  to  receive  her  &iend. 

Miss  Norris  looked  nineteen  or  twenty,  and 
twenty  she  was.  Great  was  the  friendship  be- 
tween her  and  Violet.  They  had  been  together 
at  the  French  convent,  and  similar  connexions 
and  pursuits  had  since  kept  up  their  intimacy ; 
only  superior  years,  and  superior  knowledge,  (as 
Violet  thought,)  made  her  look  up  to  Emily  Norris 
with  considerable  deference. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  and  "  my  dear  Violet,  how 
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glad  I  am  to  see  you,"  were  the  sort  of  greetings 
that  flowed  profiisely  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
the  young  ladies  drew  chairs  and  sat  down. 

"  So,  you  are  still  going  on  with  old  Dupas," 
said  Miss  Norris. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  Papa  and  Mamma  have  deter- 
mined nothing  about  me  yet.*' 

"  Well,  Violet,  I  wonder  you  allow  that  to  go 
on.  What's  the  use  of  your  eternal  practising  of 
these  steps,  and  wearing  yourself  to  a  thread- 
paper,  with  no  one  but  old  Dupas  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  it?  What's  the  use  of  all  you  have 
learnt,  if  it  is  to  be  done  no  good  with  ?  or  how 
are  you  ever  to  have  any  luck,  if  you  are  not  to 
be  seen  ?  Why,  you  ought  to  have  been  out  these 
two  years,  I  declare.  You  should  have  beheld  me 
the  other  night  in  the  new  ballet !  I  had  thunders 
of  applause. — Did  I  describe  my  dress  to  you  ?  I 
believe  I  did.  My  parts,  you  know,  are  mere 
acting,  a  sort  of  dumb  show,  which  1  do  not  find 
too  fatiguing,  and  that  is  the  line  I  advise  you  to 
adopt.  Many  people  think  me  quite  equal  to 
Brocard. — I  am  not  engaged  on  Saturday; 
Mamma  has  made  Laporte  give  her  one  of  the 
boxes  on  the  fourth  tier,  but  we  have  asked  him 
to  supper  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  new  singer, 
Madame  — -,  I  forget  her  name :  you  will  all 
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Qome,  I  hope.  I  expect  it  to  be  pleasant;  Mamma 
will  sing  one  or  two  songs  out  of  the  new  opera, 
and  we  have  asked  a  good  many  people" 

"  Oh,  I  shaU  like  it  of  all  things,"  replied  Vio- 
let. "  But  do  tell  me,  Emily,  when  did  you  see 
Mr.  Harcourt  last? — yesterday,  as  you  hoped?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

-Well?" 

"  Why  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly very  much  struck  with  me,  and  is  quite 
aware  he  must  marry  me,  or  give  me  up.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  think.  Oh,  dear  Violet !  what 
I  would  give  to  marry  a  gentleman !  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  I  ought,  with  my  pretensions,  after 
all — and  I  am  sure  other  people  often  think  so, 
who  see  me,  that  is.  At  all  events,  I  hope  you 
will  do  well,  Violet,"  added  Miss  Emily,  with 
much  sentiment 

Violet  coloured. 

"  But  tell  me,  Emily,  what  is  poor  Mr.  Larray 
doing  ?    Is  he  not  very  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Most  wretched,  I  do  believe ;  and  so  am  I 
too,  when  I  think  of  him  :  but  of  course,  if  I  can 
get  Mr.  Harcourt  to  propose,  I  must  not  think 
any  more  about  Henri.  After  all,  with  the  edu- 
cation Mamma  has  given  me,  and  with  the  sort 
of  succes  I  now  have  at  the  Opera,  he  cannot  won- 
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der  I  should  make — I  meati>  he  cannot  x^onder 
that  I  should  feel^  and  Mamma  too^  that,  though 
Mr.  Harcourt  is  a  gentleman,  and  all  that,  that 
still  he  may  propose  to  me,  and  that  then  Mamma 
of  course  intends  I  should  accept  him.  But 
is  it  not  awkward — Henri,  as  well  as  Harcourt, 
is  asked  to  supper  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  Indeed ! — ^then  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  young  lady,  with  a  laugh, 
"  leave  that  to  me ;  I  can  make.  Larray  believe 
anything ;  and  then,  as  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  he  is 
immensely  conceited ;  I  know  he  thinks  all  this 
time  I  am  dying  for  him." 

"  Good  heavens,  Emily  !  but  how  lightly  you 
do  talk  of  a  person  you  wish  to  marry ! " 

"  And  who  would  not  wish  it  in  my  situation  ? 
A  nice  difference  it  will  be  to  me  all  my  life,  whe- 
ther I  am  to  be  a  Lady,  or  whether  I  have  to 
dance  for  bread;  besides  the  not  being  able  to 
get  all  the  things  I  should  like — ^whether  I  have 
a  carriage,  or  go  without — or  get  all  my  hats 
from  Madame  Carson's,  or  go  on  with  Cerise, 
whom,  as  it  is,  I  mean  to  leave  off. — Of  course  I 
wish  to  marry  Harcourt." 

"  But  you  do  not  care  for  him,  I  believe,  at 
aU?" 

**  Oh,  I  care  for  him  quite  enough :  besides. 
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that  is  nothing — why,  I  would  marry  Henri  to- 
morrow>  if  he  were  the  primo  tenore;  but  as  it  is, 
the  thing  would  be  a  folly.  Mamma  says,  though 
I  think  him  charming ;  and  I  only  wish  he  was 
Harcourt;  but  he — Mr.  Harcourt,  I  mean — ^is  such 
an  uncertain  person;  sometimes  he  is  so  cold, 
and  at  times  so  capricious — so  different  from 
Henri,  who  is  all  love,  gaiety,  and  devotion.  Ahl " 
Emily  Norris  paused,  and  for  a  brief  moment 
loolked  almost  softened.  "Ah!"  she  continued, 
"  and  then  he  is  so  handsome ! — ^Well,  well,  there 
is  one  thing  I  shall  have  if  Mr.  Harcourt  marries 
me;  I  shall  triumph  over  that  audacious  little 
Celeste,  who  dared  to  insult  me  by  walking  be- 
fore me  to  the  dressing-room,  the  other  night,  at 
the  Opera,  as  if  I  had  not  the  right  to  walk  be- 
fore a  second-rate  thing  (for  that  is  what  she  is) 
like  her !  She  is  handsome,  that  little  Celeste, 
and  can't  endure  me  or  Mamma;  because,  you 
know.  Mamma  is  very  particular  with  whom  we 
associate;  and  Celeste  has  no  longer  the  best  of 
characters." 

"  Indeed !  what  a  pity ;  she  has  such  pretty 
manners." 

"  Those  French  girls  always  have ;  and  they 
are  great  hypocrites." 

''  Mrs.  Norris  says  she  is  waiting  below,  Miss, 
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for  you  to  go  to  rehearsal,  she  says.  Miss/'  inter- 
rupted a  maid,  thrusting  in  her  head  at  the  half- 
opened  door. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  dearest  Violet,"  said  Miss 
Emily,  as  she  rose  to  depart,  "  do  make  that  girl 
leave  off  saying  'Miss' ;  it  is  so  horrid  vulgar/' 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was," 
answered  Violet,  innocently. 


(     16    ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

''  What  is  the  spring  of  human  actions — say 
Why  do  we  love,  hate,  govern,  or  obey  ? 
Wht^nce  do  our  noblest  efforts  take  their  aim ; 
For  what  do  we  incur  risk,  guilt,  and  shame  ? 
'Tis  vanity— *neath  more  or  less  coutroul, 
The  btiong  and  ruling  impulse  of  the  soul." 

Mr.  Woodville,  and  Mrs.  Woodville,  and  Miss 
Woodville  did  as  they  had  been  requested,  and 
went,  after  the  opera,  to  Mrs.  Norris*s  supper. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Mrs.  Norris. 

She  had  been  a  singer  of  some  eminence  ;  and 
between  her  professional  talents  and,  we  may 
add,  ses  beaux  yeux,  very  discreetly  applied,  had 
realized  an  income  sufficient  for  her  wants  and 
those  of  her  daughter,  and  which  permitted  her 
to  indulge  in  some  few  luxuries  besides,  exclu- 
sively of  the  little  suppers — to  one  of  which  we 
are  about  to  introduce  the  gentle  reader. 

Mrs.  Norris  was  quite  a  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, not  such,  perhpas,  as  would  be  personified 
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in  the  beau  ideal  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  or  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More>  but  still,  as  has  been  said,  she 
had  made  use  of  ses  beaux  yeux  with  such  un- 
common discretion,  that  the  most  censorious 
persons  could  find  nothing  worse  to  say  of  her 
than  that,  during  ten  years  of  her  life  passed  in 
Italy  for  the  improvement  of  her  singing  and  for 
her  health,  she  was  very  much  admired,  very  gay, 
and  delightfully  amiable.  Some,  indeed,  thought 
she  was  more  particularly  appreciated  by  a  noble- 
man of  large  fortune,  devoted  to  the  fine  arts; 
but  nothing  certain  was  ever  known  on  this  score. 

The  said  nobleman  married  precisely  at  the 
same  period  that  Mrs.  Norris's  husband  returned 
from  America,  where  he  had  been  acting  Othello 
and  King  John,  George  Barnwell  and  Scrub. 

Mr.  Norris,  however,  was  a  wretch  of  whom  we 
will  not  speak,  for  all  agreed  that  he  behaved 
scandalously  to  his  wife,  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
said  to  have  abandoned  her.  As  to  Emily,  who 
was  born  during  the  ten  years, — Mrs.  Norris's 
ten  years  in  Italy  I  mean, — ^he  seemed  to  have  no 
affection  for  the  poor  child  whatever. 

These  deserted  creatures  prospered,  neverthe- 
less, wonderfully.  Mrs.  Norris  never  sang,  save 
and  excepting  when  she  felt  in  the  humour.  She 
had  no  debts,  and,  in  her  present  position,  be- 
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sides  the  tolerably  untarnished  reputation  which 
had  stood  so  much  wear  and  teax,  she  contrived, 
as  has  been  observed,  to  have  her  little  luxuries 
as  well  as  comforts  about  her>  and  her  pitk$ 
SQupers  were  sought  after  and  ambitioned  in  the 
sphere  in  which  she  moved. 

There  were  about  twenty  persons  assembled 
when  the  Woodvilles  entered  Mrs.  Norris's  salon. 

The  society  consisted  of  singers  of  celebrity ; 
of  about  half  a  dozen  young  men  of  good  family> 
coming  under  the  denominations  of  roues,  gam^ 
biers,  or  otherwise  imperfect  as  to  character,  but 
still  vastly  entertaining,  and  very  fashionable 
young  men  especially.  Then  there  was  a  young 
architect,  a  remarkably  conceited  painter,  a  lite- 
rary man  who  had  written  a  book  entitled  "Songs 
of  the  Druids "  (not  generally  known),  a  trans- 
lator of  French  vaudevilles,  who  thought  himself 
better  than  Scribe;  two  or  three  principal 
comedians,  with  a  wife  or  two,  women  of  entire 
respectability,  though  of  no  consideration ;  the 
Pasta,  the  Sontag,  the  Taglioni,  and  the  De 
Beriot  of  the  day ; — these,  with  two  or  three 
attaches  of  foreign  missions,  and  a  few  more  such 
"  small  deer,"  were  the  component  parts  of  Mrs. 
Norris's  party. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  well  to  let  the  reader  ut 
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once  into  the  secret,  that  it  was  chiefly  given  to 
induce  Mr.  Harcourt  to  propose  to  Miss  Norris. 

As  yet  he  had  not  arrived;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  lights  and  ices,  occasional  singing,  and 
desperate  flirtations,  chiefly  between  the  young 
men  of  imperfect  character  and  some  charming 
women,  who  we^e  there  with  their  husbands,  be  it 
understood,  for  Miss  Emily's  sake.  Indeed,  on 
her  account,  and  to  impress  Mr.  Harcourt  with  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  society  she  kept,  Mrs. 
Norris  had  been  particularly  fastidious  in  her  in- 
vitations on  this  occasion. 

Miss  Norris  (whose  maid  I  would  rather  not 
have  been  that  evening)  was  dressed  with  the 
most  studied  attention,  to  give  a  good  display  to 
her  beauty^  to  enhance  it,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  to  be  in  the  latest  fashion,  combining  all 
this  with  many  more  items,  that  a  person  like 
myself,  not  versed  in  all  the  minutiae  of  female 
attire,  is  incompetent  duly  to  expatiate  upon. 
But  all  these  niceties  of  art  were  intended  to 
give  relief  to  an  air  of  infinite  simpUcity,  and  a 
lamer  aMer  demeanour  of  exceeding  abnegation 
of  every  idea  connected  with  her  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

This  acme  of  perfection  Emily  conceived  she 
had  achieved,  and  she  was  greeted  by  her  mo- 
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ther's  triumphant  approval.  It  was,  undeniably, 
no  small  advantage  to  EmUy,  the  being  under 
the  guidance  of  such  a  mother  as  Mrs.  Norris. 
She  was  a  woman  such  as  there  are  but  few 
to  be  met  with.  She  possessed  the  supreme 
art  of  good  arrangement ;  nothing  in  her  esta- 
blishment was  ever  displaced.  She  had  a  horror 
of  outward  and  visible  errors,  and  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things.  Everything 
connected  with  herself  she  shielded  from  the 
minutest  obloquy,  and  it  was  her  creed  that  none, 
if  possible,  should  ever  have  occasion  to  descant 
upon  the  externals  of  life.  She  had  the  good 
taste  to  avoid  pretension  where  it  would  have 
been  laughable ;  yet  her  French  china,  her  chintz, 
her  wines,  her  ecarte  tables,  her  music,  her 
very  flowers  and  ices  were  better  than,  or,  at 
any  rate,  might  stand  competition  with,  those  of 
any  other  house  in  London. 

Emily  was  seated  on  an  ottoman,  and  near  her 
stood  a  handsome  young  man,  well  dressed,  and 
of  unassuming  manners,  so  good  looking,  and 
with  so  good  an  air,  that,  if  he  were  not  what  is 
called  a  gentleman,  there  was  no  outward  just 
cause  or  impediment  to  his  being  one. 

His  countenance  expressed  anything  but  hap- 
piness, and  Miss   Emily  was   evidently  embar- 
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rassed  in  his  presence;  a. feeling  which,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  she  hardly  cared  in  her 
spoiltness  to  conceal. 

"  Why  do  you  turn  your  head  so  often  to  the 
door  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  rather  impatiently. 

Miss  Norris  coloured,  and  replied,  ''Mamma 
has  desired  me  particulady  to  assist  her  in  re- 
ceiving these  people.  You  forget  that  at  home 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  civil." 

"  Oh!  if  that  is  the  only  reason,  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  say." 

A  little  put  out  of  temper,  Emily  rejoined  : — 

"  What  did  you  suppose  was  my  reason,  Mon- 
sieur Larray,  as  the  one  I  have  given  never  oc- 
curred to  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  disagreeable, 
or  to  offend  you  just  at  this  moment,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  expect  Mr.  Harcourt 
this  evening  ?" 

''Mamma   a3ked  him-— that  is,   I   think   she 

did." 

"  Are  you  really  uncertain  whether  he  is  asked 

or  not?" 

*'  Ask  Mamma, — there  she  is, — if  you  are  so 
anxious  to  know,  she  can  tell  you," — and,  to 
avoid  saying  more,  Emily  flew  to  meet  the 
Woodvilles. 
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"How  beautiful  Violet  looks  to-night,'*  she 
exclaimed  to  Mr.  Woodville;  ''on  the  stage  she 
would  yaryurore." 

At  this  moment  two  young  men  entered  the 
room.  The  one  who  first  advanced  had  good 
features,  but  a  disagreeable  expression;  he  was 
tall  in  person,  with  a  nonchalant,  indolent,  and 
rather  impertinent  air;  altogether,  however,  he 
was  handsome.  He  glanced  with  an  assured  look 
round  the  room,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  his 
coimtenance,  when  it  kindled  with  some  pleasure^ 
on  beholding  Emily  Norris. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  reception 
Mr.  Hartourt  met  with,  (for  Mr.  Harcourt  it 
was,)  from  both  the  Mother  and  Daughter  of  the 
house. 

*' You  wiU  allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  introduce  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  am  sure, — I  knew,  Mrs.  Norris,  I 
might  venture  to  bring  him ;"  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
presented  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied 
him.  '^  Mr.  D'Arcy,  Mrs.  Norris, — Mrs.  Norris, 
Mr.  D'Arcy." 

Mr.  Harcoiurt  himself  seemed  actually  for- 
gotten in  the  empressement  manifested  to  receive 
his  friend ;  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  if  the  latter 
had  occasioned  a  general  sensation  in  the  society. 

The  women — ^those  at  least  who  knew  Mr. 
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d'Arcy-^evidently  wished  to  attract  his  attention : 
those,  who  did  not  know  him  did  their  best  to 
induce  him  to.  seek  their  acquaintance.  All  the 
young  men  appeared  glad  to  see^  and  to  welcome 
him  amongst  them. 

To  Mrs.  Norris  he  was  now  the  first  object,  for, 
with  an  intuitive  perception,  she  beheld  in  Mr. 
d'Arcy  the  possible  arbiter  of  her  daughter's 
.fate.  Mrs.  Norris  had  taken  some  trouble  to 
analyze  Mr.  Harcourt's  character,  and  she  thought 
he  was  just  the  person  to  be  decided  by  the  opi- 
nion of  another,  as  to  whether  or  no  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  marry  Emily.  She  had  before 
heard  of  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  d'Arcy,  who  was 
not  unknown  to  her  by  name  or  character,  and  she 
feared  him  immensely. 

It  was  perhaps  lucky  that  Emily  was  not  so 
much  au  fait  at  all  this  as  her  mother.  She 
wished  to  please  Mr.  d'Arcy  as  Harcourt's  friend, 
but  without  foreseeing  all  the  importance  of  so 
doing. 

Violet,  in  the  mean  time,  knowing  few  people, 
modest  by  nature,  and  considering  herself  not  yet 
come  out,  had  discovered  a  comer,  into  which  she 
retreated  as  much  as  she  could,  and  where  she 
found  leisure  to  observe  all  that  was  passing,  until 
her  attention  became  strongly  riveted  by  one 
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person  only.  The  one  person  who  thus  arrested 
her  regards  was  Mr.  d' Arcy ;  and^  had  Violet  herself 
been  interrogated  as  to  the  wherefore^  she  would 
have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  sort 
of  fascination  under  which  she  laboured. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  d'Arcy  struck  her  as  hand- 
somer or  more  pleasing  than  many  others  whom 
she  had  seen^  or  that  he  possessed  any  single 
charm  to  strike  her  forcibly  and  at  once.  But  lus 
presence  filled  up  some  imperfect  and  imdefined 
feeling,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  A  strange  sort  of 
contentment  stole  over  her  as  she  gradually  sank 
into  reverie,  while  yet  noticing  every  change  of 
bearing  in  the  new  comer.  It  seemed  to  Violet  a 
pleasant  event  in  her  existence  to  have  met  this 
person,  and  she  dwelt  upon  his  presence  with 
a  secret  pleastire  that  she  was  herself  hardly 
aware  of;  her  mind,  however,  became  impressed 
with  one  object,  and  her  observation  centered 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Harcourt  soon  took  a  seat  by  Emily,  and 
a  very  animated  conversation  was  carried  on  be- 
tween them. 

She  was  really  uncommonly  handsome,  and  the 
sort  of  person  to  make  a  vast  impression  on  most 
men,  and  this  evening  she  looked  more  than  usu- 
ally charming.     On  Mr.  Harcourt's  seating  him- 
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self  l)y  Tiinily,  Mr.  Larray  disappeared  unseen  by 
her,  perhaps  at  that  moment  uncared  for. 

When  Mr.  d*Arcy  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Norris,  he  conversed  with  her  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  melodious  voice  and  discreet  words  of 
Emily  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  impression 
favourable  to  her ;  but  at  this  moment  it  was  that 
soinething  struck  Violet  as  unpleasing  in  Mr. 
d'Arcy, — ^his  smile  was  cold,  and  his  regard  ex- 
pressed penetration,  but  indifference. 

At  supper,  Emily  sat  between  Harcourt  and 
his  Mend.  To  Violet's  surprise,  as  she  was  fol- 
lowing her  father  to  the  supper-room,  Mr.  Larray 
re- appeared,  and  offered  her  his  arm. 

"  I  almost  thought  you  were  gone,**  exclaimed 
Violet. 

"  I  did  go,  Miss  Woodville,  but  I  am  returned; 
I  conceived  I  was  wrong,  and  that  reflection 
causes  mo  to  be  here  now  " 

"  But  what  made  you  discover  all  at  once  that 
you  were  wrong  ?  " 

**  My  better  judgment,  I  believe,  as  I  walked 
down  the  street.  Where  will  you  sit.  Miss  Wood- 
ville?"— 

During  the  supper,  Mr.  Harcourt  rather  kept 
in  the  background,  that  his  friend  might  engross 
Emily ;  and  at  one  time,  Mr.  d'Arcy's  animated 
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eouiiteiiAnoe  and  eager  conTefsation  gave 
the  air  of  making  lore  v^poia  his  own  acooimt 
.  £mily  was  in  the  hig^st  spirits :  she  tiwught 
she  had  won  a  new  admirer.  She  laughed  oad 
talked — her  c(»nplexion  glowed,  she  shook  li^ 
ambrosial  curls,  and  her  eyes  were  dazading  with 
the  •consciousness  of  success. 

Mr.  d'Arcy  bent  over  Jier,  and  oi^e  Yiolet 
though  he  looked  as  if  headmired  her  very  mudL 
— Mr.  Harcourt  seemed  forgotten :  at  die  mcMseiEt 
he  appeared  to  think  so,  too,  for  he  suddenly  re- 
instated himself  in  his  share  of  tiie  coirv^essfltion 
with  Emily. 

Some  one  asked  Mr.  d'Arcy  to  drink  wiae:  he 
turned  to  answer,  and  Violet  was  again  struck 
with  the  cold  indifference  of  his  expressive  coim- 
tenance.  From  his  great  attention  to  her  friend, 
and  the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  her,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  'Some  trace  of  ibe 
fedings  of  the  previous  instant  would  have  lived 
for  a  moment's  space,  but  no — ^it  was  the  saane 
regard — almost  contemptuous  in  itsealmneas^  and 
no  trace  of  emotion  was  perceivable. 

"What  is  that  gentleman's  name?"  inquired 
Mr.  Larray. 

''  He  is  called  Mr.  d'Arcy.  ¥^at  do  you  think 
of  Kim?" 
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""  He  1«  irery  godd-lookbig.^ 

'^Ob^  I  ^d  not  mean  his  looks/' 
•  '  **  Well,  I  2gtL  also  sh^ek  by  his  being  different 
^oin  most  other  peo]^.     His  ak  is  good>  but  it 
4s  peci;^kyf .    He  is  bored  hgte,  or  perhaps  ke  is 
dboied 'everywhere.*' 

^^  How  do  you  know  he  is  bored?  " 

*^  Look  at  his  eountenanee." 

^'Ak,  now;  but  it  was  aiuasated  enottgh  an 
Histiait  ago." 

^'  What?  wfaett  ke  was  talking  to  Emily  ?  Yes ; 
lie  was  'endeavouring  to  understand  lier." 

**  To  underst^id  her  ?  " 

'^  Yes ;  I  mean  iiie  sort  of  person  she  is ;  he 
was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  her  «aind." 

^^4J^\  wett,  I  hope  he  has  suceeeded."* 

**  He  4limks  he  has^  X  dare  say.  Now  I  do  not 
inuch  Eke  this  Mr.  d'Arey ;  there  is  something 
about  him  that  wounds  the  amour  propre  of  oiher 
people.  But  yet  I  ceuld  much  rather  forgive 
Smily  for  behaving  ill  to  me  f<»*  that  man's  sake, 
than  I  can  for  Mr.  Har ** 

"  Hush— he  will  hear  you.  But  why  this  dis- 
tinction?" 

'*The  one  she  might  prefer  to ^the  other 

^he^cannot — she  does  not,  I  know/* 

c2 
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But  yet  you  say,  you  don't  like  Mr.  D'Arcy," 
-(the  rising  from  supper  interrupted  Violet) 


It  was  by  this  time  Sunday  morning':  one  of 
the  ladies^  whose  face  was  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  poor  thing!  proposed  sacred  music.  She 
had  never  heard  any,  and  was  very  curious  to 
hear  some,  she  said,  and  Mrs.  Norris  she  knew 
sang  that  sort  of  thing  so  well.  Being  un- 
common, the  proposal  succeeded  vastly ;  and  the 
roues  and  the  charming  women  were  in  ecstacy ! 

Harcourt  and  D'Arcy  approached  each  other, 
and  took  seats,  without  noticing,  apparently,  thai 
a  large  vase,  filled  with  roses  and  mignioriette, 
and  ah  alabaster  Venus  embracing  Adonis  rising 
from  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  concealed  an  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  behind  the  tripod  table  on 
which  stood  the  vase ;  or  else,  under  cover  of  "O 
Absalom,  my  son!"  they  conceived  their  words 
would  fall  unheeded. 

Or,  perhaps,  between  his  desire  to  talk  to  his 
friend — ^his  passion — and  the  champagne  he  had 
drunk  Mr.  Harcourt  might  have  let  matters  of 
greater  moment  than  this  pass  without  scrutiny. 
Violet,  therefore,  overheard  their  conference;  and, 
thanks  to  the  scanty  drapery  of  the  Venus,  could 
partially  observe  the  countenance  of  one  of  the 
speakers. 
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*'What  do  you  think  of  her?"  enquired  Mr. 
Harcourt^  in  an  agitated  tone  of  voice. 
"  As  to  looks  ? — ^^that  she  is  beautiftil.'' 
"D'Arcy,  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  that 

girl." 

"Yes — ^it  is  a  pity  she  thinks  she  can  marry 
you.** 

"  Ohy  but  she  has  no  reason  for  thinking  so, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  does ;  in  fact,  I  have  to-night 
been  playing  a  desperate  game  with  her. —  I 
talked  of  going  abroad^  and  dropped  a  few  words 
as  if  I  .meant  to  cut  her." 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  trying  her  affec- 
tion? it  does  answer  occasionally,  you  know. 
Have  you  flattered  hex  sufficiently?  have  you 
adored  her  sufficiently  ?'^ 

"  Oh,  every  thing  I  She  is  proof  against  every 
attack." 

''Then  she  must  think  you  a  marrying  man: 
how  very  unlucky  you  are,  my  poor  fellow !  it  is 
the  worst  notion  she  could  have  taken  into  her 
head.    I  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you." 

"  I  am  passionately  in  love — there  is  nothing  I 
have  not  done.*^ 

''Why,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that — you  are  so 
d — d  indolent, — ^have  you  sworn  oaths  enough? 


$0  vfour; 

Good  heaveitet  I  wcmid  feign  Catbolus^  ted  Bring 
to  the  hammer  every  saitat  in  the  caleiidar.'' 

"  Oh,  dotf  t  be  a  fool,  D' Artsy,  trhen  1  att  dis- 
traeted." 

''Seriously,  then.     Have  you  tried  suicide f* 

'*  No.    I  hate  not  yet." 

«  Well,  then — go  on  that  tack  to*nigfat, — blow- 
ingy  your  brains  out,  ntind^^poisoning^  <yr  <frawn- 
ing  Ao^  not  rAnth  tduch  a  womanl  now*a«da^ 
but  they  don't  hke  flre-^aitns." 

"But  if  that  fail?" 

"  In  that  case,  I  cannot  help  you.  With  those 
eyes,  the  girl  has  no  business  to  be  coy  $  and  I 
attt  much  mistaken  if  her  mother  ought  not  to  b# 
put  in  the  piUory  for  her  vety  virtti^." 

''But  my  Emily!"  exclaimed  Hatcoutt,  in  il 
tote-sick  voice,  "give  me  youi*  candid  opinion  of 
her,  D'Arcy.  I  can  bear  to  hear  any  thing  &Ofh 
you." 

"  WeD,  I  think  htt  very  handsome.'  magnificent 
eyes,  and  the  figure  of  h  goddess.  I  should  like 
her  myself." 

"  But  would  you  marry  het  ?  " 

"Marry  her!  I  marry  her? — No! — ^my  idett^ 
on  that  point  may  be  uncommon,  but  they  are 
unalterable!" 


^Thea,  what  would  you  8ay>  if  I  t^  yon  I 
had  seorious  thoughts  of  ii?  '* 

It  was  a  £unt,  but  bitterly^sij^e^ribQig  laugh  with 
which  D'Arcy  repUed  to  this  appeal 

"Sunply,'*  he  answered  in  wofda  at  \mt,  '^that 
if  you  ever  found  reason  to  repent  y^ur  choice, 
you  would  deserve  na  pity.-^The  world  tfould 
despise  your  weaJmess,^^!  should,  for  osi^  and 
you  would  live  to  curse  the  most  irretrievable 
folly  you  could  possibly  commit  For  heaven's 
sake,  Harcourt,  do  not  be  such  a  fooV  continued 
Mr.  d'Arcy,  with  hushed  vehemence. — ^"^  marry 
that  girl !  an  opera-danc^ !  and  the  daughter  of 
that  woman,  whose  very  outside  better-aeeoiing^ 
is  a  greater  abomination  than  the  undisguised 
profligacy  of  that  little  French  devil  I  showed 
you  last  night  I  Neyw — never!  I  beseech  jwi, 
Harcourt — think  twice  of  such  perdition  as  this 
act  of  madness  would  be  T* 

''  Ah !  you  have  no  heart*  and  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  me." 

"  Possibly,  in  your  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but 
you  asked  me  for  the  truth-*-I  have  g^ven  it  you 
in  all  its  nakedness,  and  would  teU  it  you,  again 
and  again,  to  save  you  from  such  a  fate  as  this, 
a  fftte  in  which  it  amazes  me  that  yoU  can  even 
dream  of  involving  yourself.** 
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**  But  you  make  no  allowance  for  circumstances; 
fshe  is  virtuous ;  and  would  not  such  a  creature  as 
that  make  venial  any  error  I  might  commit  ?  '- 

"  No ;  there  are  some  things  that  not  any  num- 
ber, or  any  quahty,  of  such  creatures  can  palKate.** 

"  You  are  a  brute,  D'Arcy." 

"Thank  you,''  replied  Mr.  d'Arcy,  cahnly :  "  you 
requested  my  advice,  and  I  bestowed  it  gene- 
rously; if  the  truth  offend,  I  am  blameless;  so 
now  let  us  go  and  hear  '  Jephthah's  Daughter'/' 

D'Arcy  rose,  and  moved  towards  the  piano; 
whilst  his  friend,  with  inherent  spoiltness,  devoted 
himself,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  still  more 
assiduously,  to  Emily  Norris. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Violet,  when  this  con- 
versation ended.  Well  aware,  that  it  had  not 
been  meant  for  her  ears,  she  would  have  moved 
from  her  ambush  at  its  very  commencement,  had 
not  excessive  timidity  absolutely  fixed  her  to  the 
spot,  and  the  additional  awkwardness  of  betray- 
ing her  presence,  as  the  supposed  tfete-a-t^te  pro- 
ceeded, continued  to  rivet  her  to  her  seat. 

Her  father  was  attending  to  the  music ;  and 
her  mother  was  absorbed  in  self-complacent  ad- 
miration  opposite  a  mirror,  and  in  Ustening  ta 
the  whispered  remarks  of  some  of  her  neighbours.. 
Mr.Larray  was  standing  in  a  door-way  somewhat 
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apart  from  the  society^  and  seemed  occupied  with 
no  very  agreeable  train  of  thought:  he  at  last 
eqpied  Violet  alone^  and  approadbed  her. 

^'  I  shall  not  see  Miss  Norris  again  for  some 
time.  Miss  Woodville/'  said  Mr.  liarray,  "  and 
perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  tdl  her, 
that  I  avoided  bidding  her  good  bye,  because  I 
feel  wretched ;  and  I  doubt  if  such  a  partings  as 
ours  would  too  likely  be,  could  make  me  less  so ; 
but  tell  her  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  she 
is  happy,  and  that  I  do  not  persevere  in  pressing 
my  attachment  upon  her,  lest  I  should  interfere 
with  results  much  more  splendid  than  any  my 

alliance  could  offer  her" (Mr.  Larray  sighed  ;) 

"  and,  on  the  whole,  more — that  is  to  say,  better 
for  her — I  begin  to  think  so  now ;  and  it  would 
be  preferable  to  die  each  day  than  to  marry  Smily, 
if  she  thought  it  a  sacrifice.  Adieu,  Miss  Wood- 
ville ! — you  deserve  a  better  lot  than  to  be  one  of 
these  people :  you  are  not  even  a  coquette,  and 
I  hardly  think  you  will  ever  become  one." 

Violet  began  an  answer;  but  Mr.  Larray  left 
her  ere  she  had  uttered  three  words. 

There  was  now  more  talking  than  singing,  a^ 
more  of  laughing  than  of  either.  The  flirtations 
were  getting  desperate.  The  middle  pf  the  room 
was  an  absolute  desert,  while  the  boudoirs  ai»d 
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door-ways  were  filled  by  tender  coaples.  AnD^^ 
chaiiB  and  bookcases^  cabinetB  and  commodea — 
anything,  in  8liort>  that  could  make  an  angle  with 
anything,  was  dexterously  put  in  requisition. 

A  groupe  still  remained  round  the  piano-forte; 
but  it  consisted  only  of  ladies  with  jealous  hiuH- 
bands  extant  in  the  room,  and  of  men>  like  Wood- 
ville^  honester  than  the  others,  and  with  incum- 
brances. 

Harcourfs  countenance,  as  he  l^ant  over  the 
back  of  Emily's  arm  chair,  still  bore  the  shade  of 
displeasure,  which  his  friend's  remarks  had  called 
up.  It  is  true  ''  II  ne  faut  pas  toujours  avoir 
raison,  pour  plaire,*'  says  the  Prince  de  ligpae ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  ''  il  faut  souvent  plaire  pour 
avoir  raison." 

D*Arcy  himself  occupied  a  place  near  the  music, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  was  assiduous  to  Mrs. 
Norris.  Some  people  might  have  fancied  he  liked 
that  discreet  lady,  and  Violet  would  have  been 
of  that  opinion,  had  she  not  overheard  his  abuse 
of  hei*.  I  rather  think,  too,  Mrs.  Norris  herself 
thought  that  Mr.  d'Arcy  liked  her;  and  she  was 
a  very  good  judge.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the 
first  to  withdraw.  Then  Violet  began  to  yawni 
and,  taking  courage,  advanced  to  her  Mhefr. 

''  Are  you  not  going  home>  Papa  ? "  she  in^ 
quired ;  -  it  is  very  late,  I  think." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

But,  whatsoe'er  may  be  a  man's  profession, 

Whetlier  the  trade  be  noble,  or  ignoble, 

Whether  he  aleer  a  fi^gftte,  or  a  eoble^ 

He  finds  some  vast  importance  in  the  calling, 

Aad  deems  tiie  uaiferse  is  kepi  fnmi  fkHiiig, 

And  all  the  interests  of  man  ejected. 

By  that  to  which  his  talents  are  directed."— Anon. 

Ths  evening  paased  at  Mrs.  Norm's  iMd  giv«» 
Violet  much  to  think  of«  It  was  tiie  first  tiaie 
she  had  found  herself  in  so  mixed  a  circle.  Hfir 
malkex  had  hitherto  takoi  her  very  little  into 
society,  and  this  ei^nsng's  events  liad  given  her 
mueh  to  reflect  upon.  She  had  gained  expen'^ 
enoe,  but  her  reflections  thereupon  wore  not  afl 
agreeable  ones. 

AscBstomed^  dnring  her  lAiort  life,  to  one  elass 
qobHj,  ahe  had  had  no  means  of  forming  a  judg^ 
nsQt  as  to  its  eomparative  merits^  and  with 
"EmSj  Nonds,  as  her  most  intimate  fiiendy  Violet 
was  not  Mkely  'to  be  led  to  much  abstract  reason^ 
ing  that  coisld  pr(»re-coiTeet.     Her  knowledge 
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acqtiired  from  books  was  not  of  a  very  serviceabfo 
kind.  Her  father  possessed  a  collection  of 
French  dramatic  authors^  and  some  odd  voluiftes 
of  Pope,  t)f  Milton,  and  of  Shakspeare;  a  fern 
plays  of  Otway,  Congreve,  and  Rowe ;  the  worka 
of  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  a  good  many 
magazines,  volumes  of  farces,  &c.,  &c.  Such 
was  the  composition  of  Mr.  Woodville's  library. 
Now  and  then  he  brought  home  a  new  novel, 
lent  him  by  a  friend,  which  was  often  returned 
unread ;  but,  generally,  the  most  modem  prose 
that  entered  his  house  was  an  evening  paper  or 
the  '*  Age,*'  varied  occasionally  by  a  French  vau- 
deville, or  the  new  play  as  then  performing  at 
the  theatres  royal  Covent  Garden,  or  Drury 
Lane. 

Miss  Woodville's  education,  t.  e.  her  external 
accomplishments,  had  been  so  much  attended  to, 
diat  she  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  a  love  of 
reading,  and  no  one  in  her  whole  life  had  ever 
inculcated  it  upon  her  as  necessary,  or  even  de^ 
lirable.  Violet,  then,  had,  as  may  be  imagined, 
but  scanty  means  of  appreciating  her  own  con<^ 
dition,  and  was  not  aware  that  players,  singraa; 
and  dancers  were  the  light  weight,  and  not  the 
heavy  ballast  in  the  scale  of  social  opinion ;  nev 
thai  disagreeable  people  of  a  much  lower  grdde 
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Banked  above  them  in  the  statistics  of  reapee* 
tability. 

She  did  not  know  how  seldom  in  the  minds  of 
BidBt  people  morality  and  an  opera-dancer  were  in 
apprtadmation.  Still  less  was  sl^  aware  that  the 
sentiments  of  her  parents,  and  even  her  own,  were 
influenced  by  their  mode  of  existence,  and  that,  no 
pnxity  of  mind,  no  principles,  however  well  regu« 
lated,  no  stoicism  of  virtue,  however  well  guarded^ 
can  utterly  withstand  the  force  of  example. 

Either  the  virtuous  become  repulsive  and 
austere  from  excess  of  precaution,  or  sin  doubly 
by  exclaiming  too  eagerly  against  ''the  mote 
that  is  in  their  brother  s  eye,'*  or  chime  in  wilii 
tiie  small  vices  and  gentler  frailties  of  the  cof-^ 
rupt ;  not  doubting,  while  baser  crimes  are  kept 
at  an  immeasurable  distance,  that  so  wide  apart 
are  their  present  practice  and  real  excellence. 

No  models  of  right  and  wrong  had  been  set 
before  Violet,  but  such  as  (if  I  may  use  the  ex^ 
pression)  she  had  found  ready  to  her  hand.  Her 
native  impulses  were  all  good,  but  example  had 
d(me  nothing  to  strengthen  them.  Good  inclina- 
tions are  hke  raw  materials,  and  must  have  much 
tisouble  taken  with  them  before  they  can  be  made 
BOftviceaUe. 

Mr.  d'Arcy's  contemptuous  observations  upbn^ 
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MrSk  Norro»  and  his  firiyoloue  'pnise  o£  faer 
daughter^  placed  them  in  a  light  in  which  Violet 
had  neyer  seen  them  befi»!«e.  She  then  passed  in 
rei^ew  Emily^scakulating  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Hareourt,  and  her  ungenerous  treatment  of  Mr« 
Lanray.  She  compared  har  friend  and  her  mo* 
ther  with  many  others  that  she  knew  ot,  and  wias 
compelled  to  own  that  they  did  not  lose  by  the 
comparison. 

When  once  we  begin  to  reason^  the  process  is 
a  rapid  one>  and  it  was  a  sickening  moment  to 
Violet  when  she  drew  the  conclusion  that  she 
herself  was  one  of  the  despised  class»  whose  de^ 
gradation  a  thousand  D'Arcys  woukl  be  ready  to 
in£^ ;  and  that  no  virtue  could  be  a  shield  against 
the  opprobrium  of  marrying  a«  opera-d«cer. 

But  why  was  D' Arcy's  opinion  to  weigh  so 
gready  with  her  ?  Whatever  was  the  reason,  it  did 
— it  might  be  his  voice^  his  manner,  his  air,  that 
thus  nnpressed  her.  But  why  not  say  at  once  he 
pleased, — and  leave  the  how,  to  be  defined  by 
others,  who  in  like  manner  have  been  charmed, 
while  the  days,  the  months,  and  <he  years  have 
flown  by,  yet  have  they  never  paused  and  adosd. 

During  the  latter  part,  however,  of  this,  to  her* 
eventful  evening,  the  -chajcm  had  been  somewhat 


IndkeAx  Violet  half  feared  tlmt  he  wlu>  had  so 
esmted  Iter  iateresti  wanted  kmdnesB  of  heart ; 
she  l&ewise  iAt  a  little  terror  at  the  harshness  of 
his  remarks ;  but  even  these  considerations  ooald 
not  change  the  nature  of  her  predilection ;  a  feel- 
ing, by-ihe-bye,  which  neither  by  word  nor  look 
had  Mr4  d*Arey  upheld  for  himself,-— for,  beautiftd 
as  Violet  Woodville  was,  he  had  never  noticed, 
most  probably,  had  never  seen  her. 

La  destinee  que  Dieu  nous  a  fait,  n'est  ja- 
mais celle  que  nous  faisons  k  noos-m^me^. 

Violet  suddenly  determined  she  would  not  be 
an  opera-dancer,  but  she  was  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  convey  this  resolution  to  b&t  parents.  She 
rarely  now  gave  the  same  attention  to  assbt  the 
unwearied  zeal  of  M.  Dupas,  who  was  at  fisult  in 
discovering  the  cause  of  his  pupil's  diminished 
ardour,  and  urged  upon  her  family  with  more 
than  his  usual  seriousness,  the  importance  of 
seddng  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  the 
King's  Theatre. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  new  ballet  in  pre* 
paration,  but  the  heroine  was  not  to  be  the  chief 
dancer.  This  character  was  given  to  Miss  Nonis, 
whose  forte  was  in  the  pantomimic  parts.    The 

*  Hawill<m« 
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ballet  wa9  intended  by  the  manager  to  be  a  ebef • 
d'oBuvre :  there  were  in  it  a  good  many  first-rate^ 
prominent  parts^  so  that  he  would  be  enabled 
with  less  squabbling  than  usual  to  content  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  whole  corps  d£  ballet 
The  dresses  were  to  be  such  as  had  nev^  vet 
been  seen.  The  scenery,  the  decorations, — ^but 
we  will  not  write  the  whole  of  a  newspaper  para- 
graph. 

In  the  course  of  the  ballet  a  Venus  was  to 
appear,  and  Miss  Norris  was  to  be  the  Venus, 
There  was  very  considerable  trouble  in  deter- 
mining in  what  attire  (perhaps  if  any)  the  god- 
dess ought  to  appear. 

,  It  was,  in  fact,  a  very  difficult  point  to  decide. 
Her  earthly  representative  was  inclined  to  a  blaze 
of  silver  and  jewels,  while  there  was  a  stropg 
party  in  favour  of  a  little  plain  gauze,  and  much 

tricot 

There  being  no  original  costume  to  refer  to, 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  indecision.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  predominating  opinion  maintained  it 
to  be  quite  indecorus  to  adorn  a  Venus  with 
earthly  embellishments,  and  that  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  was  to  give  as  ethereal  an  appearance 
as  could  be  attained,  without  too  great  a  risk  pf 
ajemonstrance  from  the  Bishops. 
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Miss  Korns  again  had  a  great  idea  of  precious 
stones  becoming  her  exceedingly ;  and  during  the 
^spute  a  mock  tiara  of  diamonds  and  rubies  was 
always  in  her  mind^s  cye^  encircling  her  radiant 
brow.  She  remembered  once  before  producing  a 
great  sensation  in  some  head  gear  of  this  kind, 
and  matters  were  getting  to  look  unpleasant^  for 
IGss  N(HTis  was  not  a  little  spoilt,  and  had  a  rery 
good  opinion  of  her  own  merits  and  judgment; 
when  lo !  a  fortnight  before  the  ballet  was  to  be 
brought  forward^  in  getting  out  of  a  dirty  hack- 
ney-coach at  one  of  the  rehears^,  her  foot 
dBpped  on  the  muddy  step,  and  Emily  screamed. 

It  was  true  she  had  only  violently  sprained  her 
ancle,  but  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  glide  down 
from  the  scenic  heaven  upon  a  cloud,  on  that  day 
fortnight,  were  put  out  of  the  question  by  this 
unlucky  accident. 

The  manager,  the  dancers,  the  iig^urantes,  the 
scene-painters,  and  even  the  very  scene-shifters 
were  in  consternation;  nobody  of  course  pitied 
the  only  peison  who  really  suffered. 

The  season  was  already  far  advanced ;  and  if 
the  ballet  were  not  produced  now,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  manager  s  while  to  let  it  appear  at  all. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  see  what  Venus 
there  was  that  he  could  depend  upon.    He  re- 
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yitimeA,  in  hk  mind' a  eye>  every  demokielle  of  (be 
green-room  (bj-the-bye^  tkere  is  no  green-iooott 
at  the  Opera),  but  not  one  of  them  was  suffi- 
ciently handsome :  there  was  one  who  might  do 
Tery  well>  as  to  face,  but  was  somewhat  too  bnUsy 
in  person.  In  vain  the  manager  depicted  to  hiinr 
sdf  the  young  lady>  laced  in  to  the  uttermost 
power  of  the  strongest  stay-lace — there  would 
still  exist  a  preponderance  in  her  £Drm  whidi 
would  not  exactly  do  for  a  Venus ;  and  where  to 
turn  for  a  better,  he  knew  not. 

At  this  critical  juncture  M.  Dupas,  as  an  old 
intimate  of  the  manager's,  was  consulted  by  him^ 
on  the  momentous  topic.  Visions  of  ^ry  at 
once  flitted  before  the  intellectual  optics  of  the 
dancing-master;  he  hastened  to  have  them  rea* 
lised.  Yes,  he  knew  a  young  lady,  of  the  most 
distinguished  beauty,  full  of  grace  and  talent  for 
the  profession — in  a  word,  a  pupil  of  his  own. 
Could  she  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  en- 
gagement, and  did  it  suit  the  views  of  Monsieur  to* 
give  her  one,  he  (Dupas)  could  not  but  view  it  ad 
a  compact  mutually  advantageous  and  desirable. 

All  this  sounded  well ;  but  the  manager,  who 
was  a  cautious  man,  evinced  hesitation.  He  said 
he  must  see  the  young  lady;  he  would  go  the 
length  of  believing  all  that  M.  Dupas  said  of  her 
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aeiSomplidiments>  but  still  he  miist  see  her  befiwe 
he  m  the  slightest  degree  compromised  fann- 
seUl 

The  manager^  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
anangement  with  M.  Dupas,  made  ^t  the  tenm* 
nalSDiL  of  their  eonference,  called  on  the  following 
day  OB  Mr.  Woodville^  with  whom  he  was  pre^ 
Tiously  acquainted^  and  had  an  qpportanity  of 
sstiftfyiBg  himself  of  the  correctness  of  Dnpas' 
report. 

Violet  was  in  the  room  with  her  fiither  when 
the  manager  entered :  she  was  introduced  to  him> 
and,  all  unconscious  of  the  olgect  of  his  visit,  she 
bcAre  his  scrutinizing  looks  with  modest  assurance ; 
and,  having  staid  long  enough  in  the  room  to 
complete  the  excellent  impression  her  first  coup* 
d'ceil  had  conveyed  to  him^  made  the  earliest  ex- 
cuse for  retiring,  and  left  her  father  and  this  im-* 
portant  personage  to  their  deliberations.  M.Dupas 
shortly  after  knodied  at  the  door,  and  was  added 
to  the  council  of  three — ^for  a  council  it  soon 
became. 

Mr.  WoodviUe  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
cfaftnce  it  offered  for  his  daughter's  deUit ;  but 
Mrs.  Woodville>  he  said,  must  be  consulted'^ 
their,  mutual  intentions  respecting  iheir  daughter 
had  hitherto  been  so  undetermined,  &c.  &c. :  he 
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W0uld^  in  a  day  or  two,  inform  the  manager  whe-' 
tber  Miss  Woodville  could  avail  herself  of  his 
very  obliging  proposal ;  and  after  a  little  more 
conversation  of  the  same  sort>  the  manager  took 
his  leave,  thinking  that  Mr.  Woodville  only 
held  out,  in  order  to  obtain  the  offer  of  a  higher 
salary,  and  which  he  fully  resolved  to  augment 
on  the  monrow. 

"  Do  you  hesitate,  Mr.  Woodville?"  exclaimed 
M.  Dupas,  the  moment  they  were  alone. 
"  You  forget  my  wife,  my  dear  Dupas." 
"  Your  wife !  Her  own  mother  can  never  ima- 
gine any  opposement  to  the  foture  glwy  of  la 
petite :  can  any  thing  be  more  ravishing  than  the 
prospect  of  the  debdt  she  will  make  ?  The  new 
ballet,  for  which  the  whole  of  the  town  are  mad 
with  knowing  of !  To  be  at  once  lancee,  as  the 
object  of  enthusiasm  and  admiration  and  extasie- 
ment!  What  is  there  that  she  may  not  expect  ? 
I  am  all  breathless  with  the  anxiety  of  my  feel^ 
ings ;  that  the  whole  desire  of  my  life  should  be 
so  sublimement  realise, — and  est  il  possible  that 
you  are  not  penetrated,  in  and  out,. with  your  good 
fortune  !  This  it  is  to  be  an  Englishman  ! — the 
porter  that  you  drink,  and  your  bad  climate,  I 
suppose ;  so  that  you  have  no  fine  sentiments^ — 
no  conception  of  the  really  great :  you  are  inca- 
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pable  of  things  elevated ;  and  Miss  Woodrille^  my 
Violet — my  little  child— my  pupil — ray  bijou! 
your  own  daughter — will  be  abandoned  by  you— - 
die  is  to  be  sacrificed^  the  pauvre  enfant !  He^ 
las!  on  d  de  grands  rhalheurs  dans  ce  monde.'^ 

M.  Dupas  ceased  speaking ;  but  he  sighed 
]Hrofoundly.  The  poor  mans  anguish  was  not 
feigned.  Woodville,  who  was  used  to  his  tirades, 
said  a  few  pacifying  words^  and  then  went  really 
to  consult  M  rs.  Woodville. 

The  manager^  in  the  meantime^  as  he  left  the 
house^  walked  up  the  street,  muttering  and  think- 
ing to  himself — "  Beautifol  creature^  certainly ! 
and  will  do— but  she  must  be  rouged  with  care  : 
I  can  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  that  my- 
self. While  they  are  at  their  first  engagements, 
these  husseys  are.  tractable :  yes,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, I  have  made  a  find:  the  ballet  will  at- 
tract, if  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  Venus;  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  beauty  of  this  young 
Houriwill  not  look  much  more  ethereal  than  that 
of  the  black-eyed  Norris  girl.  .  This  one  is  the 
most  uncommon  style  of  the  two.  I  only  foresee 
one  difficulty — she  is  too  respectable.  The  effect 
would  be  perfect,  and  my  fortune  would  be  made, 
if  I.  could  only  have  her  properly  dressed:  gossa- 
is^et  robe,  fastened  by  a  zone— neck  and  shoul- 


ders  quite  bore,  or  a  mere  iloop,  tiuA  Ae  udgbt 
not  be  called  Eve  in  the  aewgpapeni^,  and^  io 
gave  a]^araiioes  with  the  Sainted  ....  . — We 
shall  see;  J  am  aure  it  will  waamev;  and  the 
price  of  Opera-glasses  will  rise.'' 

Violet  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  found  she 
had  not  courage  to  make  her  parents  an  avowal 
of  the  dislike  she  felt  to  the  career  they  now  in 
good  earnest  desired  she  should  embrace.  They 
considered  it  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost. 

Violet  felt  ashamed  of  her  own  ieeiings,  per- 
haps  of  not  having  sooner  discovered  them^  be- 
sides, after  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  with 
her,  how  was  45he  to  find  the  heart  to  declare  thaft 
it  had  all  been  time  thrown  away  ? 

^e  thought  of  poor  M.  Dupas  and  his  despair 
at  su<^  a  result  to  his  many  lessons.  She  th^n 
reflected  on  the  money  expended  iq)on  her  edu- 
cation, and  iSie  bad  return  it  would  be  to  refese 
&e  only  pecunii^  means  she  knew  'She  coidd 
ever  have  in  her  power  of  aiding  her  parents. 

The  finale  was,  that,  between  shame  and  ishy- 
ness,  and  the  innate  sweetness  of  her  disposition, 
Violet's  resolution  -gave  way.  But  the  sad  feel- 
ing of  self-degradation  that  accompanied  her 
comj^ance  made  her  in  secret  shed  bitter  tears, 
and  often   did  she  wish  that  her  lot  had  been 
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dUfyteioAy  taBt,  wbaie  she  almost  lost  tlie  hope  of 
rising  above  the  level  on  which  she  me&tally  con- 
fxmed  himself  to  be  pUoed. 

Stfll  she  bestowed  attention  on  her  profession 
more  even  than  she  had  devoted  to  it  for  aumths 
past.    She  desired,  at  leasts  to  excel  in  her  new 


%e  aUended  rehearsals  as  little  as  possible, 
fiw  these  she  hated,  but  at  home^  and  with  the 
unremitting  pains-taking  of  M.  Dupas,  she  lost 
no  epportunity  of  studying  her  part.  It  was  not 
a  very  difficult  one^  and  had  it  been  more  so, 
Violet's  extreme  beauty,  and  an  exquisite  cos- 
tame,  would  luu^e  eoonterbalanced  many  defects 
in  the  perfonnance. 

In  the  meantime  the  renown  of  the  new  ballet 
had  gone  abaroad,  and  when  the  night  for  its  first 
performance  amved,  not  a  box  was  vacant^  and 
there  was  not  standing  rooan  in  the  pit.  The 
aiost  interesting  conversations  weare  momentarily 
siupended  as  the  curtain,  drawing  up,  diBoovered 
the  first  scene  to  the  expectant  audience. 

''They  say  there  is  to  be  a  new  dancer  to- 
night,  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  was  ever  be- 
held," said  Iiord  John  to  his  Pendant. 

''An  IBnglishwoman,  by  ihe  naine,  though," 
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siiicL  a  hkdjr"  so  ske  will  be  awkwa^rd,  I  am 
all  Englishwomen  are." 

"  That's  true,— but  there's  that  Miss  Norrii 
did  it  uncommonly  well.  Horace/'  whispered  .the 
speaker, ''  did  not  she  break  her  leg  or  soin>ethiiig:» 
jumping  out  of  Harcourt's  cab  ?"  , 

"Either  her  leg,  or  her  rib,  or  sometUog. 
They  sweajr  Harcourt  means  to  marry  her." 

"  Does  he  ?  then  I  will  tell  Crocky  to  give  Win 
good  advice  and  desire  him  not/' 

"  Hush,— here  is  the  new  girl,  by  Jupitar !  If  I 
have  not  dropped  my  opera-glass  ! " 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most  en* 
chanting  scenes  of  the  ballet  that  Violet  Wood* 
ville,  personifying  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty, 
made  her  first  public  appearance  on  a  stage. 

Nervous  to  the  last  degree,  Violet  almost 
fainted  under  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  The 
stage-lamps  restored  her  courage  a  little,  as  they 
always  do,  and  the  imperious  necessity  of  not 
giving  way,  did  still  more  to  sustain  her.  She 
profited  by  the  advice  of  M.  Dupas^ — to  take  no 
heed  of  the  audience,  and  to  think  of  her  part 
only,  not  of  her  judges. 

Suddenly  a  loud  rush  of  applause  rang  on  her 
ears,  and  the  young  girl  was  again  on  the  point 


of  bmg  overcome.  These  were  not  the  vAm* 
pered  tones  of  admiration  falling  like  music  on 
the  ear  of  the  unprotected  novice,  but  the  loud 
and  unexpected  shout  of  the  admiring  multitude 
iliat  first  greeted  the  Violet,  as  incense  to  her 
beauty.  Some  minutes  passed  ere  she  could 
qpite  regain  her  self-possession. 

The  scene  was  at  length  over,  and  then  she 
ikrew  herself  into  her  father^s  arms  and  shed 
tears.  M.  Dupas,  in  his  enthusiasin,  quite  felt 
as  if  she  were  his  own  child  as  he  pressed  her 
to  his  heart.  Tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks 
witiidut  his  knowing,  it,  while  Mr.  Woodville,  as 
a  younger  man,  felt  quite  ashamed  of  his  own 
emotion,  and  tried  to  smile  and  listen  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  friends  and  by-standers. 

Woodville  himself  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
orchestra,  but  for  this  night  he  had  requested 
his  conge. — ''  I  could  not  play,"  he  said,  "  whilst 
my  daughter  danced." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  entire  success  that 
attended  Miss  Woodville.  Her  beauty  and  her 
extreme  gracefulness  left  nothing  to  desire, — ^but 
above  all,  her  uncommon  beauty !  Her  figure  was 
so  finished  by  nature  and  set  off  by  art,  that  it 
alone  represented  perfectly  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
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Vwua.  SiHi  lovely  fui  she  looked  on  die  Binge, 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  have  a  closes  ia- 
speetion^  ere  a  decided  opinion  conld  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  cog^osoenti^  ready  as  th^y  were 
to  acknowledge  that,  at  the  distance  firom  nvhich 
they  had  seen  her,  it  was  no  exaggerated  praise 
to  declare  she  looked  divine. 

Deafening  plaudits  hailed  the  finale,  and  even 
the  ladies  lingered  in  their  boxes  to  see  the  last 
of  '*  the  new  opera-dancer." 

Her  parents'  joy,  and  her  own  most  natural 
vanity,  gave  some  consolation  to  Violet  in  the 
first  st^s  of  the  path  on  which  she  had  so  re- 
luctantly entered.  In  one  week  a  new  existence 
opened  to  her. 

She  never  went  to  the  theatre  without  the  |»o- 
tection  either  of  her  father  or  her  mother,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  due  to  her  parents  to  say  &at 
they  did  their  duty. 

The  young  men  rushed  bdund  the  scenes  to 
make  love,  and  settlements  too,  if  they  might ; 
but  Violet's  modest  manner,  and  her  fiither's 
watchfulness,  shielded  hex  firom  the  lightest  w^pd 
of  offence.  By  turns,  surprised,  excited,  flat- 
teredo  pleased,  and  rarely  mc^rtified,  Violet  gained 
courage,  and  earne4  h^  distinction.    She  made 


nn^  jBoqpahitaaoeB,  slie  xxAigled  hi  a  lalrg^  circle, 
and  acqiiired  aome  of  that  worldly  knowledge  in 
vfaich  she  had  hitherto  been  so  deficient. 

She  was  gay,  if  not  happy  besidesj  for  «he  had 
Utile  time  for  reflection,  and  nothing  positive  to 
vegret.  Oftesx  too  the  real,  or  seemii^  brilliaaoy 
of  her  position,  would  shed  its  endiantnieiit  over 
^  visions  that  rose  to  h^  inuighifttion,  as  they 
iggiH  do  to  that  of  e^ery  young  peroco  who  has 
the  world  before  them  stiU. 

SeUghtfnl  moments^  when  all  the  disi^eeable 
areaHticB  ef  life  are  obliterated  by  the  brief  joys  of 
an  hoar !  and  when  in  a  paradise  of  fiction  it  is 
possiUe  to  forget  that  if  we  are  not  to  be  single 
among  our  fellow-creatures,  as  happiness  is  not 
tibednw  neither  will  it  exist  without  alloy  for  our- 
sehres !  Yet  would  I  say,  dream  on ;  for,  after-lifo 
may  have  its  pleasures  and  its  sanguine  hopes, 
but  never  again  can  we  derive,  as  we  have  done, 
from  the  resources  of  a  bright,  unbruised  spirit, 
that  poetry  of  thought  that  can  create  a  heaven 
CB  earth  to  the  vay  young.  The  scene  is  sure 
to  change^  and  the  clouds  of  sorrow  are  ever 
gathering,  though  unseen  by  us,  ready  to  burst 
and  dim  the  sunshine  of  our  happiest  moments. 
Though  again  and  again  the  elastic  mind  rises 
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above  the  storm,  yet  we  see  that  mind  crushed  by 
degrees,  and  faintly  growing  to  mistrast  present 
happiness,  while  futurity  is  only  seen  through  the 
medium  of  the  worst  despondency.  Alas!  to 
change  it  thus,  how  much  sorrow  must  have  lift* 
gered  o*er  the  now  subdued  and  doubting  spirit, 
that  once  knew  but  the  certainty  of  every  sdteme 
it  cared  to  realize ! 

Miss  Norris  was  still  confined  to  the  house 
with  her  sprained  ancle,  for  having  walked  about 
when  she  was  told  to  keep  on  her  sofa,  it  suddenly 
became  worse,  and  she  was  now  obliged  to  be 
careful  from  fear  of  another  relapse. 

Emily  thought  she  was  very  glad  of  Yic^t's 
aureole  de  gloirCi  but  in  her  heart  she  was  a  Utile 
jealous,  which,  however,  it  was  very  natural  At 
could  not  conceive  herself  capable  of  being  in  the 
least  possible  degree. 

Miss  Norris  amused  herself  every  day  during 
her  illness,  by  putting  on  the  most  becoming 
dressing  gowns  she  could  find,  and  the  listening 
for  Mr.  Harcourt's  cab,  either  driving  to  her  door 
for  him  to  inquire  very  particularly  how  she  was, 
or  oftener  still  to  make  those  inquiries  himself  in 
person. 

Still  he  did  not  propose,  and  the  season  >Vas 
drawing  to  an  end. 
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ISmSjt  howey^r^  grew  more  virtuous  every  dity, 
aad  Mrs.  Norris  was  beginning, to  think  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to  do,  as  she 
had  read  in  fashionable  novels  that  managing 
mammas  sometimes  did;  i  e.  declare  that  her 
daughter's  a&eticms  were  irreparably  engaged, 
andh^  happiness  destroyed;  and  that  therefore 
Mr.  Haroourt  must  either  discontinue  hisMsits^ 
^r  he  must  propose. 

,  Mrs.  Norris  discussed  these  measures  with 
Emily,  but  did  not  find  her  daughter  so  docile  as 
she  was  wont  to  be;  and  Miss  Norris  one  day 
flatly  told  her  mother  that  she  begged  the  affair 
with  Mr.  Harcourt  should  be  left  to  her  own 
caring  for,  lest  he  should  be  worried  away  from 
her  altogether  by  the  manoeuvring  of  other 
people,  which  Emily  averred  always  spoiled  these 
affairs. 

Miss  Norris  was  agreeably  roused  one  mom- 
ing  firom  a  fit  of  low  spirits  by  the  rapid  wheels  of 
Mr.  Harcourt's  cabriolet,  driving  to  her  door  much 
earlier  than  usuaL 

He  must  be  come  to  propose,  thought  Emily. 
**  Mamma,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  for  mamma  was  in  another  room, 
''Mamma,  am  I  becoming?  Mamma,  where's 
mamma?  mammar— don't  you  hear,  am  I  becom- 
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ingT*  Mys.  Noms  now  ruslted  iii>  and  the  i^igbt 
of  Smily  roUing  her  cfirlii  round  her  fingem* 
united  to  her  important  qneitioii,  and  the  most 
hnphnring  interrogative  eyes,  told  her,  at  oiioe,  of 
the  arrival  she  had  not  sooner  learnt. 

"  Here,  my  dear,— here's  a  little — ^there^s  yet  a 
mom«Dt, — ^I  will  detain  him — mdce  haste/^bot 
too  ihuch,  mind."  These  broken  sentences  weii^ 
spoken  with  reference  to  an  old  bit  of  rouge  vrbSadi 
the  provident  parent  drew  from  her  pocket,  and 
which  with  the  last  injunction  of  *' not  too  much, 
mind,**  she  thrust  into  her  daughter'^s  hand. 

''Thank  yon,  mamma,''  said  the  yonng  lady  in 
a  sweetly  grateful  voice,  and  the  right  shadle 
being  cleverly  applied,  EmUy  was  happy  in  her 
mind,  and  felt  she  had  all  her  smiles  at  command 
to  enable  her  to  overcome  this  hitherto  obdurate, 
but  not  hopelessly  unproposing  man. 

''My  dear  Emily,'*  said  Mr.  Hareourt,  "I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  soon  you  will  be  well  enough 

* 

to  join  a  water-party  down  to  Greenwicji,  we  ar^ 
to  make  it  quite  a  fi^te ;  Stanmore  is  to  manage 
it  all,  and  it  is  to  be  the  pleasantee^  thing  in  the 
world;  but  as  I  can  have  no  pleasure  without  f^\i, 
it  is  quite  necessary  for  me  to  know  when  you 
cto  be  one  of  us.**  '  ^ 

Though  tihis  was  not  a  {Proposal,  Smily 
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sa.w  a  verj  agreeable  day^  and  she  brightened 
considerably^  while,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Nom^^ 
1^  named  the  time  about  which  the  apothecary 
might  consider  it  good  for  her^  and  pretty  good 
for  himself  that  she  ahoud  be  emaneipated  from 
the  so£Et, 

The  point  was  arranged  at  kst ;  and  kmg  after 
Mr.  Haxcourt  left  her,  Emily  was  still  building 
castles  in  the  air  on  a  new  foundation  derived 
from  the  expected  day  of  pleasure. 

Violet  was  now  taken  up  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  she  had  not  so  much  leisure  as  for- 
merly; and  Emily  being  obliged  to  remain  at 
home^  they  had  not  met  very  lately.  Miss  Norris 
wrote  her  a  note^  requesting  her  to  come  and  see 
her  that  evening,  if  she  could,  with  the  intention 
of  learning  whether  Viclet  Woodville  had  been 
invited  earlier  than  herself  to  Lord  Stanmore's 
Greenwich  party.  That  she  was,  or  would  be 
invited  was  certain;  for  Enrily  had  ahready 
heard,  of  the  open  admiration  Lord  Stanmore 
professed  for  her  beautiful  friend;  and  she  was 
alsoanxioiur  to  obtain  some  authentic  information 
upon  this  subject. 

It  wa3  very  true  that  amongst  the  many  who 
were  struck  with  the  uncommon  loveliness  of  our 
be^coine,  there  was  one  very  younig  man,  ^  a 
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somewhat  peculiKT   character,  undeveloped^  but 
perhaps  not  the  less  pleasing. 

Lord  Stanmore  was  among  the  first  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  new  opera-dancer ;  but  he 
was  surprised  and  annoyed  when  he  found  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to  obtain  her  affec- 
tions— ^that  is,  her  affections  as  he  meant  to 
obtain  them ;  and  he  soon  perceived  that,  if  se- 
ducing her  was  not  hopeless,  it  could  only  be  by 
means  of  winning  her  attachment,  and  by  the 
bad  principles  he  could  not  but  suspect  were  only 
dormant  in  her  bosom.  ''  I  can  win  her  hardly 
by  her  vanity,"  thought  he,  "  and  still  less  by  her 
avarice,  for  she  has  none." 

Slowly  her  admirer  became  impressed  with  the 
virtue  of  Violet  Woodville's  character,  and  her 
good  conduct  was  undoubted. 

Lord  Stanmore  was  now  really  unhappy:  he 
could  not  think  of  marrying  her,  yet  he  was  very 
much  in  love.  He  was  twenty-two,  and  his  own 
master.  He  would  not  fly  from  the  object  of  his 
passion ;  there  was  always  a  latent  trust  in  his 
breast,  that  example  and  great  temptation  might 
prove  foes  to  Violet,  and  friends  to  him.  He  was 
encouraged  also  by  thinking  that  he  had  made 
some  impression  on  a  heart  as  yet  untried — ^he  at 
least  hoped  so. 
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It  was  certain  that  Violet,  was  flattered  by  the 
respectful  preference  of  her  adnurer-^douUy  re- 
spectful Lord  Stanmore  made  it  appear,  because 
he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  the  most  profound, 
as  well  as  the  most  deUcate  flattery  he  could  oSa 
to  one  in  her  situation. 

Her  parents^  and  even  M.  Dapas^  already 
dreamt  of  her  as  the  bride  of  the  rich  youngpeer. 
Violet  dreamt  no  such  dream ;  but  she  did  not 
the  less  encourage,  after  a  gentle  &shion.  Lord 
Stanmore's  admiration.  He  was  good-looking, 
and  ft  charming  person — besides,  he  was  her  first 
love. 

He  speedily  made  acquaintance  with  all  the 
prima  donnas  and  ballerinas,  through  whose 
means  he  found  he  could  share  the  society  al 
Violet.  At  concerts  and  practisings,  at  rehearsals, 
at  suppers,  and  reunions  after  the  ballet ;  at  the 
house  of  one  or  other  of  the  operatic  corps,  he 
found  the  opportunities  he  sought,  and  was  most 
assiduous  in  availing  himself  of  them.  It  was 
always  something  to  be  maldng  love,  and  even 
if  nothing  more  came  of  it>  he  felt  a  sort  of  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  the  hope  that  he  might  make 
himself  regretted. 

It  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Violet  WoodviUe 
that  Lord   Stanmore  proposed    the  Greenwich 
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water-party ;  and  he  gave  lier  carte  iXancke  to  ask 
all  her  friends,  whilst  he  invited  a  namber  of  men 
to  add  to  their  number.  They  were  all  to  meet  at 
Whitehall,  and  go  down  to  Ghreenwich  by  water. 
Violet  was  naturally  delighted  at  the  pkasaiit 
day  she  expected  to  pass>  and  much  pleased  also 
by  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Staamore  made 
her  the  queen  of  the  fi^te. 

Violet  VP^oodville  went  to  see  Emily  as  she 
requested,  and  gladly  availed  herself  of  her  pei^ 
mission  to  ask  her  friends,  by  hoping  Emily  and 
her  mother  would  be  among  thein. 

"  O,  I  did  not  know,  Violet,  that  this  party  was 
all  for  you !  Mr.  Harcourt  has  asked  me  s^ready," 
said  Emily,  a  little  piqued  at  finding  she  was  ndt 
the  first  personage  on  this  occasion.  **  But  tell 
me,  is  it  true  that  Lord  Stanmore  is  very  much  in 
love?  How  do  you  manage  him,  Violet? — da 
you  think  he  is  at  all  a  sort  of  man  to  marry  you  ? 
Has  he  any  mother,  or  any  tiresome  old  gqar^iaq 
to  meddle  vdth  what  they  have  no  business  V 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Violet,  colouring ; 
"  bu(  as  for  marrying  me,  I  $w  not  so  ambitious; 
Lord  Stanmore*s  relations  would  hate  mc^.  if  he. 
did  marry  me,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  one." 

**  yf\a^X  grMt  nonsense  is  tlt^^t  you  are  talking,. 
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ehild!  why  I  could  fiOKy  you  were  come  out  of  a 
wood  all  at  once." 

''Ohj  you  Igjipw,  Smily>  people  look  upon 
tfaingB  diforcntly^  After  aU>  it  would  be  rcry 
wrong  for  a  persoiai  like  Iliord  Stanmofe  to  many 
jskdj,  who  am  «pt  hia  equal  in  any  way." 

MisiEi  Noaais  buntt  into  a  k>ud  laugh. 

**  Heav^ft  help  your  und^standing !  If  I  did 
nc^  kpow  yon  better>  I  ahould  think  you  weie  the 
greatest  tod  alive.  Who  haa  put  these  ctotchets 
u^to  yoiur  head  ?" 

"  Not  a  beang,  beUeye  me,  b«it  we  may  all  make 
our  own  reflections." 

'^  You  h^  better  make  no  more  such  as  these ; 
in  OMjc  coi)4i^i^  of  life  that  sovt  eS  thing  will  not 
dp  at  aU.  I  never  heard  Lord  Stanmore  was  a 
saiatj, — ifk  it  to  please,  him  you  have  leanil  so 
much  wjsdem?*' 

^^Come,  don't  laugh  too  much  at  me,  Emily. 
You  kpow  thcar^  is  truth  in  what  I  have  said>  at 
all  events." 

4  • 

'*  X  d^e  say  ;  you  may  tell  me  as  much  of  the 
Proverbs  of  ]^ing  ^lomoii;^  but  I  am  not  going 
^  <|uote  th^oa,  for  all  that.  Well,  I  will  talk  no 
more  nansc^i^ae, — ^bMt  tell  me^  what  do  you  hear 
about  me  aiod  Harccmrt  ? — whi^t  is^  said  abwt  it. 
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do  you  hear?'!— ^and  is  it  thought  he  will  propose 
for  me  ?** 

^  '\  Indeed,  Emilyi  people  are  Tery  ill-natured  i« 
what  they  say  of  you  sometimes^  and  I  widi  Mk 
Harcowt  would  propose  to  you^as  youdeaii^it 
so  much,  and  then  nothii^  more  could  be  said/' 

''  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?  I  suppose  it  s 
that  little  spiteful  Celeste,  who  nev»  has' for- 
given me  for  taking  Hareourt  away  hom  her^ 
what  does  she  say  of  me,  Violet  T\ 

''  Oh,  it  is  not  little  Celeste  only,  but  x>&MSt 
people ;  they  dedare  he  never  will  marry  you, 
and  that  you  must  know  it.'* 

''  Well,  I  think  diflferently,— and  if  Mr.  Har- 
eourt d€>es  propose,  I  own  I  shall  glory  in  it»  on 
account  of  that  impertinent  Celeste.  She  is  so 
jealous,  there  is  nothing  she  will  not  say  of  »e. 
Pray,  dear  Violet,  is  she  asked  to  be  of  the  partjr 
to  Greenwich  ?" 

"  I  fear  so,  but  you  need  not  care  for  that" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  I  shall  so  like  it !   Hareourt  will 
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treat  her  with  the  utmost  contempt,  ani  after 
her  behaviour  to  me,  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
sorry  for  her  mortification.  And  then,  Violet,  if 
I  do  marry  Mr.  Hareourt,"  continued  Emily  m 
exuberant  gaiety, — ''how  I  shall  like  to  haVe 
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yott-eonstaittly  vnih^me,  and  what  fixnusemeiit  we 
sball  have !  You  will  always  be  my  best  friend^ 
and  Mr«  Harooort  Hkes  you  already^  and  I  am 
sure  he  w31  be  so  kind  afterwards ;  and  then  he 
is  the  most  generous  person  I  know^  and  will  gite 
me  Maery'  thing  in  ihe  world  I  desire.  How  cu- 
lioiiB  it  will  be  for  us  to  go  to  the  opera  together 
in  our  o^i^n  box,  will  it  not?  And  there  I  shall 
see  Celeste  ail  ths^  way  off^ — ha^  ha,  ha !— dancing 
as  she  always  does,  with  one  foot  more  turned  in 
liian  the  other,  and  seeing  me  where  she  cannot 
get  at  me  with  all  her  ill-nature — how  nice  it  will 
be  for  us  to  go  in  that  way  together !" 

**^Deairest  Emily,  you  are  very  kind  to  think  of 
me  80;  I  do  wish  it  was  all  settled  with  Mr.  Har- 
eomt;  but  you  have  never  told  me  if  you  have 
hoard  any  more  of  M.  Larray ;  I  am  afraid  he 
thought  you  behaved  unkindly  to  him.'' 

Emily  Norris  made.no  reply,  but  her  expres- 
sion chaaged. 

He  is  gone  to  Paris,  is  he  not  ?  '^ 
Do  not  name  him  now,"  exclaimed  Emily, 
bursting  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears,  and  evincing 
g^ef  as  violent  as  her  gaiety  had  been  the  very 
iastatit  previous :  and  leaning  on  the  table,  she 
hid  jber  face  with  her  hands. 
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''  Good  hwvQiis  I  dx)  you  care  so  much  for  him?  '* 
•aid  yidet  WoodviUe  in  astoiiighment 

"  Indeed  I  doj — ^he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
whole  world  I  ever  really  pr^ferred^ — and^-per- 
haps  I  phaU  ney^  see  him  again." 

"  Then  why,  Emily,  have  yc^  beha^ved  ity  hi»i 
in  the  way  you  have  I  you  knew  him  to  he  de>- 
voted  to  yon." 

'^  Ah  I  if  I  could  recall  the  past  it  should  all  he 
different  I  thiHight  if  I  could  only  xaanry  Mj(. 
H$^cour1;^  that  wa&  every  thing,  and  that  I  sh<yuU 
he  a  lady,  and  then  that  odiosos  Create  eould 
affront  me  no  mora  I  was  not  always  in  the 
same  miijbd  There  were  times  that  {  would 
sooner  have  been  Henri's  wife  than  the  King  of 
England's ;  but  then  we  quajrelled^  ai^d  he  w-a^ 
jealous ;  and  mamma  too^  the  moni^  she  thought 
it  possible  Mr-  Harcourt  would  mairry  m^  never 
talk^  of  |iqy  thing  elae;  and  c^  Henri  being 
poor,  and  of  how  rich  I  should  be,  a^^  th^t 
was  the  great  thing.  And  I  could  iiot  help 
likuig  to  flirt  with  Mr,  Harcourt^,  bcicav^e  of  that 
Frei^^h  girl»  who  has  always  b^n  interfering 
wi;th  me  aJJi  my  life ;  and  the«  I  qi^r^d  d]ir§^- 
fidly  with  M.  I#rray„  bec^\v^e  he  i^id  he  hoa^d 
that  Mr.  Harcourt  would  not  marary  me»  a^d  ^X 
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I  should  lose  my  chaxacter,  and  lie  tlimtened  to 
give  me  up  for  ever  if  I  would  not  promise  not 
to  see  Mr.  Harcourt  any  more;  and  I  was  very 
angry,  and  declared  that  all  should  be  at  an  end 
then  with  Henri,  for,  that  sinee  he  said  this,  I 
would  not  ever  marry  him,  and  that  I  woidd  not 
be  governed  by  any  body. 

*'  I  was  certainly  very  angry.  I  think  I  told 
Henri  I  wondered  how  he  could  expect  that  I 
should  not  prefer  Mr.  Harcourt  to  him,  and  that  I 
had  a  right  to  do  as  well  for  myself  as  I  could. — 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  he  was  in  a  passion 
with  me  at  first,  but  at  last  he  softened  entirely; 
and,  when  I  least'  thought  of  his  doing  so,  he 
held  out  his  hand  and  took  mine,  and  said,  **  Let 
us  part  friends,— dear  Emily,  may  God  bless  you ! 
— ^I  have  loved  you  very  much — I  will  not  ask 
you  ever  to  think  of  me  again,  but,  for  your  own 
sake,  have  prudence ;" — and  before  I  had  time  to 
answer,  he  left  me,  and  next  day  went  to  Paris. 

''  This  was  the  first  idea  I  had  of  his  leaving 
England,  except  on  that  one  evening  at  our  house 
when  he  bade  me  a  sort  of  farewell  through 
you ;  but  we  had  been  friends  after  that,  and  I 
never  thought  he  was  serious  in  meaning  to  go 
abroad. 
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So  now  it  is  all  over>  and  I  shall  never"- 


Tears  choked  her  utterance>  and  Emily  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  grief  she  never  reckoned  upon 
undergoing,  or  her  own  selfishness  would  have 
saved  her  from  the  infliction. 


(    «5    ) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Fair  laughi  the  mora,  aud  soft  the  sephjr  Uowi, 
As  proudly  sailbg  o'er  the  azare  realm, 

la  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  g^oes, 

Touth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleaiure  at  the  helm." 


"Mamma,  it  is  such  a  loyely  day!"  exclaimed 
Violet  Woodville,  her  face  radiant  with  pleasure : 
*'how  delightfid! — ^nothing  could  be  more  per- 
fect ! " 

It  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  water-party  to 
Greenwich;  exquisite  in  truth  it  was, — just  one 
of  those  days  which  we  can  haye,  even  in  this 
country, — just  such  a  day  as  it  is  worth  while  to 
exist  in,  and  to  possess  no  other  blessing. 

Should  the  reader  be  capable  of  appreciating 
the  actual  charm  there  is  in  a  very  fine  day,  he 
win  understand  the  force  of  Violet  Woodville's  ex- 
clamation of  "  How  delightM !  *'  and  when,  added 
to  the  weather,  we  can  combine  the.  gayest  spirits 
and  the  most  smiling  joy  of  a  young  mind, — 
confess  with  me,  my  reader,  say  what  we  may, 
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there  are  some  heavenly  hours  in  this  world  of 
ours>  and  that  sometimes  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  been  bom^  and  to  have  incurred  the 
chance  of  all  the  weal  or  woe  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  man. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock ;  the  WoodviUes  were 
ready  to  set  forth.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
whole  party  should  meet  at  Whitehall-stairs>  and 
proceed  thence  in  boats  to  Greenwich;  the 
WoodviUes  and  the  Norrises  were  going  together. 
At  this  moment  a  note  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Woodville^  from  Lord  Stanmore. 

^'This  is  most  provoking,"  said  he,  handing 
the  note  to  Mrs.  Woodville.  ''Indeed  it  m." 
replied  that  lady,  with  an  expression  of  conster- 
nation. ''Indeed  it  is;  so  Violet's  new,  beau- 
tiful pink  hat  goes  for  nothing,  and  she  might  as 
well  not  have  had  a  new  one ! " 

"  Nay,  indeed,  that  I  don't  see  at  all ;  little 
Violet  ought  to  have  all  the  hats  in  the  kingdomi 
such  a  good,  pretty  little  daughter  as  she  is  to 
me;^'  and  the  fond  father  kissed  his  child  with 
proud  affection. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  meatt  that  Violet  should  not 
havie  as  many  new  bonnets  as  she  wants,  only 
that  beautiful  pink  one  she  does  look  so  well  in, 
and  it  cost  a  great  deal ,  but  as  I  knew  she  was 
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to  see  Liord  Stanmore^  on  that  account  I  would 
make  her  hare  it,  wasn't  it,  Violet  T* 

**  Dear  father,  all  this  time  you  have  not  told 
me  what  the  note  contains ;  never  mind  my  bon- 
net, mamma,  but  tell  me  that." 

The  note  certainly  communicated  disagreeable 
intelligence.  It  was  from  Lord  Stanmore,  to  say 
he  had  that  instant  received  a  bad  account  of  his 
mother's  health;  she  had  sent  for  two  physicians, 
and  he  was  led  to  fear  there  was  danger.  He 
was,  consequently,  instantly  going  down  to 
Brighton,  where  Lady  Stanmore  was  stapng. 
He  desired,  however,  that  the  party  might  pro« 
ceed  without  him.  All  the  arrangements  were 
made  for  it,  and  he  had  requested  a  friend  to 
talce  his  place  on  the  occasion.  Lord  Stanmore's 
note  eoncluded  with  expressing  great  regret  at 
losing  so  much  pleasure  as  he  had  anticipated  in 
sharing  the  society  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  sor- 
row for  the  cause  of  his  deprivation. 

Violet  looked  rather  blank  on  finishing  this 
note.  A  great  part  of  her  happiness  vanished. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  began  to  think  the 
day  was  not  so  fine  as  before.  She  mused  for 
some  nnnutes;,  aiid  then,  turning  round,  inquired 
in  an  absent  manner  what  was  to  be  done  now 
about  going. 
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**  Oh,  we  go,  of  course,  all  the  same,"  replied 
Mrs.  WoodviUe,  who  very  much  liked  what  she 
called  a  pleasure  party;  '^ don't  you  see  Lord 
Stamnore,  iii  a  very  thoughtM  manner,  particu- 
larly requests  that  we  should  upon  no  account 
give  up  going,  stating  that  he  has  got  a  friend 
to  take  his  place.  Whaf  s  his  name,  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  ?  Does  Lord  Stanmore  mention  the  name 
of  the  iriend  who  is  to  preside  in  his  place  to- 
day? Give  me  the  note.  -No — a  friend,— no,i 
there's  no  name, — ^that's  a  pity.  I  wonder  Lord 
Stanmore  did  not  mention  his  friend's  name,-^if  s 
always  as  well  to  know  who's  who." 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  a  gentleman,  can't  that 
content  you,  Mrs.  Woodville?  What  does  it 
sig^mfy  what  his  name  is?"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
ville. 

''  Oh,  of  course  I  suppose  he  is  a  gentleman^ 
but  still  it  is  as  well  to  know  what  people  are  be* 
sides." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  what  more 
th^e  is  to  know  besides." 

"No,  you  never  do  know  what  you  ought/ 
WdOl,  here's  the  glass  coach.  I  sup)pose  you 
gave  a  guinea  for  it  for  the  day  as  usual,  Charles, 
eh?  It  is  a  very  neat  one,  I  declare, — just  as 
good  as  if  we  had  our  own  carris^e." 
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^*  Yes,  I  desired  to  have  a  nice  one  tliis  time. 
Now  get  in^  or  we  shall  be  too  late ;  you  know 
we  are  to  call  for  the  Norrises," 

When  the  Woodvilles  and  the  Norrises 
reached  WhitehaU  Yard  they  were  late,  at  least 
it  appeared  so  from  the  previous  arrival  of  two 
other  vehides,  one  being  green,  the  other  a  deep 
yellow. 

Out  of  the  windows,  of  these  several  equipages 
protruded  some  fair  faces,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  eminently  Parisian  hats  that  waved 
on  the  top  of  these  faces  were  not,  in  some  in- 
stances,  fairer  stilL 

Impatience  wais  strongly  exhibited  on  the 
most  coquettish  countenance;  and  two  or  three 
cabs  were  waiting  in  the  court,  while  their 
owners,  in  the  very  whitest  gloves,  were  alter- 
nately walking  about,  admiring  the  French  polish 
on  their  own  boots,  or  stopping  to  pacify  the 
anxious  sylphs  of  the  glass  coaches. 

The  Woodville  party  was  clearly  the  cause  of 
all  this  restlessness,  and  their  arrival  was  hailed 
accordingly.  Then  began  the  letting  down  of 
steps,  and  the  gentlemen^'s  little  cab  boys  touch- 
ing their  hats,  and  endeavouring  to  get  noticed 
and  obtain  their  orders,  so  as  not  to  have  to  wait 
all  day,  and  perhaps  all  night  too,  in  Whitehall 
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Yard  for  their  nmsters,  by  whom  tYmi  \irrelehed 
Utile  existences^  and  that  of  their  poor  cab  hcumefl, 
were  being  equally  forgotten. 

Then  there  was  the  shawling  <^  the  ladies. 
They  were  all  of  them  good-looking,  or  approach- 
ing to  it.  which  some  wtmien  contrive  to  make 
about  the  same  thing. 

One  there  was  smarter,  and  still  more  attsp 
petits  aabis  with  herself  than  the  rest  of  her  com- 
panions. She  was  really  pretty,  and  had  taken 
every  care  to  make  the  most  of  that  advantage. 

*^Mon  cachemire — mUle  pardanst — metis  c*€9t 
egale,  Milor, — ne  vous  derangez  pets,  Mihr^  maty 
f 'a  fdat,  j>  vom  assure,'' — and,  on  this  assurance, 
the  Milor,  of  course,  redoubled  his  attention  to- 
wards draping  the  fidds  of  an  exquisite  cache- 
mire des  Indes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lady  in 
question. 

''  There's  Celeste,"  whispered  Epiily  Norzis  to 
Violet,  as  she  availed  herself  of  Mr.  Haroourt's 
assistance  to  walk  down  to  the  stairs. 

''  Ah,  mais  voUa  ma  chere  Miss  N(»rris, — oum 
quelle  jolie  robe  queUe  ports  !  II  faut  abs(j^meisi 
queje  luiparle  un  taut  petit  mot,'*  cried  the  owner 
of  the  cachemire,  as  she  advanced  towards  Emily, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Mihr. 

''  Chere  Miss  Norris,  I  must  tell  you,  you  are 
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to-day.  I  liav^  to  fHUeiter  you,  have  I 
not  ?  Congratulate  you  call  it  And  you,  too, 
Mr.  Harcourt  Well,  you  will  live  v^  happily 
together,  I  do  not  hut  helieve  you  wilL  Drdle 
de  ehoae  que  le  mariage  !  c^e$t  une  liaison  pour  la 
vie!  maU  tous  les  deuatvous  ilea faites pour ala, 
n'est'cepasf  et  quand  est-ee  queoenra,  ma  tria 

I  The  lapt  words  were  conveyed  in  a  loud  whis* 
per.  Emily  Norrk  endeavoured  to  look  as  if  she 
did  not  understand;  and,  with  as  much  coolness 
86  she  eould  assume,  she  replied: — ''I  do  not 
know  to  what  yon  fdlude^  Madlle.  Celeste,  but  I 
am  so  sorry  for  the  ungrateful  reception  you  met 
with  in  the  ballet  on  Saturday.  Every  body  has 
told  me  of  it,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  dis- 
tressed me  for  your  sake." 

'*  Eh,  mats  ne  vous  donnez  ptfia  cette  peme,  man 
ange  de  honti.  Mak  c'est  que  fai fait  mal  expres 
pcur  mie$i€uaer  de  ce  rSle  qui  wCennuii  a  la  mart ! 
Mais  ditea  done, — voum  me  priereg  a  wa  n6cea, 
feepere  9  Ah,  vaUa  MHor  qui  m' attend  teujoura  ;  au 
remir,  eher  enfant ;''  and  the  malicious  Celeste 
skipped  off,  happily  conscious  of  having  said  the 
most  disagreeable  things  she  could,  if  not  to 
Emily,  at  least,  to  her  lover,  who  was  out  of  tern- 
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por  MCCMrdingly,  for  Mr.  Harcourt  never  eootd 
bear  to  be  aimoyed, — it  is  very  disagreeable. 

Violet  was  upon  her  father's  arm,  still  a  little 
distressed  at  the  unavoidable  defection  of  Lord 
Stanmore. 

Laughing  and  talking,  the  whole  party  reached 
the  boats.  In  these,  two  or  three  gentlemen  were 
already  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  the  ladies,  and  one  of  them  now  jumped  for- 
ward, and  said  something  to  Mr.  Harcourt  about 
introducing  him.  Mr.  Harcourt  obeyed  by  pre- 
senting this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Woodville  and  his 
daughter,  and  in  him  Violet  at  once  recognised 
Mr.  d'Arcy,  whom  she  had  never  beheld  since 
the  night  when  she  met  him  at  Mrs.  Norris's. 

The  impression  he  had  then  produced  had  al- 
most worn  away. 

Mr.  d'Arcy  said  he  was  desired  to  fulfill  all 
the  duties  of  his  absent  Ariend,  Lord  Stanmore, 
on  this  occasion,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of  de- 
ference, to  conduct  Miss  Woodville  to  the  boat. 

As  he  spoke,  D'Arcy  gazed  in  admiration  on 
the  most  beautifiil  face  he  thought  he  had  ever 
beheld. 

At  length  everything  was  arranged,  and  Mr. 
Woodville,  and  Violet,  Emily  Norris,  and  Mr. 


fiktioD  ^f  MadUa*  Cd^sie),  that  ymiig  lady,  Inr- 
self  and  h^  MiloTs  wffte  aU  stowed  in  the  .first 
Ipoati  l^ut  ere  it  shoved  off  D'Arcy  discoTered 
that  there  was  no  remaining  place  for  him. 
;  -.P'^rps^V'r exclaimed  Lord  William  Cr — , 
*\w)iff^t.  ;^e. yoja,  looking  at?  There's  plenty  of 
X0C9P  foe  you  in  the  other  boats." 

/''S^;I,'See^  bj^t  this  is  the  one  I  mean  to  g^in'; 
who  will  moy^:? 

/•'  .Why  :you  don't  think  we  shall  ?" 

'*  Iiuleed  I  do;  my  dear  William^ — one  of  you 
i%Us|l  I  am  particularly,  desired  to  see  that  Miss 
WoodviUe  is  taken  care  of>  and  I  cannot  think 
of  going  in  one  of  the  other  boats  when  she  is  in 
this/'  and,  stepf»ng  forwards,  Mr.  d'Arcy  whis- 
pered something  in  Lord  William's  ear  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  propose  to  his  com- 
paoiony  ft.  €.  to  Celeste,  to  find  places  elsewhere. 

Now,  MadUe.  Celeste  had  already  practised 
some  manoeuvring  to  be  where  she  was,  and  to 
be  ousted  thus  she  thpught  unbearable,  and 
tUi&  opinion  she  expressed  to  Lord  William. 

"  Madlle.  does  not  like  moving,  D'Arcy ;  she 
made  a  pcmit.of  being  in  this  boat;"  and  he 
added,  confid^tially,  "see  if  you  can  get  her  out 
yourself,  it's  all  one  to  me,  but  I  mustn't  affront 
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her,  because  I  am  making  love  to  her,  and  I 
have  so  many  affairs  just  now  on  hand,  I  can^t 
afford  losing  time  to  make  it  up  if  I  quarrel  with 
her." 

With  an  air  of  soft  benignity  D'Arcy  proffered 
his  hand  to  Celeste,  and,  on  obtaining  hers,  gave 
it  a  most  hardy  gripe,  which  acted  the  part  of  a 
lever  to  the  Frenchwoman,  whether  she  would 
or  not;  but  he  accompanied  the  action  with  a 
smile  and  a  look  he  meant  for  her  alone,  and 
one  that  he  would  sooner  have  resigned  all 
chance  of  the  place  he  aimed  at  possessing  than 
Violet  Woodville  should  have  noticed^  It  tho- 
roughly overcame  poor  Celeste,  who  went  away 
with  a  better  grace  than  she  threatened  to  do  at 
first. 

To  make  one  more,  instead  of  the  two  who 

were  gone,  a  Madame  N was  ushered  into 

the  vacant  place^  who,  not  having  a  cavalier, 
said  she  did  not  want  one,  and  was  taken  at  her 
word. 

D'Arcy  was  quickly  by  the  side  of  Violet ;  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  waterman  called  out  to  Mr. 
Woodville,  to  leave  his  daughter,  in  order  to  trim 
the  boat  by  sitting  on  the  opposite  side. 

D'Arcy,  in  an  easy  manner,  lamented  Lord 
Stanmore's  absence,  and  did  not  scruple  to  ex* 
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press  the  reason,  which  wonld^  he  said,  make  the 
deprivation  be  donbly  felt  by  his  friend. 

Violet  replied  with  embarrassment.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  other  subjects:  she  found 
Mr.  d'Arcj  an  easier  parson  to  converse  with 
than  she  expected,  and  in  spite  of  the  timidity 
which  she  involuntarily  felt,  whenever  the  recol- 
lection of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Harcourt 
crossed  her  mind,  still  his  agreeableness  won 
upon  her. 

His  manner,  too,  she  found  different  from  what 
she  had  considered  it  on  that  occasion.  There 
was  none  of  the  superdlionsness  she  had  disliked ; 
and  when  by  accident  she  saw  his  expression, 
Violet  only  beheld  the  most  speaking  counte- 
nance, and  not  a  feature,  as  she  thought,  that 
was  not  lighted  with  philanthropic  benevolence. 

Violet  Woodville  was  fairly  puzzled ;  she  won- 
dered how  she  could  ever  have  thought  ill- 
naturedly  of  him. 

''  Do  you  know.  Miss  WooSlville,"  said  D'Arcy, 
"I  saw  you  at  the  Opera,  for  the  first  time,  on 
Tuesday.  I  am  only  just  returned  to  town.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  thank  you  for;  I  never 
iLnew  in  my  life,  before,  how  exquisite  an  enjoy- 
ment it  is  to  admire  with  such  intensity ! " 

''I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  ballet  pleased 
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you; — ^indeed,  I  think  tlie  scenery  is  beautifiil/^ 
answered  Violet  with  shyness. 

''  Oh,  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  scenery/'  and 
D'Arcy  smiled  archly  in  her  face.  "I  do  not 
remember  it  even,  I  only  thought  of  seeing  my 
beau  ideal  of  a  Venus  so  unexpectedly  embodied* 
as  I  saw  it  then, — as  I  see  it  now !  But  you  are 
tired  of  hearing  you  are  handsome,  and,  young  as 
you  are,  you  find  the  theme  is  hackneyed.  Do 
not  hate  me  if  I  could  not  fail  to  worship,  and  to 
tell  you  so,  as  all  those  that  ever  beheld  you 
fain  would." 

**No,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  I  am  not  so  used  to  compli- 
ments as  all  that/*  said  Violet,  naivemeni;  ^'but 
only  I  like  people  not  to  exaggerate  so  much  to 
me,  because  I  think  they  must  suppose  how 
vain  I  am,  and  that,  you  know,  is  not  flattering 
at  all." 

"  Flattery,"  muttered  D'Arcy,  half  to  himself, 
"  no  one  ever  flattered  you." 

Are  you  fond  of  the  Opera,  Mr.  d'Arcy  ?  " 
Yes,  very ;  I  like  it  because,  in  the  first  place, 
I  am  really  fond  of  music :  and,  whether  or  no,  I 
frequent  it  on  principle." 

*'But  why  on  principle  ?  " 

"  We  become  so  vile  and  hardened  occasionally, 
I  think  it  is  an  immense  thing  to  get  one's  old 
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romance  brushed  up — ^revived  a  little  at  intervals, 
and  nothing  does  that  so  effectually  as  a  good 
opera.  These  tQuchings  up  do  the  basest  hearts 
an  infinite  good.  Ah !  I  suppose  I  talk  nonsense 
to  you,  who  can  know  nothing  of  the  world, — ^may 
you  long  remain  blest  with  ignorance :  you  ought, 
for,  if  I  ever  read  a  countenance,  yours  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  charming  mind.  I  could  look  at  you  for 
ever,  and  I  could  not  imagine  you  possessed  one 
fault !     Tell  me,  have  you  one  in  the  world  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Violet,  laughing,  "so 
many ;  but  I  shall  riot  tell  them." 

"Well,  I  think  you  would  if  I  were  to  press 
you  very  mueh.^' 
"What  makes  you  think  so?" 
"  You  have  an  air  of  candour  that  bids  de- 
fiance to  concealment  of  any  kind.*' 

"Altogether,  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  me 
than  I  deserve;  I  am  not  in  the  least  better  than 
other  people,  I  assure  you." 

"  For  instance,"  said  D'Arcy,  "  not  better  than 
any  one  of  us  in  this  boat  ?  I  confess,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  am  curious  to  comprehend  this  stand- 
ard of  your  own  perfeiction.     To  begin  with  that 

formal  Madame  N ,  who  has  been  the  Emilia, 

pocket-handkerchief  woman  in  Otello  for  the  last 
iluree  seasons,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,— an 
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excellent  woman,  for  what  I  know>  but  would  you 
exchange  all  the  good  you  are  sure  of  in  your- 
self,  for  the  qualities  you  may  suppose  her  to 
possess  ?  " 

"No,  no!" 

"Well,  there's  Miss — Miss  Norris,  what  do 
you  think  of  her  ?"  D'Arcy  spoke  with  an  enquir- 
ing eye.  Violet  reddened,  for  she  was  reminded 
of  the  scarcely  less  than  contempt  with  which 
she  had  before  heard  D'Arcy  speak  of  Emily 
Norris. 

"  Miss  Norris  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  she 
answered,  almost  deprecatingly. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  D' Arcy.  Violet  raised  her 
eyes  to  his.  They  were  fixed  upon  her  with 
earnest  penetration,  while  a  smile  played  round 
the  comers  of  a  very  handsome  mouth.  Then 
those  eyes,  as  they  encountered  Violet  Wood- 
ville'sy  softened;  and  timidly  Violet  turned  her 
head  away.  But,  in  her  heart,  she  felt  pleased ; 
and  the  soft  voice,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
D'Arcy's  remarks  should  be  made,  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  on  her  susceptibility,  whilst  it  pre- 
vented their  being  heard  by  their  companions. 

D'Arcy  had  very  handsome  eyes,  and  the  most 
expressive  I  ever  saw ;  they  were  not  continually 
handsome,  but  they  had  some  latent  charm :  it 
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eiDSteA,  but  was  not  always  evident ;  and  at  times 
it  slept  entirely  beneath  that  look  of  ntter  indif- 
ference which  had  been  so  mneh  remarked  by 
Violet  when  she  first  met  him. 

''  There's  Mr.  Woodville,  but  we  will  pass  him 
over :  he  is  your  &ther,  and  that  at  once  endears 
him  in  my  mind." 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  if  you  knew  my  hthet,  he  is  better 
than  anybody  in  the  world:  I  wish  I  was  but  half 
as  good  as  he  is.'' 

*•  I  believe  you. — Now  for    Mr.    Harcoort: 
what  say  you  for  his  excellencies  of  character  t  ** 
''  I  see  him  almost  for  the  first  time." 
''  Then  there  remains  only  myself  to  discuss. 
Would  you,  at  a  venture,  exchange  all  the  good 
feelings  you  must  be  conscious  offer  mine  ?  " 

''  But,  again — ^I  know  you  so  little,  Mr.  d* Arcy, 
yet  I  dare  say  you  are  a  very  good  person.** 

The  innocent  gentleness  with  which  this  was 
spoken  would  have  touched  a  tiger's  heart :  D'Arcy 
did  not  smile ;  he  could  not. 

**  D'Arcy,"  exdaimed  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  found 
he  had  exhausted  his  sentimentalities  with  Emily : 
"  D*Arcy,  did  you  ever  see  a  girl  like  that 
little  Celeste  ?  •  By  Jove !  what  could  she  want 
h^e?  " 

*'  The  pleasure  of  sitting  opposite  Miss  Norris 
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and  yourself  I  presume;   undeniably  no  small 
pleasure/*  said  D'Arcy,  bowing  to  Emily. 

But  the  manner  was  changed.  In  those  few 
words  Violet  could  hardly  recognise  the  person 
she  had  just  conversed  with.  His  look,  too !  It 
was  that  look  and  that  tone  that  Violet  could  not 
bear. 

"  Is  Madlle.  Celeste  a  friend  of  yours.  Miss 
Woodville  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Harcourt. 

"  No  ;  I  hardly  know  her." 

"  No !  '*  said  Woodville ;  •  "  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  Madlle.  Celeste,  and  I  like  to  choose 
nice  friends  for  my  good  little  daughter  there. 
You  must  excuse  my  being  very  fond  of  her. 
She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  best  that  ever  lived, 
I  am  sure.  But  I  have  no  business  to  be  saying 
so  here ;  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  so  silly/' 
continued  the  father,  half  modestly,  half  ashamed 
of  his  parental  pride.  D'Arcy  looked  at  Wood- 
ville's  honest  countenance,  and  he  wondered  in- 
wardly. 

Before  dinner  the  whole  party  went  sight- 
seeing, as  is  usual,  I  believe.  D*Arcy  took  care 
not  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  Violet,  and  she 
was  too  happy  to  wish  for  any  change.  So  off 
they  all  went  to  see  the  Hospital,  as  most  of  the 
party  bad. done  a  hundred  times  before;   but 
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wliicb  was  no  reason  for  their  not  doing  it  again 
now. 

Many  a  joyous  party  has  trod  the  courts  of 
Greenwicli  Hospital — ^many;  and  if  those  old 
stones  could  speak,  what  tales  of  love  they  could 
reveal !  Vows  spoken  there,  and  long  forgotten. 
There,  too,  many  a  tear  has  fallen,  and  many  a 
ringing  laugh  has  sounded;  and  oblivion,  and  the 
dust  of  the  dead  are  all  that  remain  of  eventful 
hours — ^the  joy  or  the  misery  of  a  human  life ! 
But  of  these  things  there  is  no  record ;  for  the 
heart  has  none. 

E'en  such  is  time,  which  takes  in  trust 
Onr  yoath,  our  joys,  and  aU  we  hare. 

And  pays  us  nought  save  i^  and  dust ; 
Which,  in  the  dark  and  silent  g^ve. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Before  Emily  quitted  Mr.  Harcourt's  arm,  on 
arriving  at  the  "  Ship,"  where  they  were  to  dine, 
Mrs.  Norris  approached,  and  said  to  Emily,  in  a 
s<Hrt  of  genteel  voice,  which  she  used  on  particular 
occasions — ''  Dearest,  I  fear  I  spoilt  half  your 
happiness  to  day,  by  not  being  able  to  be  with 
you  on  the  water.  Emily  cannot  bear  to  be 
chaperoned  by  anybody  but  myself,  Mr.  Harcourt ; 
she  is  quite  childish  about  that.    But  you  saw, 
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love^  there  really  was  no  room  for  me ;  and  the 
Woodvilles  are  such  gOod  people,  and  they  were 
in  the  boat!" 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Mamma;  I  did  regret  your 
not  being  with  me;  but  I  knew  you  could  not 
help  it,"  answered  Miss  Norris. 

''  Mamma,"  said  Emily,  while  adjusting  her 
hair  before  dinner,  ''  Mamma,  I  beg  you  will  get 
anywhere  but  near  me  at  dinner — ^above  all,  do 
not  sit  opposite  to  me.  It  is  very  easy  for  you, 
if  you  try,  to  get  a  seat  a  long  way  from  me  down 
the  table,  on  the  same  side — only  a  long  way  from 
me,  mind  that !" 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  "  and  pray  don't 
let  your  temper  get  the  better  of  you,  so  as  to 
have  any  of  your  snapping  at  Madlle.  Celeste. 
She  will  do  you  harm  yet  if  you  are  not  care- 
ful; for  my  part  I  shall  be  particularly  civil  to 
her." 

''Harcourt,"  said  D*Arcy,  the  first  opportunity 
he  found,  *'  what  is  this  new  girl?  *' 

"  What— which  ?  " 

«  That  little  WoodviUe,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Miss  Woodville  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  punctilious  you  are  become!  Upon 
my  word,  Harcourt,  the  society  you  keep  im- 
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proves  you  amazingly.    Miss  Woodville^  then," 
continued  D' Arcy^  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Mis9. 

"  Why,  she  is  a  very  nice  girl,  I  believe,  and  it 
is  no  use  your  looking  after  her.*' 

"  Indeed !  en  (Utendant,  I  shall  like  to  know 
something  of  her." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you,  she  is  a  very  nice  person." 

"  Be  more  explicit,  pray :  how  do  you  know 
anything  about  her  ?  " 

"  She  happens  to  be  a  particular  friend  of 
Miss  Emily  Norris,  and  gets  advice  from  her; 
and  Enuly  possesses  such  high  principles,  that  I 
have  an  opinion  of  anybody  who  is  her  friend/' 
said  Mr.  Haroourt,  slowly  and  pompously. 

"  The  devil  you  have !  '*  exclaimed  D'Arcy, 
bursting  into  laughter;  '^well,  I  don't  despair, 
notwithstanding.  Thank  you,  you  have  told  me 
a  great  deal." 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  gaiety  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  champagne  was  declared 
to  be  the  best  ever  tasted,  and,  on  that  account, 
it  was  tasted  very  often.  All  the  ladies  were  in 
good  humour.  MUar  and  Celeste  became  great 
friends,  and  he  hoped  he  should  not  have  to 
waste  as  much  time  in  making  love  to  the  lady  as 
he  at  first  feared. 
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Emily  and  Mr.  Harcourt  went  on  remarkably 
well^  for  two  people  who,  after  all,  were  playing 
at  cross  purposes. 

Mrs.  Norris  with  her  lynx  eyes  saw  them,  and 
everybody  else,  though  she  obeyed  Emily's  in- 
junction, and  did  not  sit  too  near  her.  Mrs.  Norris 
was  one  of  those  who  particularly  approved  of 
the  champagne,  and  thought  it  almost  as  good  as 
any  lover,  and  wondered  she  had  not  thought 
so  all  her  hfe.  So  she  drank  it;  and  went 
on  looking  benignly  at  all  the  world,  but  keep- 
ing herself  as  decorous  as  she  possibly  could, 
so  as  not  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  rest ;  for  Mrs. 
Norris  was  quite  of  opinion  with  the  man  in 
'Moliere's  Misanthrope:' — 

''  A  force  de  lagesse,  on  peut  6(re  blAmable, 

La  parfaite  raison  fait  tout  extremity, 

Et  veut  que  Ton  soit  sage  avec  sobri^t^. 
«  «  «  «  • 

£u  c^est  une  folie  i  nulle  autre  seconde, 
De  vouloir  se  meler  i  corriger  le  monde." 

After  dinner  D'Arcy  was  extremely  civil  to  Mr. 
Woodville,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
orchestra  at  the  King's  Theatre;  and  blamed 
the  manager  much  for  being  stingy.  He  then 
praised  Violet  exceedingly,  and,  with  great 
frankness,  extolled  her  dancing,  and  told  Wood- 
ville numerous  things  that  he  (D'Arcy)  had  heard 
in  eulogium  upon  her. 
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In  the  evening,  walking  in  the  park  was  pro- 
posed, and  acceded  to  by  all. 

D'Arcy  found  a  moment  to  express  his  anxiety 
about  Mrs.  Woodville's  shawl  being. the  right 
one,  and  to  beg  she  would  allow  him  to  introduce 
a  cousin  of  his.  Lord  Toppington,  who  was  among 
their  number ;  and  he  brought  up  a  raw  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  presented  him,  saying,  ''  The  young 
gentleman  was  most  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
making  '  Mrs.  Woodville's  acquaintance."  He 
next  whispered  in  his  ear — "  There,  Arthur,  that*s 
a  great  thing  I  have  done  for  you^  you  may  be 
much  obhged  to  me,— offer  your  arm  directly, 
and  don't  stand  staring  like  a  fool." 

Then  D'Arcy  glided  back  to  Violet,  who  was 
attending  to  some  young  men,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  forced  to  listen  to  the  honied  words  of  little 
Celeste,  who  was  fond  of  new  acquaintances,  and 
liked  teaching  '^the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 
She  was  rather  a  clever  gipsy,  that  Mademoiselle 
Celeste. 

A  walk  by  moonlight  is  a  very  pleasant  thing 
with  a  lover,  and  a  lover,  too,  just  beginning  to 
bud  into  one.  A  budding  lover  is  a  much  plea- 
santer  thing  than  a  full-blown  one,  very  often; 
there  is  so  much  trouble  attendant  ux>on  the 
latter  sort. 
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D'Arcy  said  nothing  positive  to  Miss  Wood- 
ville  about  his  being  in  love  with  her;  he  was  as 
discreet  on  that  head  as  Mrs.  Norris  herself 
could  have  desired^  and  Violet  grew  more  and 
more  pleased  with  him.  He  pointed  out  the 
moon  and  the  stars  to  her,  but  in  a  new  way,  it 
seemed  to  Violet;  so  that  it  was  really  the  same 
thing  to  her  as  if  she  had  never  seen  them 
before. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Violet  and 
D' Arcy,  out  of  some  twenty  people  who  composed 
the  party,  were  the  only  ones  who  made  an 
observation  on  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Celeste 
and  Milor  thought  of  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  if 
Celeste  had  shown  a  disposition  that  way.  Lord 
William  never  could  have  found  time  to  reply  to 
such  a  singular  little  caprice  cTesprit. 

Emily  and  Mr.  Harcourt  sauntered  on  toge- 
ther. The  latter  was  not  aimabk.  He  declared 
he  could  not  understand  Miss  Norris*s  beha- 
viour :  her  unkindness  was  extraordinary.  Was 
he  not  devoted  to  her? — ^had  she  a  desire  it 
was  not  liis  to  fulfil  ?  Was  he  not  her  slave  ? 
Had  she  ever  had  reason  to  doubt  his  affection  ? 
Had  he  not  forsaken  every  other  lady  for  her 
sake  ? — and  yet,  what  was  the  return  he  met  with? 
He  could  no  longer  doubt  Miss  Norris  had  de- 
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ceived  him ;  her  affections  were  ahready  engaged ; 
he  was  but  the  victim  of  her  coquetry,  and  was 
the  most  miserable  of  men  ! 

That  last  assurance,  as  a  lover,  he  was,  of  course, 
bound  to  add,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  All 
these  sentences  sounded  very  euphoniously ;  but 
what  of  that — ^for  not  one  of  them  hinted  at  a  pro- 
posal— and  !Emily  still  thought  that  might  be 

obtained,  finally ; — ^if  not — ^why ^then ^but 

Mrs.  Norris  was  so  discreet  a  woman,  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  surmise  on  the  future  actions  of  any 
one  under  her  guidance. 

As  for  Mrs.  Woodville,  and  her  boy  Topping- 
ton,  they  trotted  on  together ;  she,  poor  woman, 
trying  to  make  such  innocent  conversation  as  ap- 
peared the  best  suited  to  him,  as  she  conceived  ; 
and  he,  more  shy  than  he  ever  was  in  his  life 
before,  and  a  thousand  times  more  in  awe  of  a 
lady  who  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  than  even  of 
his    stiff  great    grandmother,   the    Duchess  of 
Mightiness,  when  she   sent  to  give  him  a  lec- 
ture, or  to  stop  his  allowance.     He  thought  it, 
however,  very  kind  of  his  cousin  D' Arcy  to  have 
got  him  to  this  water  party,  and  still  more  kind 
to  have  introduced  him  to  so  distinguished  a  per- 
son .as  Mrs.  Woodville. 
"  Bemarkably  pleasing  young  man,  Mr.  d'Arcy, 
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I  think ;  did  not  you,  Mr.  Woodville  ?"  inquired 
Woodville's  spouse,  as  they  reached  home  in  the 
glass  coach. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  he  was  very  attentive  to  aH 
of  us,  I  thought ;  and  he  told  me  also  that  he 
admired  Violet  so  very  much,  which  showed  him 
to  be  a  sort  of  frank  young  man,  without  any 
double  dealing  about  him,  which  is  what  I  hate. 
I  do  not  like  it  when  young  men  come  and  talk  to 
a  girl,  and  are  not  for  saying  anything  of  it  to 
her  parents :  I,  who  know  the  world  well,  always 
guess  that  means  no  good  ;*'  and  upon  the  close 
of  these  pertinent  observations,  Mr.  Woodville 
stepped  upon  his  own  threshold. 

The  next  time  Violet  saw  Mr.  d'Arcy  was 
while  he  was  sitting  in  a  side-box  at  the  Opera ; 
before  she  became  aware  of  his  presence,  she 
thought  only  of  the  audience.  Now  he  alone  was 
that  audience.  The  judgment  of  the  multitude, 
pending  upon  herself  at  that  moment,  was  forgot- 
ten— contending  feelings  were  hers.  She  hated 
so  that  D'Arcy,  the  despiser  D'Arcy,  should  be- 
hold her  one  of  the  tribe  for  whom  he  had  de- 
clared so  much  contempt.  I  at  least  will  show 
him  I  deserve  not  his  ill  opinion,  thought  Violet ; 
''  Still  I  am  an  opera-dancer,"  she  involuntarily 
exclaimed ;  and  never,  since  its  commencement. 
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had  Violet  Woodville's  dislike  to  her  profession 
so  forcibly  recurred  to  her. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  D'Arcy  called 
upon  the  Woodvilles:  he  had  heard^  he  said, 
firom  Lord  Stanmore.  Lady  Stanmore  was  not 
better^  and  his  friend  wrote  in  wretched  spirits. 
He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  his  mother^  and 
Mr.  d'Arcy  declared^  from  the  account  he  re- 
ceived^ he  thought  it  a  hopeless  case;  and  he 
grieved  over  Lord  Stanmore's  affliction  in  conse. 
quence. 

Violet  was  in  the  room  during  D'Arcy *8  visit, 
and  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  her,  when  he  mentioned  Lord 
Stanmore.  She  was  really  sorry  for  her  ad- 
mirer's distress,  and  she  said  so  without  dis- 
guising it. 

D'Arcy  talked  more  of  Lord  Stanmore  to  her 
&ther  and  mother  than  he  did  to  herself.  During 
his  visit  M.  Dupas  came  in ;  and  while  the  family 
greetings  were  going  on,  D'Arcy  contrived  to 
approach  Violet. 

Do  you  never  walk.  Miss  WoodviUe  ?  " 
Oh,  yes ;  very  often." 

"When?" 

"  Very  early ;  before  breakfast,  often." 

"Where?" 
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"  In  Kensington  Gardens :  we  live  so  near ;  it 
is  convenient.*' 

'*  With  Mrs.  WoodviUe?*' 

"  No ;  Mamma  is  not  up  so  early." 

D'Arcy  longed  to  ask, — Alone,  then?  or 
With  whom?  but  he  did  not  quite  dare;  for 
he  was  aware  that  the  drift  of  his  questions  was 
unperceived  by  Violet,  and  he  feared  that,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  might  give  umbrage.  Violet 
actually  did  not  surmise  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries. It  is  possible,  without  being  a  fool,  to 
be  quite  unknowing  in  the  ways  of  the  world ; 
and  Violet  was  the  most  unsuspecting  of  human 
beings.  Her  simplicity  of  mind,  as  to  all  that 
was  artfiil  or  designing,  placed  her  almost  in  the 
position  of  a  child  who  learns  to  read,  but,  from 
hating  the  pursuit,  gains  no  improvement.  Violet 
Woodville  daily  heard,  and  sometimes  saw^  in- 
stances of  deception,  and  even  of  vice;  but  while 
she  knew  such  things  were,  she  did  not  dream  of 
them  in  connexion  with  herself. 

There  are  minds  like  this,  beautiful  only  as 
they  were  created ;  and  how  sad  it  is  to  think 
that  soon  the  contact  of  other  minds  shall  tarnish 
the  purity  of  such  as  these,  and  reduce  them  to 
their  own  level.  Yet  are  we  all  alike  destined 
for  an  ordeal ;  and  if  virtue  falls  into  error,  we 
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are  bound  to  doubt  its  true  perfection.  It  was 
not  made  to  pass  as  useless ;  and  it  has  been  said 
by  one"^  who  was  well  read  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-creatures^ — *'-  La  m&me  faiblesse  qui  nous 
fait  trouver  des  ecueils  au  milieu  du  monde  et 
de  la  covar,  nous  auroit  fait  une  tentation  de  la 
retraite  m6me.  Nous  portons  partout  avec  nous 
la  source  de  nos  crimes  et  de  nos  malheurs,  et 
ainsi  il  ne  faut  pas  attendre  ndtre  surete  des  de- 
hors de  la  situation." 

*  Massinon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  The  game  of  life — ^how  is  it  played — by  whom — 
For  what  ? — What  fearful  trickery 
To  gain  some  wretched  end:  and,  still  more  sad. 
How  much  of  mental  power,  which  ought  to  boast 
A  nobler  aim,  employed  for  means  the  basest ! 
Tis  brave  to  see  two  knaves  engaged,  each  bent 
On  duping  his  opponent ;  but,  alas ! 
There  are  some  nobler  victims,  some  whose  fate 
Might  wring  hot  tears  of  blood  from  human  hearts/' 

Old  Play. 


'*  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville  to  her  husband, 
"  I  cannot  help  thinking  Lord  Stanmore  gets 
Mr.  d*Arcy  to  call  here,  that  he  may  see  us  for 
him,  as  it  were :  you  know  that  is  so  like  a  man 
in  love.  I  fancy,  too,  somehow,  Mr.  d'Arcy 
knows  we  have  guessed  that ;  for  he  is  quite  at 
his  ease,  and  comes  in  to  us  in  a  way  as  if  he 
thought  we  could  only  be  glad  to  see  him." 

"  And  so  we  are,"  replied  Mr.  Woodville ;  "  but 
I  would  rather  see  Lord  Stanmore  himself.  I 
hope  Violet  is  not  thinking  too  much  of  him,  poor 
little  girl !     These  fine  gentlemen  may  go  on  for 
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awhile ;  but  if  anything  comes  to  turn  their  at- 
tention^ there's  an  end  of  them.  Who  knows 
what  fine  lady  he  may  fall  in  love  with  any  day, 
at  all  those  balls  and  places  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ?  Don*t  talk  about  him  to  Uttle  Violet, 
for  fear  she  should  get  to  think  more  of  him  than 
it  is  well  she  should.*' 

"  Not  I !  Really,  Mr.  Woodville,  one  would 
think  sometimes  you  took  me  for  a  fool !  I  have 
not  heard  Violet  name  Lord  Stanmore  these 
three  days ! " 

"  I  am  sure  he  was  in  love  with  her^  however ; 
and  he  knew  well  enough^  from  what  he  saw  of 
me^  I  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  let  my  daugh- 
ter do  anything  that  she  should  not  do;  and, 
with  the  education  we  have  given  her^  I  would 
have  him  to  know  she's  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  any 
Lord.  If  he  only  knew  the  money  we  spent 
upon  her!  Perhaps  he  thinks  she  can  only 
dance  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  thinks ;  but  I  should 
like  to  have  done  with  him^  one  way  or  other : 
there's  a  swarm  of  those  young  men  every  night 
after  the  poor  girl^  all  making  up  their  mind  she 
will  come  to  their  turn.  If  it  was  not  for  our 
always  looking  after  her^  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  not  be  saying  to  her." 
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"  Oh,"  rejmned  Mrs.  Woodville,  "  I  take  care 
of  that,  or  else  M.  Dupas  does.  I  do  wonder 
when  we  shall  see  Lord  Stanmore,  for  the  season 
will  be  over  in  three  weeks,  and,  if  his  mother 
should  die,  why  then  he  will  go  into  black,  and 
will  not  be  going  about  for  some  time.  Parents' 
mourning,  though,  is  not  worn  so  long  as  it  used 
to  be,  is  it,  Charles  ?" 

"  I  don't  know, — ^but  I  don't  see  what  differ- 
ence it  makes  to  us." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  do  though.  There's  a  ring, — see, 
is  it  the  Norrises  ? — ^no,  it's  Dupas, — no,  it's  Mr. 
d'Arcy." 

Mr.  d'Arcy  had  certainly  familiarized  the 
Woodvilles  with  his  visits,  without  their  ever 
having  the  appearance  of  being  abrupt  or  un- 
called for.  During  these  visits  he  saw  Violet, 
but  not  always.  When  he  did  not  he  never 
asked  for  her,  but  he  stayed  less  time  when  she 
was  not  there.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  un- 
derstood it,  and  sometimes  he  got  Mr.  Woodville 
to  play  to  him  upon  the  violoncello.  Very  often 
he  brought  new  music  with  him,  and  he  had  al- 
ways something  to  say  about  Lord  Stanmore. 

Violet  was  never  engaged  in  the  ballet,  that 
she  did  not  see  D'Arcy  in  the  box  nearest  to 
her ;  and  there  was  no  one  whose  applause  was 
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more  frequent,  or  more  loudly  expressed.  By 
degrees  she  got  accustomed  to  seeing  him  always 
at  the  Opera.  She  liked  him  more  each  time 
she  met  him^  because  each  time  she  found  some* 
thing  of  her  original  misgiving  about  him  dimi- 
idshed.  She  soon  beheld  only  the  pleasing  side 
of  his  character. 

Violet  now  seldom  thought  of  Lord  Stanmore : 
she  had  liked  him^  but  D'Arcy  interested  her. 
Ah!  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  meaning  of 
those  two  words !  Interest  another  in  your 
favour,  be  it  man  or  woman,  and  much  may 
follow, — to  please  merely  is  to  do  nothing.  And 
is  it  not  true  that  there  are  some  people  who 
please,  but  who  cannot  interest?  There  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  pleasing  exceedingly, 
and  interesting  exceedingly, — either  may  hap- 
pen, and  neither  in  connexion. 

About  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
Greenwich  water-party,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
the  same  sort  took  place.  D'Arcy  made  love, 
but  not  openly.  He  still  left  Violet  in  doubt. 
As  yet  he  had  not  done  anything  decidedly 
declaring  his  sentiments,  but  he  ascertained  that 
he  had  no  rival,  and  that  was  what  he  most  de- 
sired. '^  Les  impressions  sont  d'autant  plus  dan- 
gereuses  qu'elles  sont  insensibles."    Few  of  us 
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pause  to  analyse  our  feelings^  and  Violet  was  not 
one  of  those  few.  Our  feelings  are  born,  they 
grow,  they  inspire  us  vitally,  and  then,  and  not 
before,  we  wake  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  After 
all,  though  a  great  deal  may  be  said  about  know- 
ing ourselves  intimately,  and  of  the  utility  of 
such  knowledge,  I  doubt  if  there  be  really  any 
advantage  in  it. 

The  commencement,  too,  of  all  sentiments  of 
love  or  friendship  is  so  soothing.  Distrust  is 
disarmed,  suspicion  has  its  opiate ;  and,  if  these 
first  moments  of  illusion  are  to  be  destroyed,  say 
ye,  who  can,  what  remains  in  Ueu  of  them  ?  and  of 
what  avail  is  all  the  reasoning  of  philosophy  if  it 
deprive  us  of  one  little  iota  of  human  happiness  ? 

D'Arcy  had  not  yet  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
the  chance  which  he  had  discovered  for  himself, 
of  meeting  Violet  in  her  morning  walks.  He 
had  his  reasons  for  this  delay.  He  thought  that 
Violet  would  conceive  that  she  did  not  know  him 
enough,  not  to  be  more  surprised  than  he  desired 
she  should  be  at  the  interruption. 

He  had  ascertained  that  a  housekeeper,  or  old 
servant  of  the  WoodviDes,  was  her  duenna  in 
these  walks.  The  Woodvilles  lived  near  Ken- 
sington, and  Violet,  who  was  not  a  strong  person, 
was  advised  to  get  the  morning  air  in  the  gar- 
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dens,  and  it  suited  particularly  the  domestic  ar- 
langements  that  these  walks  should  be  taken 
early. 

"  Pray,  D' Arcy,"  said  Mr.  Harcourt,  one  night 
at  Crockford's,  "  what  have  you  been  at  lately  ?" 

**  I  have  been  very  much  occupied.  But  I  put 
the  same  question  to  you.    You  look  very  ill." 

"And  so  I  am, — ^horridly  ill.  I  am  so  wor- 
ried,— I  am  miserable." 

'*  That*s  a  pity.  '  II  n*y  a  pas  de  plus  grande 
faUe  que  (fetre  malheureux^  *  What*s  the 
matter  r* 

*'  I  am  in  such  a  scrape  with  the  Norrises, — 
Celeste  has  been  blowing  me  to  the  devil.  1 1^ 
hysterics,  and  scenes,  and  faintings, — and  I  de- 
clare I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

**  Cut,  to  be  sure, — don't  be  a  fool." 
Not  if  I  thought  Enuly  really  liked  me." 
Upon  my  soul,  Harcourt,  you  are  as  weak  as 
water,"  exclaimed  D'Arcy. 

**  Ah,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  cared  for  a  wo- 
man in  your  life,"  replied  Harcourt^  pettishly. 

D*Arcy  laughed  out  aloud. 

**  What !  not  for  Mrs.  O'Colly  ?  and  didn't  I 
turn  hair-dresser  for  the  Italian  girl  ?  Didn't  I 
ruin  myself  for  Estelle?  and  didn't  I  go  to  Bome 

*  Da  Deffand. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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after  a  woinan>  who  had  been  divorced^  for  the 
sake  of  two  other  men?  Didn't  I  become  a  Me- 
thodist for  the  brewer's  wife?  and  wouldn't  I 
have  sold  myself  to  the  Devil  for- " 

"  Oh,  I  know  you,  D' Arcy.  At  all  events,  you 
don't  understand  my  feelings." 

"  Well,  but  stay,  I  want  to  ask  you, — ^a'n't  you 
going  to  have  a  supper,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  at  the  Norrises  this  week?" 

"  What  do  you  ask  for  T 

''  There's  some  one  to  be  there  I  want  to  meet, 
and  they  haven't  asked  me, — it  is  a  mistake,  I 
suppose." 

I  am  not  asked  myself" 
Perhaps,  then,  you  would  like  me  to  see  if  I 
can  intercede  with  the  lovely  Emily  for  you ;  or 
is  it  that  slippery  crocodile,  her  mamma,  who  has 
turned  you  out  of  the  house  ?" 

''  No,  it's  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Harcourt,  shaking 
his  head  despondingly. 

"  Harcourt,"  said  D'Arcy,  more  seriously  than 
D'Arcy  often  said  anything,  "as  we  are  old 
friends,  I  should  be  half  incUned  to  give  you 
advice  this  time  unasked  for ;  but  I  will  not,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  should  be  doing  the  most  use- 
less thing  I  ever  did  in  my  Ufe." 

''  Thank  you,  D'Arcy,  I  believe  you  are  a  good 
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feQow.  I  am  going  to  throw  a  couple  of  mains/' 
and  Harcourt  moved  towards  the  hazard  table, 
well  pleased  with  the  amenity  with  which  he 
thought  he  had  listened  to  D'Arcy's  advice ;  for 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that,  though  he  guessed 
its  nature,  that,  nevertheless,  he  had  not  heard  it. 

Of  his  own  accord  D' Arcy  went  the  next  day 
to  call  on  the  Norrises.  He  found  Mrs.  Norris 
and  Emily,  but  the  latter  was  evidently  failing 
in  an  attempted  escape  firom  the  room  as  he  en- 
tered it.  Both  mother  and  daughter  looked  dis- 
comfited. Mrs.  Norris,  however,  soon  recovered 
her  usual  placidity,  and  then  said  she  was  to 
have  music  the  next  evening,  and  hoped  she 
should  see  Mr.  d' Arcy,  if  he  had  nothing  better 
to  engage  him. 

This  was  all  D'Arcy  wanted,  but  he  stayed  a 

few  minutes  making   conversation.     Emily  had 

hardly  once  spoken.     I>' Arcy  talked  of  Harcourt, 

and  said  he  was  out  of  spirits;  Emily  still  did 

not  revive.    At  last  D'Arcy  observed  there  were 

tears  in  her  eyes,  tears,  too,  that  she  wished  to 

conceal,  and   that   she   looked  cross  as  well  as 

unhappy,  which  made  D'Arcy  sure  it  was  not 
feigned  grief. 

A  touch  of  curiosity  led  him  to  observe  her 
more  closely.    She  thinks  Harcourt  is  off,  I  sup- 

f2 
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pose,  thought  D*  Arcy ;  and,  perhaps,  this  sleek 
Jezabel,  her  mother,  has  been  scolding  her 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Norris  went  on  talking  in  her  smooth, 
agreeable,  proper  way,  and  suddenly,  as  if  she 
could  no  longer  control  her  feelings,  Entiily 
moved  to  the  window.  D'Arcy  then  rose  to  go, 
but  at  that  minute  Madame  N was  an- 
nounced, to  whom,  on  her  entrance,  Mrs.  Norris 
manifested  great  civility.     Mrs.  Norris  had  lately 

struck  up  an  intimacy  with  Madame  N .   She 

said  she  was  deUghted  to  cultivate  so  estimable  a 
person  as  every  body  knew  Madame  to  be.  It 
was  everybody  knowing  it,  made  Madame 
N so  very  estimable  in  Mrs.  Norris's  esti- 
mation. 

During  the  greetings  and  seatings  between 
the  new  comer  and  Mrs.  Norris,  D'Arcy  ap- 
proached the  window,  where  Emily  was  still 
standing.  She  certainly  looked  very  unhappy, 
and  turned  away,  to  hide  her  countenance  from 
D'Arcy. 

''Miss  Norris,"  said  D'Arcy  softly,  "is  there 
any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you  ?" 

Emily  opened  wide  her  tearful  eyes.  She  had 
grown  afraid  of  D'Arcy,  and  had  guessed  his 
covert  dislike,  though  she  never  could  feel  sure 
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of  it^  because  it  was  not  easy  to  feel  sure  of  any- 
thing about  D'Arcy.  If  he  sneered  in  one 
breathy  he  complimented  her  in  the  next;  he 
never  was  brusque;  he  often  was  very  civil. 
Emily  had  not  made  him  out>  but  she  was 
simply  getting  to  dislike  him  for  that  very  rea- 
son. D'Arcy 's  present  question  was  uttered  in  a 
different  tone  from  what  she  had  ever  heard 
D'Arcy  speak  with  before ;  at  first  she  hardly  un- 
derstood him.  He  added — "  If  I  can,  I  shall  be 
most  happy." 

An  expression  of  intelligence  now  lighted 
Emily's  face.  Her  mother  s  back  was  turned 
towards  her  at  this  moment, — Mrs.  Norris  was 
still  intent  on  her  new  visitor.  Emily  glanced 
her  eye  at  these  two  persons,  then,  with  great 
haste,  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  crushed 
it  almost  into  D' Arcy's  hand ;  he  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  then  appeared  to  be  only  busy  with 
his  handkerchief 

"For  Harcourt?"  he  said,  inquiringly,  and  un- 
der-voiced. 

*'  No,  no, — not  for  him,  you  will  see, — in  the 
post, — ^you  will  see, — thank  you  for  ever !" 

D'Arcy  thought  he  never  saw  Emily  Norris 
look  handsonier  than  she  did  at  that  moment. 
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when  she  cast  a  look  of  evident  gratitude  towards 
himself. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Nonris's  little  blue,  or  little  red, 
or  little  green  page  (I  forget  which)  was  shutting 
the  door  upon  D* Arcy,  and  the  latter  was  putting 
his  hand  upon  Emily's  letter,  in  order  to  examine 
the  superscription,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Lord  William  B .  His  man- 
ner was  eager,  as  he  joined  D' Arcy,  hastily. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  going  to  you,  D'Arcy, — I 
wanted  to  find  you,"  exclaimed  Lord  William,  in 
a  graver  voice  than  usual. 

"Very  well,  then  we  will  walk  on  together.*' 

"  D'Arcy,*'  continued  Lord  William,  "  I  am  in 
a  scrape ;  I  shall  have  to  fight,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  my  second.'* 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  this, — what  is  it  ?" 

"  It-s  that  cursed  little  Celeste  who  is  at  the, 
bottom  of  it.  She  has  been  telling  lies,  and  that, 
and  her  infernal  coquetry  have  played  the  devil." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  she  looked  mischievous ;  you 
should  always  examine  the  breed  well  before  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  these  ladies.  But  hoir 
is  it,  William  V 

"  It  seems,  when  I  took  to  her,  she  belonged  to 
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Spottington.  I  thought  her  bee, — I  n^ver  aaked 
her^ — ^how  should  such  a  thing  come  into  my 
head  ?  I  thoughl;  she  had  a  great  deal  of  cash 
for  one  who  was  in  the  way  of  getting  her  living 
honestly;  for  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  taken  in, 
and  thought  she  cared  for  me^  and  believed  hey 
when  she  said  she  allowed  no  other  man  to  make 
love  to  her ;  and  I  knew  she  floored  Dick  Went- 
worth.  Well,  one  day  who  should  I  get  a  chal- 
lenge &om  but  Spottington,  saying,  he  was  only 
just  returned  to-  town,  gs  he  should  have  asked 
me  sooner  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  my  un- 
gentlemanlike  conduct.  I  thought  the  man  was 
mad !  I  called  at  hia  house  to  try  and  see  him, — 
be  was  out.  Then  I  wrote  to  him,  asking  him 
to  say,  at  least,  what  he  meant.  Presently 
Bubble  arrived,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  Spotting- 
ton's  friend,  and  that  he  was  desired  by  him  to 
inform  me,  that  I  must  be  aware  my  usurping 
Madlle.  Celeste's  affections,  at  a  time  she  was 
under  the  positive  protection  of  Spottington,  was 
a  piece  of  treachery  that  Spottington  could  not 
forgive.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  affair  might 
have  been  explained,  and  I  would  have  done  it 
myself  with  any  other  man  than  Spottington, 
but  I  hate  him,  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  is  but  an  excuse,  after  all,  to  call  me 
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out,  for  he  and  I  have  quarrelled  before,  only  then 
he  could  not  show  his  teeth.'* 

*'  And  so,  for  a  fool  and  a  coquette,  your  life 
must  be  staked?" 

"  Be  it  so,— we  must  take  these  chances,  and  I 
myself  have  been  a  fool.  Well,  you  will  be  my 
second, — ^that*d  all  I  wanted  you  for.*' 

D'Arcy  and  Lord  William  separated  at  the 
end  of  the  Colonnade  in  Regent  Street. 

D'Arcy  then  remembered  Miss  Norris's  letter, 
which  Lord  William's  recital  had  caused  him 
partly  to  forget.  He  searched  for  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  coidd  not  find  it.  Neither  could  he 
find  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  been 
in  the  same  pocket.  He  was  not  long  in  con- 
cluding that  a  thief  had  deprived  him  of  the  one, 
and  unavoidably  of  the  other  at  the  same  time, 
for  he  recollected  having  taken  out  his  handker- 
chief, when  drawing  out  the  letter  to  read  the  di- 
rection, at  the  moment  he  was  joined  by  Lord 

William  B ,  and  that,  in  the  interruption,  he 

re  deposited  the  two  together.  It  was  evident 
that,  in  abstracting  the  handkerchief,  the  letter 
had  been  lost. 

D'Arcy  was  sorry  for  this  accident,  it  looked 
like  carelessness  on  his  part,  which  made  him 
regret    having  proffered  his  services;    besides. 
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he  did  not  well  know  how,  before  the  next 
evening,  he  could  convey  to  Emily  the  know- 
ledge that  her  wishes  had  not  been  obeyed.  If 
she  had  not  denied  it^  he  woidd  still  have  felt 
assured  that  the  letter  was  for  Harcourt.  It 
was  so  unlucky^  not  having  seen  the  direction^ — 
it  would  have  been  some  clue,  as  to  knowing 
when  Emily  could  expect  an  answer  to  her 
epistle.  Without  running  the  risk  of  Mrs. 
Norris's  being  informed,  D'Arcy  did  not  see  how 
he  could  let  Emily  be  made  aware  immediately 
of  this  misadventure ;  and  Mrs.  Norris,  it  was 
clear,  was  the  last  person  she  meant  should  know 
any  thing  about  it.  D'Arcy  did  not  much  think 
the  pickpocket  would  forward  the  letter  to  its 
destination;  it  was  not  an  impossibility,  however. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done  till  the  next  night, 
at  Mrs.  Norrises. 

He  went  to  Tattersall's  and  met  Harcourt. 

"  Harcourt,"  said  D' Arcy,  "  after  all,  you  never 
told  me  what  occasioned  this  blow  up  of  yours 
with  the  Norrises." 

"  Celeste  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Mrs- 
Norris,  taking  away  her  character.  It  was  found 
out,  and  traced  to  Celeste ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Norris 
was  furious,  because,  as  she  said,  if  it  had  been 
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sent  to  any  body  else, — ^bnt  it  was  a  thiiig  which 
had  nevet  happened  to  her  before,  and  she  never 
could  forgive  it.  Had  she  deserved  it,  she  de- 
clared, she  should  not  have  minded;  but  as 
it  was,  it  was  too  bad.  Poor  woman!  I  never 
saw  her  in  such  a  state  of  anger  before.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  Celeste  gave  the  whole  account  of 
the  gold  chain  I  purchased  for  her  a  month 
ago,  when  we  made  friends  for  a  day  or  two. 
She  heard  me  say  I  had  won  a  hundred  pounds 
of  String  the  black-leg,  and,  as  she  asked  about 
it,  I  could  not  do  less  than  buy  her  that  chain 
with  some  of  the  money.-AU  this  is  her  infernal 
Spite  against  Emily." 

''And  was  it  for  this  you  were  turned  out  of 
the  Norris  establishment  ?  " 

"Not  entirely ;  but  I  had  both  women  upon  me 
at  once :  and,  as  I  could  not  well  deny  the  little 
transaction  of  the  chain,  Emily  sulked;  but  her 
mother  drew  up,  as  if  she  was  old  Scarron's 
widow,  and  said  she  could  not  permit  my  con- 
tinuing any  longer  my  visits — that  Emily's  affec- 
tions were  engaged — ^her  health  gone ;  and,  as  it 
now  appeared,  her  own  character  attacked,  which 
was  the  most  extraordinary  and  unheard  of 
malice,  and  that  she  could  not  disguise  from 
herself^  that  even  the  last  horrible  aspersion  had 


arisen^  in  some  measure,  irom  ber  intimacy  ^with 
Qne  who  was  every  way  unworthy  of  the  ionooent 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  herself  and  her 
daughter.  So  now  you  have  it.  What  could  I 
do?" 

«  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

**  I  left  the  house,  crest-fallen,  and  have  been 
ill  ever  since.  I  have  called,  and  they  don't 
admit  me." 

•'  Then  you  will  not  be  there  to-morrow 
night?" 

''Yes,  for  I  shall  write  a  note  to  Emily  to  say  I 
must  see  her,  which  I  must." 

''Then  we  shall  meet  there.  I  am  going.  I 
make  love  to  nether  mother  nor  daughter,  and 
am  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  with  both.*' 

How  happy  Violet  Woodville  felt  all  the  day, 
and  days  before,  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
D' Arcy  at  the  Norrises  that  evening.  There  i&  so 
much  happiness  in  the  certainty  of  meeting  a 
beloved  object!  and  to  know  that  you  are  also 
the  object  of  their  wishes  ! 

This  certainty,  which  is  soon  acquired,  is  one  of 
Love's  young  decrees,  and  its  most  pleasing  one. 
There  is  the  quiet  pleasure,but  not  the  agitation; 
the  passion  is  still  growing,  like  a  rose-bud; 
there  is  the  beautiful  opening  flower,  but  the 
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thorns  are  yet  unfeh^  and  you  could  think  there 
are  none. 

Love  in  the  soul,  not  bold  and  confident, 
Bat,  like  Aurora,  trembles  into  being ; 
And,  with  faint,  flickering,  and  uncertian  beams, 
Gives  notice  to  the  awakening  world  within  us 
or  the  full  biasing  orb  that  soon  shall  rise, 
And  kindle  all  its  passions.— Then  begin 
Sorrow  and  joy :  unutterable  joy, 
And  rapturous  sorrow ! 

Neale. 

Violet  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  *'  sorrow 
and  joy;  unutterable  joy,  and  rapturous  sorrow  ;" 
but  she  felt  exceedingly  happy. 

D'Arcy  was  one  of  the  earliest  comers  to  Mrs. 
Norris's,  but,  for  once,  Violet  was  not  quite  his 
first  object.  He  hastened  towards  Emily  Norris, 
who  was  then  unoccupied,  and  looking  brighter 
than  when  he  saw  her  the  day  previous. 

D'Arcy  at  once  told  her  of  the  ill-luck  about 
her  letter,  and  said  he  could  only  endeavour  to 
atone  for  his  carelessness  by  being  doubly 
anxious  to  execute  any  fiirther  commands  of  hers; 

"I  had  not  seen  the  address/'  said  D'Arcy, 
"  and  if  you  had  not  told  me  to  the  contrary  (at 
least,  if  I  remember  right),  I  should  have  thought 
a  firiend  of  mine  would  have  been  in  greater 
despair  than  even  myself  at  the  loss  of  your  letter." 

"  You  did  not  see  the  address  V 
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*'No.''  D'Aicy  was  too  well  bred  to  aak  it 
then^  but  he  would  have  liked  to  have  dose  eo. 

Emily  thought  a  moment ;  and,  colouring,  said, 
with  evident  hesitation,  ''  Well,  perhaps,  as  the 

letter  was  lost,  it  is  as  well — What  I  mean 

is,  that  I  will  not  write  another — and  let  it  be 
forgotten  altogether.     I  believe  I  was  wrong." 

"  Certainly ;  forgotten  let  it  be,  if  you  desire 
it,'*  said  D*Arcy ;  and  he  was  moving  away,  when 
Emily  gently  called  him  by  name — *'  Mr.  d'Arcy, 
I  hope,  though  I  have  not  expressed  it,  that 
you  will  beUeve  how  much  obliged  I  shall  ever 
feel  to  you  for  your  kindness  yesterday  momiBg. 
I  shall  not  forget  it,  and  I  did  not  expect  it  from 
you.  I  had  a  sort  of  consciousness  you  did  not 
— much  like  me ;  and  I  am  the  more  grateiul  to 
you — I  shall  be  so  always." 

Emily  Norris  had  a  very  melodious  voice ;  and 
in  saying  these  words  it  sounded  more  so  than 
usual.  There  seemed  a  sincerity  about  her,  too, 
which  D'Arcy  did  not  think  she  possessed ;  and 
he  left  her,  liking  her  better,  or  disliking  her  less, 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  "  And,  undoubt- 
edly, she  is  very  handsome,"  said  he,  inwardly, 
as  he  turned  to  look  for  Violet  Woodville. 

^'  It  is  three  long  days  since  I  have  seen  you," 
said  D'Arcy,  addressing  Miss  Woodville. 
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**  Yes,  to  it  is/'  answered  Violet,  as  if  she 
too  thought  they  were  long  days. 

"  And  now  that  I  do  see  you— if  you  knew 
how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me!'*  exclaimed 
D'Arcy. 

Not  knowing  what  answer  to  make,  Violet  said 
nothing ;  but  the  embarrassment  in  her  ingenu- 
ous countenance  did  not  make  it  less  beautiful ; 
and  so  thought  D'Arcy,  as  he  contemplated  her, 
ere  he  again  spoke. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  mar  my  satisfac- 

•s. 

tion — the  uncertainty  of  when  I  shall  again  pos- 
sess it.  Of  that  you  are  heedless ;  and  even  your 
pity  for  my  uncertainty  is  perhaps  denied  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  would  give  you  all  the  pity  in  the  world, 
if  I  did  but  know  why  it  was  to  be  given  ;  that  is, 
if  I  really  knew  it  was  for  something  that  you 
might  be  pitied  for,  with  good  reason,"  answered 
Violet,  with  gaiety,  but  with  some  embatrass- 
ment. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  D'Arcy,  gravely,  ''  I  have  a 
right  to  your  pity,  though  it  may  not  suit  you  to 
beUeve  so." 

I  never  could  pity  you.'' 
Why?" 

I  really  hardly  know  how  to  say  it ;  but  I 
never  could  pity  you,  oh,  never !     You  strike  me 
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as  a  person  that  never  either  pitied,  or  would 

pity." 

''  I  must  have  appeared  to  you  then  as  an 
uncommonly  unamiable  character  ? '' 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  have  an  idea  you  would 
so  despise  being  pitied ;  and  I  cannot  fancy  your 
being  very  pitying  or  kind  to  others." 

"  Neither,  upon  the  whole,  am  I ;  there  you 
are  right.  But  then  it  is  that  I  care  for  so  few 
people.  I  am  often  amused,  but  seldom  inte- 
rested.*' 

"  Often  amused ! "  said  Violet,  opening  her 
eyes  wider ;  '^  that  surprises  me,  because  that  is 
what  you  don't  appear  to  be." 

*'  And  you  have  corrected  me, — no,  it  is  true  I 
am  not  amused — hardly  ever — I  meant  something 
else." 

«  What  then  ?  " 

*'  I  can  very  often  laugh,  coa  amore,  but  still  I 
am  not  amused,  I  confess,  eten  then." 

"  Exactly ;  you  are  only  sneering."  Violet 
blushed  ;  she  feared  she  had  said  something  very 
rude. 

D'Arcy  was  a  little  surprised ;  but  he  answered, 
"  Well,  and  if  I  allow  you  are  right,  at  my  age 
you  will  often  do  the  same.  But  how  have  you 
guessed  so  well  ? — you  never  saw  me  sneer  ?" 
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<'  Yes^  I  bave^  very  often;  I  did  not  like  you 
for  it  at  first." 

At  first !  thought  D'Arcy. 

*'  I  must  be  honest  enough  to  confess  I  never 
meant  you  to  have  niade  this  discovery,"  con- 
tinned  D'Arcy.  "  While  I  am  near  you,  my 
mind  is  in  such  a'  different  state  from  what  it  is 
at  any  other  time :  I  hoped  you  would  onl}^  have 
judged  of  me  as  such  as  I  am  when  with  you ; 
for  you  have  the  power  (Ihave  learnt  it  now)  to 
awaken  all  that  is  good  within  me;  and  it  is 
hard  that,  without  my  leave,  you  should  have 
seen  the  revers  de  la  medaille.'* 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  so  glad,  on  the  con- 
trary. I  could  not  endure  being  better  thought 
of  than  I  deserve ;  I  would  rather,  almost,  that  a 
personhadtoo  bad,  than  too  good  an  opinion  of  me.*' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  you  and  I  are  such 
different  persons :  there  is  a  perfection  about  you 
that  Nature  has  utterly  denied  to  me.  I  sink 
beneath  my  own  iniquity,  and  will  willingly  stoop 
to  deceive — that  is,  when  I  care  to  do  so." 
Oh,  I  don't  say  that :  I  dislike  deceit** 
But  if  frankness  should  bring  upon  me  your 
despisal  ?  '* 

"  Never :  and,  besides,  I  thought,  before,  you 
were  frank  ;  now  I  almost  fear  you  were  not." 
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''  Did  you  think  thus  of  me  before^  Miss  Wood- 
TiHe  ?  "  said  D'Arcy,  brightening :  "  thank  you ; 
you  shall  see,  from  this  day  forward,  a  want  of 
sincerity  shall  not  prove  my  failing  in  your  eyes ; 
I  wiU  promise  that,  at  every  hazard.  Am  I  re- 
stored a  little  to  your  good  opinion  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  a  little,  you  are,"  answered  Violet, 
smiling ;  and  both  were  silent,  and  both  were 
happy. 

**  Miss  Woodville,"  at  length,  said  D'Arcy, 
*'  there  are  those,  I  fear,  of  whom  you  think  much 
better  than  of  myself ;  are  there  not  ?  " 

«  No,  Mr.  d'Arcy." 

"  No  ?  Yet  others  have  tried,  more  daringly 
than  I  have  ventured  upon  doing,  to  gain  your 
approbation.  I  began  by  admiring;  I  have 
ended  by  fearing  you  ;  and  when  I  approach  you, 
I  am  actually  timid." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr  d'Arcy,''  replied  Violet,  gravely ; 
'*  you  will  not  make  me  believe  that :  I  am  not  a 
person  to  intimidate  any  one." 

"  Not  even  a  lover  ?  "  said  D'Arcy,  in  a  very 
few  and  clear  voice. 

Violet  blushed  and  started. 

''Not  even  a  lover?"  I'epeated  D'Arcy,  when 
he  received  no  answer. 

"  No,  no ;  why  should,  why  should  they " 
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"  It  would  depend  upon  the  measure  of  their 
affection/'  said  D*Arcy ;  '•  but  then  you  could 
not  be  loved  moderately.  Oh>  heavens !  what  a 
world  of  affection  might  live  for  ever  upon  one 
look  from  you !  " 

"  I  have  no  lovers,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  so  I  know 
nothing  of  all  this,  and  I  could  make  no  one  feel 
timid,  I  am  sure ;  and  there  is  no  one  ready,  with 
such  a  great  deal  of  affection  to  bestow  upon  me, 
who,  perhaps,  would  be  very  undeserving  of  it 
all." 

"  I  could  contradict  all  you  have  said — I  see 
you  would  rather  I  did  not." 

D'Arcy  rose  abruptly,  and  went  towards  Mr. 
Harcourt,  who  entered  the  room  at  that  moment, 
looking  uncommonly  bashful,  and  as  if  he  knew 
he  was  a  very  naughty  boy  indeed. 

"  Allow  me  to  support  you  op  this  trying  occa- 
sion,'' said  D'Arcy.  "  I  will  give  you  the  aid  of 
my  presence,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  approach 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  chair  of  la  dame  de  vas 
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"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Harcourt,  seriously, 
*'  a  man  in  my  situation  does  feel  very  awkward : 
Emily  is  such  a  very  correct  person — that  anec- 
dote about  the  chain  must  have  offended  her — it 
would  any  woman,  any  delicate-minded  creature 
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like  Smily.  D'Arcy^  suppose  you  come  up  with 
with  me  to  face  Mrs.  Norris? — Do  you  think 
she  looks  black  ?  " 

*'  Very ;  but  sitill  I  should  argue  in  favour  of 
your  obtaining  her  consent^  if  you  propose  for 
Emily.'' 

**  Beally/'  said  Harcourt,  seriously^  *'  do  you 
know^  she  is  such  a  very  singular  woman,  that's 
more  than  I  am  sure  of^  upon  my  honour." 

*'  Indeed  5  I  would  not  be  uneasy^  never- 
theless :  '  while  there's  life,  there's  hope/  you 
know.** 

*'  Oh,  tell  me,  D'Arcy — so  you  were  second  ? — I 
meant  to  have  asked  about  it  sooner ;  but  these 
women  put  everything  out  of  my  head.      So 

B has  only  a  flesh  wound  in  the  small  of  the 

arm  ;  and  Spottington  has  left  the  country  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  carried  off"  Celeste  with  him.  They 
went  away  in  a  chaise-and-four,  that  he  had  wait- 
ing for  him,  in  the  lane,  in  case  of  accident. 
William  had  one  ready  for  himself,  too;  and 
Celeste  was  to  get  into  whichever  post-chaise 
was  called  in  requisition.  However,  she  fainted 
away  when  the  pistols  went  off;  and  Spottington 
found  her  in  the  bottom  of  his  chaise,  with  the 
post-boy  giving  her  a  dram.  They  are  at  Calais 
1^  this  time." 
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*'  I  am  d— — d  glad  of  it.  Celeste  has  Always 
been  in  my  way." 

"Yes, — ^but  she  has  the  prettiest  eyes  I  ever 
saw.  What  is  Goring  about?"  and  D'Arcy  re- 
turned towards  Violet  WoodviUe,  who  was  ahnost 
hidden  by  a  group  of  young  men  who  were 
standing  round  her.  The  conversation  seemed 
animated,  and  Violet  looked  very  gay. 

D'Arcy  joined  the  group. 

*'  Miss  Woodville  has  been  saying  very  unkind 
things  to  all  of  us,  D*Arcy,  and  we  want  her  to 
make  amends  to  one  of  us,  at  least,  by  declaring 
which  of  us  four  she  likes  the  best ;  now  you're 
eome  we  are  five." 

"  And  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,"  said  Violet, 
laughing,  but  feeling  shy,  "  you  know  all  the  rest 
of  you  would  be  displeased." 

"  Oh,  but  never  mind,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Goring, 
'^  we  will  put  up  with  the  aflfront,  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  who  can,  or  who  does  please  Miss 
Woodville." 

"  But  that  is  what  you  will  be  none  the  nearer 
to,  Mr.  Goring.  I  shall  not  tell,  after  all,  who  it 
is  I  like  the  best,  but  which  of  you  all  I  dislike 
the  least,''  continued  Violet,  smiling  in  the  gaiety 
43S  her  heart. 

'*  Oh  !  then  you  do  admit  there  is  one  person 
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you  really  do  like ! — ^what  a  happy,  happy  person 
he  must  be !" 

'*  No,  indeed,  I  said  no  such  thing,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Goring^ — I  did  not  say  there  was  anybody  I 
liked.  Did  I?  did  I?"  Violet  asked,  looking 
round  in  much  confusion. 

"  No,  Miss  Woodville,"  answered  D'Arcy, 
hastily,  "  you  said  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  as 
we  all  know  it  is  not  any  of  us  who  can  really 
please  you,  so  if  you  had  said  so  it  could  only 
make  us  a  little  more  miserable  than  you  know 
you  have  made  us  long  before." 

*'  Yes,  you  have  no  idea  how  you  break  all  our 
hearts,"  said  Mr.  Goring ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I 
would  be  contented  if  you  would  only  be  as  mer- 
ciftil  to  me  as  you  are  to  D'Arcy.'' 

**Then  you  do  not  know  what  Miss  Wood- 
ville's  mercy  is,  or  you  would  not  say  so,''  ex- 
claimed D'Arcy,  sharply,  for  he  saw  the  annoy- 
ance Mr.  Goring's  speech  occasioned  Violet 
Woodville. 

Mr.  Goring  had  long  been  one  of  her  admirers, 
but  he  had  met  with  no  encouragement.  His 
mannef  was  not  such  as  could  render  him  suc- 
cessful with  a  person  whose  mind  was  not  de- 
praved ;  and  Mr.  Goring  had  not  an  idea  of  any 
woman's  mind  being  anything  else. 
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*'D'Arcy,"  said  Goring,  in  a  whisper,  "that 
was  a  sharp  answer  of  yours  to  curry  favour." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  make  no  more  such  answers. 
Goring,  when  they  are  unnecessary,"  D'Arcy  drily 
replied. 

"Miss  Woodville,"  said  Mr.  Goring,  boldly, 
"  Mr,  d'Arcy,  I  presume,  is  a  declared  swain?" 

"  Goring,  why  do  you  annoy  her  ?"  said  one  of 
the  other  young  men,  sotto  voce,  but  Mr.  Goring 
did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  reproof. 

D'Arcy  at  once  saved  Violet  from  having  to 

reply. 

'*No,''  he  said,  "I  am  not  a  declared  lover; 
Miss  Woodville  has  never  allowed  me  to  become 
one ;  and  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  my  own  de- 
merits, to  see  she  is  not  unjust  even  when  she 
disdains." 

"  My  father,  I  think,  must  want  me,  I  will  go 
to  him,"  said  Violet,  rising  from  her  seat. 

"Going,  Miss  Woodville?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Goring,  in  pretended  astonishment,  and  annoying 
high  spirits ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  stood  before 
her  with  his  arms  outspread,  so  as  to  impede  her 
passage. 

During  the  last  ten  minutes,  Violet  Woodville 
had  been  enduring  great  annoyance.  She  was 
hurt  to  the  quick  by  Mr.  Goring's  manner,  and 
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his  words  too,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  all  this 
he  thinks  he  may  say  to  me  because  1  am  only 
an  opera-dancer;  if  I  were  anything  else  he 
would  not  venture  to  have  behaved  thus.  But 
now^  as  he  stood  insolently  before  her^  Violet 
suddenly  summoned  her  courage,  and  she  an- 
swered Mr.  Goring's  question^  when  he  repeated 
it, — •*  Going,  Miss  Woodville,  going  ?" 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Goring,  you  have  been  so  agreeable, 
were  I  to  stay  longer  I  should  be  quite  spoiled." 

D'Arcy  offered  her  his  arm,  she  took  it,  and  he 
led  her  instantly  to  her  father,  who  was  with  the 
music  party  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Woodville>  intently  listening  to  Madame 
N— —  singing  Gluck's  beautiful  *  Eurydice,'  and 
the  music  of  that  beautiful  song  soothed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  wounded  Violet  Woodville,  and  she 
could  have  listened  for  ever  to  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  airs  that  was  ever  composed. 

'•  Did  you  hear  that  impertinence  ?"  said  Mr. 
Goring,  turning  round  to  his  companions. 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  two  or  three  youths  at  once, 
"  not  at  all,  you  deserved  it.  Goring, — ^you  were 
very  uncivil  to  her." 

Pray,  what  did  I  say  that  was  uncivil?'' 
Oh !   it  was   your    manner,  you  know  you 
meant  it." 
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''  Well,  I  wonder  what  right  she  has  to  eiqpeet 
anything  better  ?  She  is  Stanmore*s  mistress^  xt 
she  belongs  to  no  one  else/' 

''  What's  that  you  say  ?  She  is  a  dear»  honest, 
real  little  Venus,  that  I  will  swear  to,*'  cried  a 
half-fledged,  tender-hearted  young  midshipman, 
reddening  with  zeal. 

"  No,  no,  come,  come ;  be  fair.  Goring.  She*s 
a  good  girl  now,  and  Spenser  is  right,''  said  one. 

^'Yes,"  cried  another;  ''and  Stanmore  would 
not  stand  by  hearing  you  take  away  her  character, 
I  can  tell  you,  if  he  were  here." 

''No,  poor  little  girl,"  exclaimed  a  third,  "she 
is  only  too  honest  for  it  to  last,  I  fear." 

"  You  hope,  you  mean." 

"  Granted,  for  she  is  honest, — so.  Goring,  don't 
scandalize  her  because  you  don't  happen  to  be 
the  favourite ;  that's  not  fair.  Goring." 

"  Never  mind.  Goring ;  perhaps  you  will  be  the 
winning  horse  next  time,"  said  the  young  sailor 
again ;  "  there's  more  pretty  girls  than  one  in  the 
world,  though  there's  not  another  in  Europe  half 
as  pretty  as  Miss  Woodville ;  but  then,  you  know, 
some  people  must  take  what  they  can  get, — 
that  s  what  they  tell  the  Middies  on  board  the 
Atalanta." 

Mr.  Goring,  finding  by  these  observations  thai 
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ke  had  t&e  worsts  and  not  the  best  of  it>  acknow- 
ledged kis  error ;  but  added,  he  had  no  idea  of 
an  Opera-dancer  standing  up  for  virtue ;  in 
fenner  days  they  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
thoof^  about  such  a  thing, — ^it  was  all  that 
cursed  cant  about  Reform  which  had  brought 
things  to  such  a  pass. 

"  My  dear  Violet/'  said  Mr.  WoodviUe,  *'  Mr. 
d'Arcy  was  talking  a  great  deal  to  you  last  night 
9t  Mrs.  Norris's;  what  was  he  saying  to  you  ?  " 

''Oh  papa,  Mr.  d'Arcy  is  such  a  good  person!" 
exclaimed  Violet,  eagerly ;  "  when  I  find  how  dif- 
ferent other  people  can  be,  I  like  him  so  much  V 

Mr.  WoodviUe  opened  his  eyes ;  he  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  with  his  daughter. 

Poor  Mrs.  WoodviUe  was  studying  very  hard 
the  part  of  Elvira,  in  Pizarro,  which  she  had 
been  requested  to  perform  on  an  emergency  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  a  two  days'  notice. 

"What's  that  you  say  about  Mr.  d'Arcy, 
Charles  ?''     . 

"We  were  talking, — I  and  little  Violet." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  I  am  not  attending, — I  cannot. 
While  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Pizarro, — Mr.  WoodviUe, 
I  mean^--*mind  I  have  ordered  some  nice  little 
landrails  for  dinner ;  they  are  expensive  -little 
bkdfi^  to  .be  sure ;  but  I  am  fond  of  them,  aiid  my 
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c(dd  is  so  bad^ — so  I  thought  we  would  have  a 
treat.  If  my  voice  is  not  better  by  to-morrow, 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  through  the  great 
tragedy  scenes  about  the  child,  and  the  little 
pathetic  parts:  I  must  have  some  new  eggs 
beat  up." 

"  Well,  Violet,"  resumed  Mr.  Woodville,  having 
previously  expressed  himself  content  with  the 
prospect  of  the  landrails,  ''  we  did  not  end  our 
remarks  about  Mr.  d'Arcy." 

''  No,  papa,  but  now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it*' 

"  About  what,  Violet  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville. 

How  you  do  interrupt  one !" 
To  be  sure,  that  must  be  the  case  as  long  as 
you  sit  here,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Woodville. 
''Mr.  Woodville,  I  suppose  I  am  to  have  some 
breakfast,  though  I  am  to  act  at  Covent  Grarden 
to-morrow  night.  How  rude  you  are  sometimes,^— 
and  so  unfeeling  too, — cut  me  another  slice  of 
bread  and  butter,  Violet.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
forget  to  tell  Hummings  that  the  landrails  must 
not  be  over-roasted ;  that  dries  them  up,  and  they 
are  not  so  good." 

w  Well,  Violet,  so  what  did  Mr.  d' Arcy  say,  to 
please  you  so  much  ?" 

Violet  recounted  to  her  father  Mr.  Goring*s 
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disagreeable  manners^  and  the  opposite  condact 
of  Mr.  d'Arcy. 

^'Mr.  d'Arcy  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Goring  did  not ;"  replied  WoodviUe.  '*But, 
Violet,  I  am  not  for  Mr.  d'Arcy  falling  in  love 
with  you,  or  you  with  him." 

"No,  papa:  but  then  he  is  not  in  love  with 
me,"  said  Violet,  blushing,  '^  I  assure  you." 

"  I  suppose,  you  mean,  he  has  not  told  you  so, 
—eh,  my  darling  child?" 

''No,  dear^fiftther,  indeed  he  never  has  exactly, 
not  yet.'' 

''Well,  Violet,  you  know  I  am  not  a  silly,  strict 
father  but  I  wish  to  caution  you, — ^you  are  very 
young,  my  child, — ^you  do  not  know  the  world,  as 
I  do;  so  it  is  I  who,  as  your  father,  must  be  wise 
in  time  for  you. 

"You  see,  Violet,  although  you  are  a  pretty 
little  girl,  you  are  not  a  lady.  We  have  almost 
brought  you  up  like  one,  and  you  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  many  ladies,  every  way,  I'll  be 
bound;  but  still  you  are  not  one.  Every  one 
knows  your  mamma  acts,  and  that  I  play  the 
laoloncello,  that  we  may  earn  money  enough  to 
Hve,  and  for  you,  too,  not  to  be  ill  oS,  happen 
what  may. 

Now  all  these  gentlemen  that  you  meet  with, 
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and  who  make  you  such  fine  speeches,  may  m 
themselves^  some  of  them,  be  very  nice  people, 
but  they  will  not  fell  in  love  with  you  the  less  for 
that;  and  their  telling  you  so  means  no  good, 
for  they  will  not  marry  you,  Violet, — or  if  they 
would,  their  relations  will  not  allow  them  to  do 
so. 

"They  are  to  be  blamed  for  it,  when  these 
gentlemen  go  too  far,  because  they  are  well 
aware  that  though  it  may  do  you  harm,  it  can  do 
none  whatever  to  them.  Mind,  Violet,  I  don't 
say  it  is  an  impossibility  that  you  should  ever 
marry  a  gentleman,  for  it  is  not ;  and  you  de- 
serve it,  if  ever  any  one  did;  but  it  is  not  a 
likely  thing:  and  when  I  see  these  "young  men 
buzzing  about  you,  it  alarms  me,  because  I 
always  guess  it  means  no  good. 

"Now  this  Mr.  d'Arcy  is  a  very  taking  young 
man  indeed;  I  myself  cannot  but  like  him, 
and  he  has  an  open  way  that  wins  one's 
heart,  somehow.  At  first,  too,  I  thought  he  came 
to  see  you  because  he  was  Lord  Stanmore's  great 
friend."  Woodville  sighed, — partly  because  he 
was  out  of  breath,  for  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  such  long  speeches.  "  And  now  I  do 
think  it  is  all  for  himself,  or  rather  for  you, 
Violet,  that  he  likes  to  see  us.    But  that  will  not 
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io, — ^Mr.  d' Arcy  is  not  a  gentleman  who  will  ever 
think  of  marrying,  were  ke  to  be  in  love  ever 
io,— he  is  not  a  manying  person^ — and,  indeed, 
I  have  heard  one  or  two  things  of  him,  which 
bave  made  me  not  like  him  quite  so  well.  At 
all  events,  I  dont  wish  you  to  like  him  too 
much,  Violet."  He  paused  at  length,  and  Violet 
WoodviUe  trembled  as  she  ventured  to  ask  her 
father,  what  it  was  he  had  heard  against  Mr. 
d'Arcy. 

''They  say  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  in  love,  and 
not  very  long  either  to  care  for  one  lady." 

''Oh,  father,  that  is  so. unlike  Mr.  d*Arcy's 
vuumer, — ^be  has  enemies  who  say  this !" 

^'His  manner  is  not  what  is  to  tell  us  about  a 
gentleman's  constancy.  But  I  did  not  think  my 
^ying  this  would  annoy  you,  as  I  see  it  does, — 
you  must  like  Mr.  d'Arcy  very  much,  I  begin  to 
think,  Violetr 

''No,  indeed,  fath»;  but  only  be  just  to  him, 
*nd  !■  I  will  do  anything  you  like, — only  pray 
4>n*t  be  unkind  to  Mr.  d'Arcy  on  my  account, — 
I^ecause  he  has  been  so  kind, — and  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  deserve  that" 

"  Wen,  Violet,"  said  Mrs.  WoodviUe,  looking 
^  her  book,  **  I  have  been  hearing  something 
of  what  your  father 's  been  saying,  and  I  hope 
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you  will  attend  to  it, — ^you  have  been  distracting 
me  sadly.  What  I  still  expect  is,  that  IjotA 
Stanmore  will  propose  for  you,  my  dear ;  what  I 
always  say  is,  why  should  tiot  he  ?  But  it  is 
right  of  your  father  to  tell  you  not  to  think  of 
him  Only,  all  day  long,  because  there  is  no  say- 
ing ;  and,  if  his  mother  should  get  better,  which 
she  may,  you  are  sure  she  will  be  against  you. 
Now,  call  Hummings,-— she  must  be  home  from 
the  green-grocer's  by  this  time ;  before  she  does 
the  dinner,  I  must  speak  about  the  landrails, 
or  I  know  they  will  be  dried  to  a  chip.  Lock 
up  the  tea,  Violet.  John,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville, 
turning  to  the  slender-looking  footboy,  who  en- 
tered the  toom,  "is  Mrs,  Hummings  not  come  in 
yet?" 

"  No,  Ma'am ;  am  I  to  take  away  the  break- 
fast things  T 

"  Yes ;  and,  another  time,  leave  out  the  word 
things, — breakfast> — not  breakfast  things.  Let 
me  know  when  Hummings  does  come  baick. 
There's  a  ring  at  the  door ;  oh,  it's  only  Dupas." 

The  old  Frenchman  was  always  well  received 
by  the  Woodvilles,  and  Violet  loved  the  old 
man. 

"  So,"  gaily  exclaimed  M.  Dupas,  "  I  hear  of 
nothing  but  Violet's  lovers ;   she  is  a  sly  little 
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thing,  and  never  tells  me  a  wcnrd  about  them ;  but 
I  see  and  I  hear/*  and  he  winked  good-hu- 
mouredly  at  his  protegee. 

'*  Well>  Dapas>  let  us  have  them, — count  them 
up  for  me,  like  the  cherries  on  a  string,  that  I 
may  hear  and  choose  for  her  myself,"  said  Wood- 
viUe,  laughing. 

"Well,  then,  I  am  told  there's  Mr.  d'Arcy 
thinks  of  no  such  thing  but  Miss  Violet,  and 
never  goes  anywhere  but  he  is  to  see  my  little 
pupil.    Is  that  so  r 

"You  see  I  was  not  so  wrong,  Violet,"  said 
Mr.  WoodviUe,  archly.  Violet  blushed  and 
laughed ;  for  she  had  recovered  a  Uttle  from  the 
conversation  with  her  father,  and  she  could  not 
help  feeUng  gratified  that  people  thought  Mr. 
cl'Arcy  did  care  for  her.  But  she  was  embar- 
rassed, and  she  caught  hold  of  M.  Dupas'  two 
hands,  and  began  dancing  with  him  the  part  she 
had  to  perform  with  her  supposed  lover  in  the 
ballet  M.  Dupas  only  laughed,  and  looked  at 
her  dancing  with  deUghted  eyes. 

"  M.  Dupas,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Harcourfs  marrying  Emily 
NomsT' 
"  He  will  not  do  it,  I  am  sure." 
"  Well,  I  must  leave  you, — ^for  I  am  so  taken 
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up  with  this  new  part  I  have  to  act  on  a  day  ot 
two's  notice.  I  suppose  Hummings  is  come  home 
by  this  time.  Perhaps  you  will  dine  with  us  to- 
day, M.  Dupas  ?" 

M.  Dupas  accepted  the  invitation. 


(    129    ) 
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''Thus  doth  the  wily  fisher  weave  his  net.' 

**  Alack^  alack !  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject." 

ROHXO  AND  J  U LIST. 


While  Violet  WoodviUe  and  her  father  were 
talking  about  D'Arcy,  they  little  imagined  where 
he  was  at  that  very  time  bestowing  himself. 
D'Arcy  was  walking  up  and  down  within  five 
doors  of  the  Woodvilles'  abode. 

He  did  not  look  pleasant,  he  yawned,  and  with 
his  stick  he  beat  his  boot,  and  once  he  struck  the 
iron  railing  very  hard.  He  kept  continually 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  occasionally  walked 
round  the  comer  of  the  street,  but  always  re-ap- 
peared in  a  few  seconds,  though  cautiously,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  wisely  thinking,  when 
he  cannot  observe  much  himself,  that  neither  can 
he  be  much  observed.  At  first,  he  only  looked 
impatient  and  bored  beyond  endurance. 

It  is  astonishing  what  changes  come   over  a 
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visage^  which  can  reflect  with  much  expression 
the  workings  of  the  mind.  D'Arcy's  was  abso- 
lutely peculiar,  from  the  force  of  his  countenance 
upon  all  occasions. 

Any  one  aware  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Wood- 
villes  would  have  expected^  perhaps^  to  see 
D'Arcy,  as  he  was  so  long  in  their  street,  either 
gazing  sentimentally  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
house,  where  he  might  have  beheld  part  of 
Violet's  sleeve  or  Mrs.  Woodville's  cap-string, — 
things  quite  important  enough  for  a  lover's  fancy 
to  feed  upon  a  whole  day ;  or  that,  in  the  hope  ^f 
being  seen,  though  he  could  not  see,  he  would 
have  continued  his  walk  in  front  of  the  house ; 
or,  at  least,  that  his  eyes  should  have  wandered 
to  the  front  door,  as  if  from  that  issue  he  trusted 
for  the  reward  of  his  pedestrian  watchings.  But 
not  a  bit  of  it,  for  D'Arcy's  eyes  were  invariably 
inclined  in  one  direction  only,  and  that  was  al- 
ways downwards. 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  brick  foundation  alone 
of  Mr,  Woodville's  house  drew  his  attention, — 
the  bottom  of  the  iron  railings,  or  the  lowest  step 
of  the  door, — down  it  was,  always  down,  that  his 
eyes  were  directed. 

At  last  he  became  more  demonstrative  in  his 
actions,  for  he  went  and  peeped  into  the  area. 
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and  presently  did  so  again:  this  time  it  was  a 
satisfactory  survey,  for,  with  excessive  alertness, 
D*Arcy  retreated  backwards,  and  began  waQdng 
rapidly,  but  looking  now  as  if  he  wished  to  knock 
hardly  anybody  down,  instead  of  everybody,  so 
that  it  was  plain  he  was  at  once  in  better  hu- 
mour. 

In  the  meantime  a  woman  was  seen  slowly  as- 
cending from  the  said  area.  She  was  rather 
st<mt,  and  forty;  she  had  on  a  cotton  gown,  a 
white  apron,  a  coal-scuttle  black  bonnet,  and 
horrid  shoes  upon  criminal  hoofs  (for  it  would 
not  be  right  to  designate  them  as  feet) ;  and, 
without  describing  her  any  further,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  seen  from  any  point  of  view,  she 
might  have  been  deemed  peculiarly  exempt  from 
the  power  of  inspiring  any  man  with  the  desire 
for  her  presence  manifested  by  D'Arcy.  She 
was  never  intended  to  have  to  resist  the  insidious 
attentions  of  a  man  a  bonnes  fortunes.  It  might 
be  charitably  inferred  that  Providence  had  con- 
sidered these  small  temptations  as  unnecessary 
trials,  and  had,  therefore,  placed  this  good  wo- 
man specially  beyond  their  influence. 

The  respectable  person  in  question  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Hummings,  and  she  it  was  who 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  ladies'  maid,  cook,  and 
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housejkeeper  in  the  WoodviUe  menage.  She  k. 
was.  also  who  escoorted  Violet  Woodville  in  hex. 
moftnng  walks. 

D' Arcy  had  ascertainedy  by  means  of  a  servant 
he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre  on  six  successive: 
mornings^  that  it  was  at  this  hour,  namdty>  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  that  Mrs.  Hummings.was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  house  upon  llie  fur- 
therance of  some  domestic  affairs;  for  instance, 
there  was  a  connexion  between  these  matutinal 
walks  and  the  landrails  Mrs.  Woodville  was  tO) 
eat  for  her  dinner  that  day. 

D'Arcy  desired  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Hummings, 
and  to  do  so  cost  him  all  the  bore  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  which  the  reader  has  been  made  aware. 
Now  he  beheld  her :  there  she  was,  plodding  first 
down  one  street,  then  up  another. 

D'Arcy  only  waited  till  Mrs.  Hummings  was 
out  of  sight  of  Mr.  WoodviUe's  house,  in  order  to 
address  her.  He  felt  his  courage  rather  at  a 
low  ebb,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  that  now  or- 
never  was  the  moment  of  attack. 

He  switched  his  cane  several  times,  coughed/ 
kicked  and  scuffled  with  his  boots,  and,  at  last^. 
brought  himself  into  a  parallel  line  with  the 
Hack  coal-scuttle  bonnet. 

First  imagining,  and  then  finding  she  really: 
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bad  less  room  on  the  pavement  tbtaa  prevknitly^ 
Mrs.  Hammings  looked  round  and  saw  D*Arey. 
She  altered  her  pace^ — but  he  did  the  same ; 
she^  eyed  him  sternly, — ^but  D'Arcy  replied  by 
an  affable  smile.  "  Ma*am>'*  said  he,  ''  could 
yott  be  so  very  obliging  as  to  direct  me  to  ~— *- 
street?" 

''Yes,  sir ;  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
left,  and  there  you  are." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Pray  have  I  not  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  a  most  respectable 
domestic  in  the  family  of  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Wood* 
vflle?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  did  you  want  any  thing  with 
them  ?  I  know  your  face,  as  coming  there  very 
often,  sir." 

"  No, — but  I  have  much  wished  to  see  you,  and 
have  sought  this  opportunity  of  meeting  you." 

*'  ^ ! "  said  Mrs.  Hummings,  looking  less 
condescendingly;  "what  is  that  you're  saying, 
sir?" 

"I  own,  I  have  desired  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Hum- 
mings; I  have  so  constantly  heard  your  praises 
from  all  the  family,  that  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
lady-like  person  I  should  find  you,  and  that 
knowledge  gives  me  courage  to  address  you  on  a 
little  business  of  my  own." 
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Mrs.  Hummings  had  been  colouring  very  much 
while  D*Arc7  spoke,  and  she  now  turned  foil 
round  upon  him^  with  red  cheeks^  and,  likewise, 
red  ^es  like  a  leopard's,  so,  at  least,  th^  seemed 
to  poor  D' Arcy,  while  she  exclaimed,  '^  Sir !  a 
gentleman  like  you,  visiting  our  family,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,  for  looking  after  a  re^ 
spectable  woman  like  me,  that's  old  enough  to 
be  your  mother.  Sir !  I  would  have  you  to  know 
better!" 

Mrs.  Hummings  bounced  past  D'Arcy,  as  if 
she  did  not  mean  her  last  words  to  be  taken 
in  vain. 

There's  no  saying  what  D'Arcy  felt;  but  he 
had  a  material  point  to  gain, — ^he  was  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  he  did  not  allow  his  feelings 
to  divert  him  from  its  pursuit; — ^he  followed  Mrs. 
Hummings. 

'^  Good  heavens,  ma'am !  could  you  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  I  had  the  intention  to  insult  a  lady 
like  yourself?  of  whose  excellent  character  I  was 
that  instant  telling  you  I  had  been  so  well-in- 
formed?— ^my  business  with  you  was  not  exactly 
about  yourself" 

These  words  struck  Mrs.  Hummings;  she 
began  to  think  she  had  been  precipitate  in  her 
comprehension  of  D'Arcy's  discourse.     It  may 
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have  beenr  owing  to  a  little  adventute,  of  the 
nature  she  now  suspected,  having  befallen  her 
the  previous  week,  in  an  ill-lighted  street,  and 
whilst  the  moon  was  under  a  cloudy  that  Mrs. 
Hummings  was  on  this  occasion  so  ^usceptible. 
Having  discovered  her  mistake,  she  was  anxious, 
by  her  present  civiKty,  to  make  amends  for  it. 

The  ice  broken,  and  upon  the  whole,  as  D* Arcy 
hoped,  not  unsuccessfully,  he  ventured  to  |Hroceed, 
and  requested  Mrs.  Hummings's  approval  of  his 
joining  herself  and  Miss  Woodville  the  next 
morning  in  Kensington  Gardens,  should  they 
happen  to  be  there.  D'Arcy  explained  that 
Violet  had  no  knowledge  of  his  request,  but  he 
said  he  had  something  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate, and  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  con- 
versing with  Miss  Woodville  alone.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Mrs.  Hummings  would  be  so  kind 
as  not  to  mention  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Woodville  the 
&ct  of  his  designing  to  meet  their  daughter,  as 
they  might,  or  might  not,  approve  of  it;  D'Arcy 
said  he  really  could  not  say  which,  but  at  all 
events,  he  observed,  under  her  chaperonage, 
Mrs.  Hummings  mu3t  be  aware  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  his  appearing  accidentally  to 
meet  Miss  Woodville  in  Kensington  Gardens." 
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*'  What's  the  meaning  of  that  word,  sir  ?'*  asked 
Mrs.  HummingSi  gloomily. 

"What  word?" 

*'Some  snch  word  as  chapperingage. — ^What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  sort  of  word  to 
me,  surr 

"  Oh,  I  understand/'  answered  D'Arcy,  hardly 
able  to  conceal  his  laughter,  while  he  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word  chaperonage,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  explanation  he  slipped  a  couple 
of  sovereigns  into  Mrs.  Hummings*  red  ungloved 
hand.  Mrs.  H.  stared,  and  tried  to  return  the 
money ;  D' Arcy  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  I  could 
not, — I  could  not,  Mrs.  Hummings, — I  only  at- 
tempted to  mate  a  small  amends  for  the  unfor- 
tunate alarm  I  at  first  occasioned  you  by  my 
abrupt  intrusion;  as  a  proof  of  your  forgiveness, 
I  must  beg, — indeed,  I  must  desire  you  will  say 
no  more  about  it.  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  up 
your  time  too  much, — I  hope  you  will  be  good 
enough  to — to*'-  D'Arcy  hesitated  with  his 

words,  for  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

At  that  moment  he  beheld,  advancing  up  the 
street,  a  well-known  associate  whom  he  would 
rather  not  have  met  just  then. 

At  that  hour  of  the  morning,  D' Arcy  considered 
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he  tMs  quite  safe,  and  might  devote^  unseen*  his 
attentions  to  Mrs.  Hummings ;  nothing  but  a 
clerk  of  the  Foreign  office  could  be  visible  at 
such  an  hour^  and  this  was  not  the  way  to  Down- 
ing-street :  otherwise,  his  present  companion  was 
not  the  lady  he  would  have  aimed  at  being  seen 
to  escort;  and  there  could  not  have  occurred  a 
more  laughable  circumstance  to  any  creature  who 
knew  D*Arcy,  than  to  have  beheld  him  at  this 
moment. 

Besides  the  sort  of  person  D'Arcy  was  in  him- 
self^ he  was  always  remarkably  recherche  in  his 
dress ;  he  was  not  less  so  than  usual  now^  and 
Mrs.  Hummings,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  of- 
fered a  singularly  uninviting  contrast  to  D'Arcy. 
Still  there  he  was,  bending  his  head  under  her 
black,  horrible  bonnet,  and  talking  with  all  the 
eagerness  he  might  have  done,  if  she  had  not  been 
oid,  or  ugly,  or  honest, — in  one  sense  of  the  word. 

The  first  two  quaUties  Mrs.  Hummings  did 
not  concern  herself  about;  it  was  her  having 
some  glimmering  of  the  last-mentioned  one 
which  caused  her  still  to  hesitate,  while  D'Arcy 
felt  as  if  he  could  have  hung  her  up  to  the  next 
lamp-post.  ''  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  it  can  do 
Miss  Woodville  no  harm.  Well,  only  for  once — 
I  cannot  stay — I  see  a  friend;  now,  my  dear  Mrs. 
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Hummings!— -there;  wkat  does   it   signify — 
who  will  know  ?  " 

Between  Mrs.  Hummings's  anxiety  to  return 
the  sovereigns^  and  D^Arcy's  impatient  refusul 
to  receive  them,  they  very  nearly  dropped. 
D'Arcy  could  only  exclaim,  "  Turn  round  thajt 
comer ;  get  out  of  the  way  ;*'  and^  without  wait- 
ing for  the  reply,  walked  quickly  up  the  street, 
till  he  was  within  hail  of  his  unwelcome  firiend. 

"  He  cannot  have  seen  her/'  said  D'Arcy  to 
himself,  but  almost  aloud,  as  he  joined  a  pale  and 
interesting-looking  young  man,  of  distinguished 
appearance. 

D'Arcy  turned  his  head — Mrs.  Hummings  had 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  was  out  of  sight* 

''  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! '' 
cried  D'Arcy,  with  extended  hands. 

'^  And  so  am  I  to  see  you,  D'Arcy ;  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  do  so  just  here.  Who  on  earth 
were  you  talking  to,  when  I  saw  you  at  the  end 
of  the  street  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  an  old  woman,  wife  of  a  man  I  owe  some 
money  to." 

"  Oh,  a  dun ! — ^but  what  has  fetched  you  out, 
at  this  time  of  day,  in  such  a  direction  as  this  ?" 

'*  I  had  to  see  that  woman,  and  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  to-day ;  so  I  got  up  early.** 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  D'Arcy :  you  have  got  some 
love  affair  in  the  wind." 

«  What !  with  that  old  devil,  do  you  think  ?—  . 
But  tell  me, — how  is  Lady  Stanmore?" 

D'Arcy's  companion  looked  grave  at  once, 
although  he  answered,  ^'Better,  thank  God! — 
My  Mother  has  been  wretchedly  ill ;  but  they  do 
think  h^  better^-at  least  I  was  assured  there  is 
no  immediate  danger,  or  you  may  be  certain  I 
should  not  have  left  her.  But  I  have  been  out 
of  LfOndon  so  long,  that  I  had  much  to  arrange, 
and  am  obliged  to  be  in  town  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  I  shall  return  to  my  poor  Mother  the  moment 
I  can/* 

"  When  did  you  come  up  ?  " 
Last  night." 
Where  are  you  going?" 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say;   however,  to 
you,  I " 

'^  Shall  we  walk  on  together?" 

"  Do.  But — ^why,  I  will  tell  you  where  I  was 
going, — to  those  Wocklvilles ;  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  seen  them ;  but  I  am  half  ashamed  to 
confess  it." 

*'  Pshaw ;  I  know  them  very  well  too— now, 
she  is  a  beautiful  little  girl :  I  am  almost  in  love 
with  her  myself." 
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"  What  has  she  been  at,  D' Arcy  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  I  think ;  the  father  and  mother 
keep  such  a  look-out  upon  her."' 

"  They  are  right ;  for  she  is  almost  too  good  to 
be  thrown  away.     But  what  men  are  about  her  ?" 

"  There's  Goring,  chiefly,  I  suspect — and  Dor- 
mer, besides  Cramden ;  but  it  was  before  you  left 
town  Cramden  began  with  her,  was  it  not  ?  '* 

"  Yes;  but  doesn't  she  encourage  any  of 
them?" 

"No;  it's  very  odd;  but  I  don't  think  she 
does." 

"  Singular !  for  there  is  not  one  of  those  girls 
that  dance  that  ever  were  good  for  anything ;  or, 
if  they  are  in  the  beginning,  they  are  always 
utterly  and  entirely  corrupted  in  six  months.'' 

"  Utterly  and  entirely '* 

"  Extraordinary,  is  not  it  ?  " 

"  Most  extraordinary !" 

"  By-the-bye,  D'Arcy,  did  it  ever  appear  to 
you  as  if  she  cared  for  me  at  all  ?*' 

"  No ;  I  never  observed  anything,  as  if  she 
did  in  the  least." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lord  Stanmore,  in  a  mortified  tone, 
"  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  she  liked  me  better 
than  other  people,  at  one  time." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  she  did;  but,  you  know,  you 
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have  been  away  a  month ;  and^  you  know>  '  les 
tibsens  ont  toujours  tort.'  " 

*'  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  D'Arcy»  is  die 
not  ?'*  said  Lord  Stanmore^  thoughtfully. 

«  Yes.  beautiful ! " 
Such  a  graceful  being?  '* 
So  graceful ! " 

And  sudi  pretty  manners ! — so  unlike  any* 
thing  belonging  to  her  class  ! " 

*'  So  unlike ! " 

"  Nothing  plebeian  about  her — the  most  aris- 
tocratic loveliness  she  has ;  hasn't  she  ?  *' 
Oh,  she  has,  certainly." 
I  wonder/'  pursued  Lord  Stanmore,  as  if  he 
were  thinking  aloud — ''  I  wonder  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  a  creature  like  that  ?  If  she  is  virtuous> 
she  will  end  by  having  a  rich  tradesman's  low- 
souled  son  for  her  husband ;  or  else  some  rascally 
singer  at  the  Opera  will  marry  her^  to  make 
money  by  her  talents — spend  it — ^ill  use,  and, 
probably,  abandon  her ! " 

"  Just  so "' 

''  And  how  hard,  that  that  should  be  the  result 
of  having  a  mind  superior  to  the  set  of  people  she 
associates  with !  *' 

"  Oh,  so  hard  ! " 

^'D'Arcy,   what  are  you  about? — you  don't 
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talk;  for  the  last  half  hour  you  have  done 
nothing  but  echo  my  words." 

''  Have  I  ?  Oh,  I  suppose  I  was  thinlting  of 
something  else.  I  have  been  so  bothered  lately : 
I  am  waiting  all  this  time,  you  know,  for  an 
appointment  abroad." 

But  I  thought  you  had  got  that  settled?" 
Why,  so  I  had ;  but  I  can't  leave  England 
just  now — I  am  so  in  debt,  and  it  does  not  suit 
me.     So  I  have  made  a  compromise ;  for  I  found 

out  I  should  oblige  Lord ,  by  pretending 

not  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  and  he  gave  6- — >  his 
nephew,  my  appointment :  I  am  to  have  another 
later.  I  want  to  get  something  in  England,  if 
I  can— I  mean  to  try." 

"  Well,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you,  D'Arcy." 

By  this  time  the  two  friends  had  reached  the 
street  wherein  was  Mr.  Woodville's  house,  and 
D'Arcy  was  taking  leave  of  Lord  Stanmore, 
when  the  latter  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  but  do  come  in 
with  me  here ;  I  had  almost  rather  you  would  ; 
I  am  out  of  spirits,  and  you  will  help  me  to  get 
on  with  them^  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  find 
conversation  for  these  sort  of  people ;  and  as  you 
know  them " 

D'Arcy  did  not  require  to  be  asked  twice. 

The  Woodvilles  were  much  surprised  by  the 
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appearance  of  Lord  Stanmore,  and  Woodville 
was  too  open-hearted  not  to  make  his  satisfaction 
evident ;  while  Mrs.  Woodville  made  a  thousand 
kind  inquiries  after  the  mother  of  her  intended 
son-in-law. 

Lord  Stanmore  cared  little  to  reply  to  her  ;  he 
only  wanted  to  talk  to,  and  to  look  at  Violet. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  ever  more  fiilly  tell 

how  dear  another  is  to  us^  than  when  we  meet 

them  after  an  absence.    We  did  not  know  before 

how  the  sight  of  that  object  could  make  our 

pidses  beat^  or  chill  us  with  the  nervousness  of 

insecure  affection^  so  deeply  felt  by  a  doubting 

heart.    These  are  feelings  which  have  their  silent 

agony,  for  they  are  among  those  that  are  never 

told,  or  if  they  are^  who  can  imagine  the  mental 

suffering  that  has  been  endured  by  the  mere 

force  of  the  words  in  which  those  sufferings  are 

told,  words  that  seem  trifling  in  the  ears  of  even 

an  interested  listener.    But  so  it  is;  our  most 

unpleasant  hours  have  often  been  occasioned  by 

the  smallest  nothings^  and  quite  as  often  by  our 

own  susceptibility  alone.    All  of  us  perhaps  have 

these  sensations,  but  not  one  of  us  can  enter  into 

them  when  they  are  another's.     Of  this  truth  we 

have  an  innate  consciousness,  and  from  this  cause 

the  minutisB  of  any  individual's  unhappiness  re- 
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main  untold  even  to  his  most  intimate  friend.  If, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life^  a  prosperous  man — one 
whose  cares  were  established  to  have  been  but 
few — if  this  man  could  lay  bare  the  whole  past 
feelings  of  his  existence,  he  himself  would  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  small  and  long- 
forgotten  sorrows  he  had  undergone ;  things  so 
little  tangible,  that  the  pen  could  not  define,  and 
the  tongue  would  have  been  despised  for  uttering 
them. 

D'Arcy,  after  greeting  Violet  as  usual,  with- 
drew himself  from  her,  and  obligingly  took  up 
the  attention  of  her  parents  and  of  M.  Dupas, 
who  was  also  in  the  room.  A  sufficiently  ani- 
mated conversation  was  thus  got  up  between 
these  four  persons,  which  left  Lord  Stanmore  at 
liberty  to  approach  Miss  Woodville.  He  was, 
however,  embarrassed,  and  she  felt  so  likewise, 
though  from  a  different  cause.  She  was  conscious 
of  being  changed  towards  Lord  Stanmore,  now 
that  she  met  him  again,  and  by  him  was  forcibly 
reminded  that  his  attachment  to  her  remained 
the  same.  Still  she  talked  to  him,  and  only  grew 
absent  when  she  began  to  remember  that  as  yet 
D'Arcy  had  not  once  addressed  her.  This  was 
so  unlike  him,  she  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
He  went  on,  however,  talking  to  the  Woodvilles 
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M  if  Violet  did  not  exist  in  his  heart ;  and  her 
astonishment  at  this  neglect  grew  greater  every 
minute;  for  we  all  know  that  if  we  ever  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills^  it  is  when  our  self-love 
is  in  the  case. 

At  length  there  was  a  sort  of  general  pause^ 
which  Mrs  Woodville  interrupted  by  saying  that 
to-morrow  was  to  be  the  next  Opera,  the  last 
night  of  her  daughtei^s  appearance  this  season. 

"  If  I  continue  hearing  that  my  mother  is  bet- 
ter, I  shaD  certainly  go  to-morrow  to  the  Opera," 
said  Lord  Stanmore.  "  D' Arcy,  will  you  come 
to  my  box  ?" 

"No,"  replied  D'Arcy;  "I  have  an  engage- 
ment that  will  prevent  me,  one  I  cannot  avoid." 

Violet  heard,  but  she  thought  she  could  not 
have  heard.  She  looked  at  her  admirer,  but  his 
face  was  not  turned  towards  her.  Her  manner 
grew  feverish.  When  we  are  quite  young,  from 
being  unused  to  deal  with  covert  annoyances,  we 
bear  them  not  only  impatiently,  but  betray  by 
our  deportment  our  secret  discomfort 

D'Arcy's  apparent  neglect  of  her  was  as  no- 
thing to  Violet,  compared  with  his  declaration 
that  he  should  not  go  to  the  Opera  on  her  last 
night! 

Violet  could  not  recover  from  the  dismay  it 
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occasioned  her;  and  in  vain  she  tried  to  read 
D'Arcy's  mind  in  his  countenance.  Lord  Staff* 
more  in  the  mean  time  felt  deeply  hnrt  by  ^sm 
comparatively  cold  reception  he  received'  &t>m 
Miss  Woodville;  and  now  in  moody  silemce  he 
ceased  to  address  himself  to  her,  and  had  it  t&en 
been  possible  he  would  have  expressed  his  per* 
ception  of  her  estrangement.  D*Arcy  and  his 
friend  at  length  rose  to  take  leave,,  and  then  tbts 
former  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Violet.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  hers  were  eyes  that  asked  his  pitf. 
She  ahnost  drew  her  breath  with  hesitation,  lest 
she  should  lose  some  one  last  word  of  D'Arey's* 
She  yet  hoped  to  hear  him  inquire  when  he 
should  again  meet  her. 

D'Arcy  had  always  found  so  many  8id»-<9rays 
of  ascertaining  this,  but  not  a  syllable  passed  his 
lips  in  allusion  to  it  He  held  out  his  hand  td 
bid  her  'adieu,  and  Violet  tried  to  speaic,  but  tile 
words  would  not  eome^  D'Atfey  looked  at  hef 
once  more,  but  this  time  she  was  sick  at  hescrl 
and  she  saw  him  not.  , 

Hitherto  she  had  found  ]> Arcy  hec  undeviat- 
ing  worshipper ;  to-day  1^  seemed,  almost  iiBemi'- 
sdous  of  her  presence ! 

The  door  closed  and  D'Arcy  and  Lord  Stmk- 
more  were  gone.    Perhaps!  shidl.never  seehim 
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again,  thought  Violet  Woodvfflc, — ^for,  reader, 
have  you  never  felt  (tliat  is,  iS  you  have  ever 
loved)  that  in  moments  of  despondency  this 
strange  idea  has  risen  in  your  mind  ?  It  is  but 
one  of  those  spasms  of  a  grieved  hearpt  that  tears 
itself  with  every  self-delunon.  **  My  God !  then 
I  have  dreamt  it  all»  atf  d  he  does  not  care  for  me  ! '' 

Violet  wotdd  have  cast  away  that  thought, 
but  it  recurred  continually,  and  at  night  in  her 
dreams  it  lived. 

li^rd  Stanmore  and  his  finend  walked  on  in 
silence,  at  least  up  one  street, 'and  then  it  was 
Lord  Stanmore  who  spoke. 

"  D'Arcy,  what  can  hate  happened  ?  " 

•'What?  towhOTft?" 

'*  To  her, — ^to  Violet  Woodville ;  she  is  altered ; 
I  find  she  is  tot  the  salme  person  as  when  I  left 
her." 

'' You>meaD>  in  her  manner  towards  yourself?'' 

•'Yes;  I  find  I  must  either  have  been  egre- 

giously  mistaken  in  her,  or " 

''Or  what?" 

"  Or  that  she  is  a  thorough  coquette,  which  I 
never  can  believe.  Who  in  this  world  can  one 
trust  ?">  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  Yott  are  speaking;  very  solemnly ;  can  it  be 
possible  that  you-  sure  in  love  ?  " 
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"  To  distraction ;  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows 
it.     Besides,  I  told  you  so  long  before." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  believe  you,  although  now 
I  do." 

"  And  pray  why  now  ?  " 

"  I  can  conceive  it  so  very  possible,  for  I  am 
myself  in  love  with  Violet  Woodville." 

"  You,  D' Arcy !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  sure  whether  through  you  I  might 
not  ascertain."     • 

"  Pshaw !  you  did  not  show  any  signs  of  caring 
for  her  during  our  visit" 

"  No ;  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  fair  chance, 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  play  during  your 
absence.  Not  much,  though ;  the  father  or 
mother,  or  that  cursed  old  Frenchman,  are  al- 
ways there;  and  you  know,  Stanmore,  what  an 
obliging  fellow  I  can  be  to  a  friend  that  I  like 
as  yourself  So  you  got  on  ill  with  her  this 
morning?" 

*^  Devilish  ill,  I  think,  or  she  is  changed ; 
she  was  absent.  Who  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
her  while  I  have  been  away  ?  " 

«  They  have  all  been  trying  it ;  but  I  declare  I 
cannot  exactly  say  who  our  rival  is.** 
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*'  Our  /  you  need  not  say  oiir — I  do  not  believe 
you  are  thinking  of  her." 

On  my  word  I  am.     Why  not  ?  " 
I  conceived  you  to  be  otherwise  engaged ; 
besides^  she  is  not  in  your  line." 

"  Oh,"  said  D'Arcy,  ''  but  she  is  handsome 
enough  for  anything,  and  my  heart  is  capacious." 

'^  How  I  always  hate  your  cold  answers,  D'Arcy. 
I  am  desperately  in  love  with  that  girl/'  exclaimed 
Lord  Stanmore  passionately,  and  he  stamped 
with  his  foot  on  the  pavement. 

'^  You  will  succeed  with  her  at  last,  perhaps, — 
don't  knock  down  that  old  barrow  woman." 

''  Ah !  I  am  not  likely  now ;  and  those  spies 
always  about  her,  too." 

"  They  would  like  you  to  marry  her." 

"  Whidi,  of  course,  I  shall  not  do." 

"  I  see  you  thought  I  expected  you  to  say  you 
would,"  answered  D'Arcy,  laughing  aloud. 

''  No ;  and  you  need  not  laugh  again  in  your 
vBe  way.  But  I  do  love  her  with  all  my  soul; 
is  she  not  a  little  divinity  ?  But,  D'Arcy,  if  you 
are  so  in  love,  why  do  not  you  go  to  thq  Opera 
to-morrow  night?" 

"  Oh !  that  was  still  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  making  up  for  lost  time.  And  so,  Stanmore, 
you  do  not  think  she  likes  you  now  ?" 
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''  No ;  «he  ^8ed,^r  ^someftiuig  lika  it.  Can  it 
be  Goring  ?  He  is  such  ^  brute  she  would  only 
hate  him.  But  J  will  see  hisr  agoJ^ ;  ^4  I  will 
watc];L>-T-I  will  find  out>-7-there  is  nothing  I  will 
not  do." 

'*  Well,  sjigjl  I  see  you  at  Orockford's  to- 
night?" 

^'I  think  not;  \  ^m  too  vi^happy,  i^nd  al- 
together  ^" 

Here  Lord  Stanmore  and  D' Arey  parted  i  the 
latter  walked  on  with  a  Ught  step,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  while  the  young  Peer  pproceeded 
more  slowly  in  another  direotion. 

Violet  remained  a  prey  to  vexation  of  spirit. 
*'  How  untrue  to  say  youth  is  the  happiest  sef^p^ 
of  our  life,  with  its  keen  feelings  laying  them- 
selves so  bare  to  the  vulture,  experience.  Youth 
is  a  season  th^t  h^  no  r^ose^,"  we  feel  so 
acutely  then,  and  every  petty  grief  cuts  lil^  a 
sharpened  razor> 

Violet  could  not  recov^  from  D'Arcy's  altered 
manner,  find  his  declaration  that  he  was  not 
going  to  the  Opera.  She  asked  herself  a  hundred 
times,  was  he  changed?     Or,  (the  supposition 

flashed  horribly  across  her,)  had  all  D'Aroy's  ap- 
parent liking  merely  bejBn  an  interest,  the  source 

*  L.  K.  L. 
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of  vliioh  was  in  his  firiendshq)  for  her  known 
admirer^  Lord  Stanmore  ?  And  now  was  ke  only 
desiring  to  promote  the  sucoess  of  his  Mend? 

If  the  supposition  was  far-fetehed  it  was  not 
unnatural^  for  love  is  so  feeble  in  its  judgments^ 
so   wonderful  in  its  mental  devices,  so  erring 
in  its   weaknesses,  so  bitter  in  its  imaginings, 
so  cruel  in  its  suspicions,  so  unjust  in  its  rea- 
sonings, so  sublime  in  its  folly,  so  partial  in  its 
arguments,  and  so  ingenious  in  its  self-torture, 
that  there  cap  be  no  limits  to  its  inconsistency  or 
to  its  doubts,  and  the  power  of  the  understanding 
sinks  beneath  the  force  of  that  single  pasedon, 
even  while  its  strength  is  weak. 

Or,  can  I  have  offended  him,  thought  Violet  ? 
wronging  her  gentle  heart  with  the  idea. 

The  morning  following  this  inauspicious  visit 
was  a  bright  day  in  August,  and  we  all  know  the 
relief  given  to  the  spirits  by  obtaining  fresh  air 
and  exercise;  so  Violet  was  not  less  ready  than 
usual  to  set  forth  upon  her  morning  walk  with 
Ifrs.  Hummings.  She  intuitively  desired  by  any 
means  to  dissipate  her  uncomfortable  feelings. 
livery  day  and  every  hour  that  she  had  spent 
with  D*Arcy,  since  the  time  she  first  knew  him, 
had  been  conjured  up  by  memory  to  soothe  her 
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grief,  and  to  convince  herself  that  D'Arcy's  con* 
duct  must  have  been  unintentional. 

She  proceeded  along  the  straight  walk  by  the 
elm  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  without  the 
spirits  to  explore  the  more  intricate  paths,  as  she 
sometimes  did,  enjoying  with  childish  gaiety  the 
freshness  and  the  verdure. 

Violet  walked  on  slowly  and  in  reverie,  and 
Mrs.  Hummings  felt  hardly  more  at  ease  than 
her  young  mistress,  and  secretly  hoped  that 
something  would  prevent  Mr.  d'Arcy  from  keep- 
ing his  determination  of  meeting  them ;  but  the 
hope  was  hardly  born  in  the  tender  bosom  of 
Hummings,  ere  it  was  cruelly  killed,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  D'Arcy  walking  quickly  towards 
them. 

When  Violet  saw  him,  she  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve her  eyes, — ^but  he  approached.  "  How  sin- 
gular," she  thought,  "  that  he  should  be  going 
this  way,  and  at  this  hour, — as  if  it  was  really  on 
purpose  that  I  might  see  him !  At  all  events,  he 
must  speak  to  me, — ^I  shall  have  that  pleasure," 
— and  with  this  conclusion  her  young  heart 
bounded  with  joy ;  so  when  D'Arcy  held  out  his 
hand,  and  smiled,  it  might  be,  more  gravely  than 
usual,  but  still  with  his  accustomed  tenderness. 
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Violet  felt  only  too  happy^  and  her  delight  shone 
with  exquisite  truth  in  her  lovely  countenance! 

"Le  sentiment  vif  court,  tant  que  Ton  vent  les 
risques  de  Tillusion,  et  s*il  se  trompe  quelquefois^ 
il  a  aussi  senti  en  recompense,  et  exprime  pour 
ainsi  dire  de  Fobjet  qui  lui  est  presente,  tout  ce 
qu'il  pouvoit  avoir  de  touchant.*" 

*'I  am  so  surprised  to  see  you!  where  were  you 
going?"  inquired  Violet  WoodviUe,  with  bash- 
ful artlessness. 

''I  had  no  object  except  one,"  replied  D'Al«}, 

''  I  have  but  one  in  the  world  now  I  think,  of  any 
kind, — ^may  I  walk  on  with  you  ?    Tell  me,  if  you 

would  rather  that  I  did  not." 

"No, — ^no," — stammered  Violet;  not  very  con- 
scious what  she  ought  to  reply.  "But  shall  I 
turn,  as  I  met  you  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion?" 

"I  wflw.  Miss  Woodville,"  answered  D'Arcy, 
with  emphasis. 

"  But  if  I  knew  your  way,— the  one  you  wished 
to  go, — I  would  so  much  rather, — ^I  mean  just  as 
soon  walk  that  way  as  this;"  Violet  spoke  with 
some  confusion. 

"It  is  the  same  to  me.    I  came  here  but  for 

*  Portrait  de  Madame  de  Flamoreng. 
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the  purpose  of  meeting  you;   did  you  actually 
suppose  my  coming  here  was  accidental?" 

'^Indeed  I  did,  Mr.  d*Arey.  I  could  not  tell 
th^  you  desired  to — to — ^to  see  me,  at  so  early 
an  hour, — and  besides^ *' 

"And  besides;  well,  you  do  not  continue?" 

"  And  besides,  I  l^new  that  you  would  c^,  if 
you  wished  to  see  us." 

"Yes;  but  in  calling  I  could  not  have  seen 
you  alone,  and  the  gene  of  never  doing  so  is  in- 
supportable to  me, — I  find  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer !" 

Violet  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Hummings,  but  she  foimd  her  duenna  had 
unaccountably  lingered  some  paces  behind. 

"Listen  to  me,''  said  D'Arcy,  impatiently,  "do 
not  look  after  that  ugly  old  woman.  Oh,  listen  to 
me  for  this  once,  at  least, — I  would  give  so  much 
for  one  word  of  kindness  from  you, — ^for  one  word 
only.  Miss  Woodville,^ — ^will  you  listen  io  me  if  I 
tell  you  ?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  «iy," 
exclaimed  Violet,  blushing.  "  But  another  time, 
not  now, — I  believe  I  ought  to  be  g^ng  home;^' 

"  The  vain  excuse ! — ^Yes,  now  it  shall  be,-r— but 
you  well  know — ^you  must  long  have  seen  it.     I 
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AaH  say  notliing  thmt  could  surpriae  you^ — ^and 
yet*' D' Arcy  pa«sed>  and  appeared  to  leAect. 

Beader>  I  know  not  why  he  hesitated,  nor  can  I 
gaess  at  the  nature  of  his  reflections.  He  spoke 
again  after  a  few  seconds,  and  bending  over  the 
castdevn  eyes  of  Violet,  he  uttered,  with  a  tone 
of  humbleness,  and  of  dejection  too:  '^I  was 
going  to  tell  you, — as  I  do  now, — that  I  love 
you!" 

At  leasts  there  is  one  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage that  has  music  in  its  sound,-^— Love !  Who 
can  pronounce  it,  and  not  say  it  is  a  gentle  word, 
soft  and  beautiful  as  its  meaning?  Oh !  breathe 
it  how,  and  when,  and  where  you  will,  is  it  not 
always  a  touching  word?  and,  should  it  be  ut- 
tered by  one  whose  affection  we  delight  in,  it  is 
a  dream  of  bliss  to  hear  it,  and  one  that  veill  be 
ttnforgotten  while  every  other  joy  lies  buried 
beneath  the  sorrow  that  fails  us  not:  covering 
with  its  heavy  mantle  the  happy  hours  that  have 
gone  before.  But,  as  first  uttered  by  a  loved 
being,  the  memory  of  that  word  will  endure. 

It  may  be  heard  again  and  again,  yet  mU  not 
half  its  charm  be  the  hope  of  once  more  feel- 
ing the  magic  pleasure  its  sound  at  first  con- 
veyed?   Oh  no,  those  feelings  we  can  never  know 
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ttvice^  whether  they  are  called  into  being  in  the 
spring  of  life,  or  in  later  years,  it  matters  not. 

Violet  Woodville  made  no  reply  to  D'Axcy, 
but  she  hung  down  her  head,  and  blushed  deeply. 
D'Arcy  watched  her  in  silence.  At  length  he 
whispered,  ''Am  I  not  to  hear  one  word  firom  you, 
— you  surely  are  not  offended  with  me? — ^you 
cannot  be;  and  the  declaration  of  a  great  af- 
fection, be  it  from  whom  it  may,  can  merit  no 
despisal.'* 

"  Alas !"  said  Violet,  with  an  unequal  voice,  "if 
I  knew  but  what  to  answer,  Mr.  d'Arcy !" 

In  his  heart,  D'Arcy  felt  how  much  more  these 
guileless  words  conveyed  than  their  speaker  ima* 
gined. 

"  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you  believe  me  !" 

''Even  that  I  cannot  do.  I  have  been  so 
taught  to  disbelieve  all  such  professions,  that 
how  am  I  to  know  yours  are  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  others'  ?" 

.  '*  To  whom  would  you  compare  me  T  exclaimed 
D' Arcy.  *'  To  the  tribe  who  haunt  you  ?  who 
admire  you,  I  grant, — ^but  admiration  is  not  love; 
— ^you  do  not  think  that  one  of  all  those  men 
feels  towards  you  as  I  do?  or  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  do  me  the  injustice  of  thinking  so  ?" 
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^'  But  then,  Mr.  d* Arcy^  what  is  the  reply  you 
desire  me  to  make  ?  do  you  wish  me  to  dechire 
that  I  suddenly  place  faith  in  you — and  on  your 
simple  showing  ?— rest  convinced  henceforth,  that 
you  do love  me." 

'^  Say  it,  oh  say !  you  believe  that  I  do !" 

Violet  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  see  it  all,"  cried  D'Arcy,  his  countenance 
darkening.  '^  There  is  another  person  who  might 
have  made  this  declaration,  and  it  would  then 
have  been  more  acceptable." 

*'On  my  word  you  are  wrong,"  said  Violet 
Woodville,  vehemently,  '*  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  I  care  for  in  the  sense  you  mean." 

"  Not  even  Stanmore,  I  suppose  ?"  her  lover 
ironically  demanded. 

"  No,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  not  even  Lord  Stanmore." 

"  At  all  events  you  hate  me  V 

'*  Oh  no !" 

*'  Oh  no,"  said  D'Arcy,  repeating  her  words  in 
the  softest  tone  of  his  musical  voice,  '^  but  since 
you  will  not  believe  I  love  you,  why  should  1  be- 
lieve that  you  do  not  hate  me  ?" 

"  At  all  events,  you  did  not  even  like  me  yes- 
terday/' Violet  replied,  partly  in  the  endeavour 
to  lead   the  conversation   into   another   strain. 
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^' You  would  not  speak  to  me^  Mr.  d*Arcy/'  and 
she  coloured  violently. 

D' Arcy  answered  readily^  by  quoting  the  beau- 
tiful old  verses  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

'*  Wrong  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  hearty 
The  merit  of  true  passion, 
With  thinking  that  he  feels.no  smart 
Who  sues  for  no  compassion. 

"  Since  if  my  plaints  were  not  t'  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty. 
It  comes  not  from  defect  of  love, 
But  fear  t*  exceeding  duty. 

*'  For,  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 
A  saint  of  such  perfection. 
As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve, 
A  place  in  her  affection, 

**  I  rattier  choose  to  want  relief. 
Than  venture  the  revealing ; 
Where  glory  recommends  the  g^ef, 
Despair  disdains  the  healing.*' 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  Mr.  d' Arcy ;  are 
you  fond  of  poetry  ?' 

'^  No — ^yes, — ^we  will  not  discuss  that  now ;  and 
will  you  not  vouchsafe  me  one  word  oi  kind- 
ness ?*' 

Violet  was  silent, — e&e  at  last  replied,  but  it 
was  with  an  effort — "  I  wish  to  say  nothing  -that 
is  ungracious  to  you^  Mr.  d'Arcy,  but  since  you 
call  upon  me  for  my  sentiments,  may  I  noi  tell 
you  that  if  you  do,  as  you  say,  love  me — ^would 
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not  thts  best  proof  of  it  have  been  to  have  avoided 
the  conversation  you  have  now  begun  ?  It  must 
end  here> — I  am  quite  awafe  that  it  ought  to  do 

60." 

Violet  spoke  with  a  quivering  lip.  She  knew 
not  how  her  words  might  be  taken  by  D*Arcy, 
and  she  dreaded  to  offend  him^  as  we  ever  dread 
to  offend  everything  we  love, — nor  could  she  love 
the  less  fcH:  being  so  lately  told  she  was  beloved. 

^'  I  have  said  nothing  that  is  disrespectful  to 
you.  Miss  Woodville,"  replied  D'Arey,  with  gen- 
tleness, ^'  that,  at  least,  I  am  incapable  of    But 
I  did  not  think  I  should  find  you  the  one  who 
would  receive  with  coldness  the  avowal  of  a  true 
affection.     I  have  not  asked  you  to  return  it, — I 
am  conscious,  alas !  that  I  have  no  right  to  do  so; 
but  your  pity  I  had  hoped  for, — and  if  you  did 
but  know  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  love  as  I  do, 
you  would  not  thus  have  denied  it  to  me.     It 
was  all  I  hoped  to  obtain  from  you.     Others  may 
be  more  fortunate  than  I  can  be, — ^they  may  win 
ihe  heart  whose  slightest  wish  I  could  kneel  to 
listen  to.     I  have  not  known  you  long ;  but  tnom 
the  hour  I  first  saw  you  I  was  touched  by  you.    I 
admired  your  excessive  beauty,  and  wondered  at 
its  perfection ;  then  I  heard  you  speak,  and  as 
I  grew  to  you  I  became  fascinated.     At  first  I 
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despised  myself  for  my  folly >  for  so  I  thought  it; 
and,  until  T  met  mth  you^  I  never  conceived  that 
I  could  feel  for  any  living  being  as  I  do  towards 
you.  You  treat  me  with  indifference^ — ^well,  be 
it  so, — I  cannot  care  the  less  for  you ;  and  could 
I  serve  you  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  do  it.  T 
am  most  unhappy ;  and,  on  my  honour,  I  have 
not  uttered  one  word  that  is  not  true.** 

"  I  am  flattered,"  said  Violet,  ^^  that  you  should 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  tell  me  this ;  and  if 
you  do— if  you  do  love  me,  as  you  desire  me  to 
believe, — ^you  can  understand  that,  as  I  never 
can  return  your  affection,  it  is  better  for  me  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  being  led  to  do  so." 

'^  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  Miss  Woodville." 
'^I  know  not,  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to 
think  no  more  of  it." 

*'  Yes ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
not  done  so  easily, — and  I  really  cannot  see,  while 
others  are  allowed  to  say  all  that  I  have  said  to 
you,  why  I  am  to  be  made  the  exception  ?" 

''  But  others  do  not  say  to  me  what  you  have 
said,  at  least  never  with  my  permission.'* 
^*  Not  Lord  Stanmore,  for  instance  ?" 
**  Again  !  not  even  Lord  Stanmore." 
''  You  will  not  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know 
that  he  is  in  love  with  you  ?" 
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"  But  that  I  cannot  belp ;  what  I  mean  is^  that 
he  has  no  opportunity  of  telling  me  so  that  my 
parents  could  disapprove  of." 

"Well,  I  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for. 
You  will  have  many  admirers.  Miss  Woodville,  I 
do  not  doubt;  but  you  may  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  mine  is  a  better  love  than  theirs.  I  would 
have  devoted  myself  to  you — I  should  have  prized 
you  more  than  anything  that  exists  in  the  world ; 
and  could  I  have  met  from  you  with  but  the 
sUghtest  kindness,  I  think  I  could  have  lived  for 
years  on  the  bare  recollection  of  it,  and  shoidd 
have  gloried  in  proving  that  my  words  have  not 
deceived  you,  and  that  mine  was  an  undying 
affection.  As  it  is,  I  wish  to  spare  myself  further 
pain — ^I  shall  shortly  leave  England,  and  it  will 
be  for  years." 

Violet  turned  very  pale,  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

"  When  I  return,  be  it  when  it  may,  or  it  may 
never  be — the  bitterest  recollection  I  shall  have 
ever  known  will  await  me — of  one  whose  affection, 
whose  pity^  I  sued  for  in  vain :  and  no  term  of 
years,  and  no  absence,  will  efface  from  my  me- 
mory the  force  of  my  feelings,  or  how  my  soul 
could  have  clung  to  loving  the  only  thing  I  ever 
looked  on  and  found  no  fault  in." 
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"  Why  .do  you  intend  to  remain  so  long 
abroad  V  asked  Violet  with  a  faltering  voioe. 

"  Circumstances  migkt  oblige  me>  but  inde- 
pendently of  tbem^  I  solemnly  declare  to  you« 
that  you,  and  you  alone,  are  the  charm  that  makes 
me  care  for  anything,  even  to  Uve!  I  am  old  of 
my  age,  sometimes  I  an^  sick  of  life,  and  the 
beautifiil  part  of  human  n$iture  has  been  hiddea 
from  me.  I  have  known  misfortune,  I  have  en- 
dured vexation  of  spirit,  I  have  lived  to  despise 

* 

the  world;  above  all,  I  have  lived  to  doubt  that 
one  good  and  pure  being  existed  in  it ;  aud  then 
I  met  with  you,  and  was  forced  to  own  such  a 
one  did  exist.  Your  beauty  and  your  arUeiK 
character  attracted  me  till  I  grew  to  love  you* 
and  madly.  I  have  thought  of  you  tiU  I  have 
conceived  it  to  be  all  a  wild  dream,  and  that  I 
had  fancied  it,  but  I  saw  you  again,  and  you 
looked  more  beautiful.  I  heard  your  voice,  and 
I  heard  your  guileless,  unspotted  mind  in  the 
tones  of  that  voice,  as  I  saw  it,  too,  in  yeur 
speaking  countenance,  and  worlds,  had  J.  pos- 
sessed them,  I  would  have  laid  at  your  feet ! 

^'  I  grew  to  fear  you,  and  I  dared  not  tell  you 
of  my  love.  I  sometimes  thought  you  were  a 
hallowed  creature,  and  longed  to  worship  you. 
Now  I  have  told  you  all,  and  you  have  repulsed 
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I  did  mot  huow  before  liow  horriUa  it  is  io 
cast  one*s  all  of  happiness  upon  a  die  and  to  lose 
it.  WMle  I  have  hie  i  shall  love  you,  and  <xa 
earth  I  may  never  see  you  again!"  D*Arcy 
stopped  and  held  out  his  hand  to  bid  her  adieu. 

Violet  took  it  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why,  why  do  you  shed  tears?"  exclaimed 

D'Arey. 

"I  cannot  bear  you  to  leave  England,  Mr. 

d'Arcy,"  exclaimed  Violet  almost  convulsively. 
Its  she  wiped  away  the  glittering  drops. 

'^ Never!  I  never  will,  if  you  will  tell  nje  to 
sfcgfcy^"  he  vehemently  answered. 

''  Oh,  no,  not  for  me,  not  on  ihy  accouijit,"  con- 
tinued Violet  almost  inarticulately ;  "  but  do  not 
go  abroad,  unless  you  must,  pray  do  not." 

"  I  would  sooner  die  than  do  it  now/'  exclaimed 
D'Arcy.  "You  jne  agitated — ^lean  on  me  •/'  and 
he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  neither  of  them 
seamed  to  remember  that  a  Mrs.  Hummings 
drew  breath  in  the  world. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  d'Arcy,"  said  Violefc  a  Uttle  come 
to  herself;  "what  I  said  was  very  foolish;  I  had 
no  business  to  say  it — ^you  had  better  forget  it." 

"  Forget  it !  I  could  not  if  I  would.  Do  not 
be  so  ungenerous ;  grant  me  to  live  through  one 
day,  at  least.     I  am  but  your  slave — I  never  can 
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importune  you;  and  I  would  hide  myself  from 
every  living  thing  sooner  than  annoy  you.  You 
have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  I  will  still  disap- 
pear from  your  sight  for  ever.  But  now,  have 
patience  with  me.  I  am  happier  at  this  moment 
than  I  have  been  for  years !"  And  Violet  covld 
hardly  doubt  that  D'Arcy  spoke  the  truth,  for  he 
looked  so  happy,  and  that  was  not  his  general 
expression. 

The  lovers  walked  on  conversing  till  they 
reached  the  opposite  gate.  D'Arcy's  respectfiil 
manner  disarmed  her  of  all  mistrust,  and,  in  spite 
of  herself,  Violet  felt  a  joy  she  had  never  known 
in  her  life  before. 

'^  And  to-night  I  shall  not  see  you,  and  it  is 
your  last  night,"  said  D'Arcy,  alluding  to  the 
Opera  of  that  evening. 

Where  shall  you  be  ?"  inquired  Violet. 

I  have  an  engagement  to  go  twenty  miles 

from  town  with  Lord ,  the  Minister  for  the 

Home  Department.  It  is  important  for  me  to 
keep  the  engagement;  nothing,  in  fact,  but  ne- 
cessity would  make  me  give  up  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  to-night:  as  it  is,  I  have  not  much 

chance  of  it,  as  I  have  to  speak  to  Lord on 

business,  and  shall  be  detained,  or  I  could  still 
go  to ,  and  find  myself  in  the  Opera  in 


ff 
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time  for  the  last  act  of  the  ballet.  To-morrow  I 
shall  call  at  your  house^  if  Mrs.  Woodville  is  not 
informed  of  our  meeting  this  morning ;  she  will 
not  think  my  visit  is  made  so  very  much  too  soon." 

*^But  how  is  mamma  not  to  know  of  my  meet- 
ing with  you  ?*' 

•'  She  cannot  unless  you  tell  her ;  and  surely 
that  is  not  necessary ;  it  would  only  occasion  re- 
marks^ and  for  once  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
its  not  being  known.  But  do  as  you  judge  best/' 
added  D'Arcy. 

"  But,"  said  Violet,  ''  there  is  Hummings,  who 
will  think  it  so  odd ;  and  there  is  something  so 
disgraceAil  in  having  anything  to  conceal  irom 
papa  or  mamma — I  cannot  bear  it !  " 

'*  Then  tell  Mrs.  Woodville  of  our  meeting.  I 
advised  you  not,  because  I  know  what  mammas 
are,  and  that  yours  is  not  aware  that  I  am  not 
like  Goring,  or  any  of  those  men  whom  it  would 
not  be  so  well  for  you  to  be  on  the  same  terms 
with.  I  myself  should  be  wretched  if  you  were. 
But  your  parents  will  not  make  the  distinction  ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  you,  at  least,  think  I 
d^erve  that  you  should  have  perfect  confidence 
in  me." 

"  And  I  have,  Mr.  d'Arcy.     But  there  is  still 
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Hutmnings ;  she  may  speak  of  out  walking  to- 
gether?" 

''  No,  I  think  not — ^no;  I  am  sure  she  will  not. 
The  truth  is/'  oontinued  D' Aroy,  smiling,  "  I  so 
wish  to  call  upon  you ;  and  I  fear,  if,  in  addition 
to  our  walk  to-day,  I  venture  to  appear  in  your 
house  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  forbidden  to  do  so 

ever  again Shall  I  not?"  asked  D*Aicy. 

as  he  took  and  pressed  the  little  hand  of  poor 
Violet,  while  he  regarded  her  beseechingly  to 
acquiesce. 

Violet  sighed:  she  felt  there  was  something 
wrong  in  her  conduct;  but  D'Arcy's  argwdnents 
prevailed,  and  she  agreed  to  conceal  their  having 
walked  together. 

No  sooner  had  they  parted,  and  she  was  slowly 
returning  homewards,  than  she  repented  her 
agreement;  but  her  mind  was-  in  a  tumult  of 
emotion,  and  hardly  any  idea  was  defined  enot^h 
to  become  the  one  uppermost. 

At  one  moment  she  was-  seized  witk  Ae  moat 
poignant  regret  ai  having  asked  D*  Arcy  not  to 
leave  England ;  and  felt  she  could  doi  or  endure, 
anything  to  have  the  power  of  recalling  her  wotds; 

"  And  what  must  it  have  made  him  think  of 
me?*'  inwardly  exclaimed  Violet;  andf  hec  deli- 
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emsy  shrunk  wHili  dismay  from  tiii&  avowal  of  ker 
feelings  towards  D'Arcy.  Then^  again,  the  idea- 
rose  in  ker  mind^  that  had  it  been  otherwise,  she 
might  hsEVB  bade  him  an  eternal  adieu ;  and  that, 
to  a  beast  sudi  as  hers,  wa»  a  thoufght  too  o^er^ 
whttlmiag  in  its  misery.  Sooner  than  tkat-^ 
seonier  tkati  part  from  D' Arcy,  Violet  would  have 
given  up  her  life,  her  happiness,  her  honour— no ; 
that  last  sacri-See  did  not  oeeur  to  her ;  or,  if  it 
did,  it  was  so*  vaguely  and  so  seemingly  impos- 
sible, that  it  passed  through  her  mind  quicker 
than  the  bird  of  the  oc^aiv  flies  over  its  wttv^es. 
She  did  not  question  the  force  of  D'Arcy's  love  ; 
she  did  not  fathom  the  depth  of  her  own ;  still 
she  was  aware  that  all  this  could  have  no  good 
end,  and  felt  a  consciousness  of  future  sorrow, 
and  a  dread  of  the  day*s  coming  when  he  must 
be  taken  from  her.  Then,  again,  Violet  remem- 
bered that  she  was  beloved  by  D'Arcy,  and 
brooded  over  that  conviction  in  silent  happiness. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  wonder  what  construc- 
tion Mrs.  Hummings  had  put  upon  her  meeting 
him,  or  whether  she  put  any  at  all.  She  ad- 
dressed her,  and  Mrs.  Hummings,  who  was  full 
of  internal  perplexity  and  uneasiness,  answered 
submissively,  and  as  if  she  were  the  culprit  on 
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this  occasion^  as  in  fact>  thougli  unknown  to  her 
mistress,  she  was. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hummings,  "  it  is  of  no 
use  of  our  saying  to  your  mamma  or  pa'  of  our 
a-meeting  with  Mr.  d'Arcy ;  they  may  not  desire 
as  you  should  see  him ;  and  if  you  don't  say 
nothing  on  it,  I  am  sure  I  sha*n*t  think  on  it. 
Miss." 

"  Very  well,  Hummings,"  answered  Violet,  with 
an  averted  face,  for  her  conscience  would  allow 
her  to  say  no  more ;  and  she  reached  her  home 
without  again  speaking  to  her  attendant. 


(     ItJ9    ) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Beauty  lures  the  fuU-g^own  child : 
*  *  *  »  * 

A  chace  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
The  lovely  toy,  so  fiercely  sought, 
Hath  lost  its  charm  in  being  caught ; 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Has  brushed  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till,  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  goue^ 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone.'* 

Btron. 


"  She  is  the  finest  creature  I  ever  saw !"  cried 

Lord  Z ,  as   he  surveyed  Violet  Woodville 

through  his  opera- glass. 
The  ballet   had  commenced,   and  Violet  was 

dancing.      **  Astonishing  !    So   much   grace  !— * 

Ton  my  soul,  she  is  lovely.  Goring  ! " 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  but  it's  no  use — she  wants  the  ring." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Stanmore  marries  her  ?" 

*'  No — I  asked  him ;  he  turned  sulky  upon  it ; 

but  swore  it   was  not  true.     They  say  D'Arcy 

is  the  favourite." 

*'  Oh,  oh ! — so  he  finds  time  for  that,  too,  does 

he !     How  she  has  filled  the  house  this  season ; 

VOL.  I.  1 
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and  it  is  mere  grace,  excessive  grace,  and  exccfh 
sive  beauty ;  fot  she  does  no  tours  de  force,  and 
her  dancing  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
Heberl^  and  Montessu.  She  is  really  divine  to- 
night. I  should  not  wonder  if  Stanmore  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  her — except  that,  in  general,  he 
is  a  clever  fellow,  I  think." 

It  was  true  that  Violet  never  performed  her  paart 
with  more  spirit,  and  never  looked  more  beautiitiL 
Her  mind  was  yet  joyM,  and  full  of  the  impress 
sions  of  the  morning.  At  night,  particularly^ 
and  in  a  scene  of  excitement,  we  remember  with 
tenfold  pleasure  that  which  has  pleased  us,  and 
we  do  so  then  without  dwelling  on  the  possibly 
attendant  evils,  however  they  may  occur  to  us  at 
another  time.  Violet  was  not  without  some  of 
the  natural  pride  belonging  to  her  sex,  and  she 
was,  in  fact,  more  gratified  on  this  night  by  the 
homage  paid  to  her,  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
She  knew  she  was  handsome ;  but  she  was  only 
vain  when  she  thought  of  D'Arcy's  intense  admi^ 
ration;  and  his  praise  had  made  an  impression 
upon  her  self*lo\'e,  which  the  unceasing  compli- 
xnents  of  every  man  who  addressed  her  had 
hitherto  failed  to  effect. 

One  of  the  best  boxes  on  the  second  tier  was 
occupied  by  a  single  person,  a  young  man ;  the 
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c«rtain  occasionally  concealed  his  face,  but  gcne- 
mlly  there  was  something  interesting  in  his  close 
attention  to  the  stage.  His  eyes  wandered  not 
from  it^  and  the  white-gloved  hand,  that  rested 
on  the  edge  of  the  box,  was  never  moved  except 
to  convey  the  opera-glass  to  his  eyes.  Not^once 
did  he  glance  round  the  house,  and  the  some- 
what melancholy  expression  of  his  finely-cut 
profile  reipained  undisturbed  throughout  the 
evening.  Lord  Stanmore, — for  he  it  was, — ap- 
peared conspicuous  from  the  house  not  being 
full.     The  season  had  drawn  to  its  close. 

Th^e  he  sat,  while  to  an  observer  his  counte- 
nance betrayed  a  mind  preyed  upon  by  unplea- 
sfuit  reflections.  It  was  not  that  he  was  moraliz- 
ing; but  it  did  strike  him,  as  he  gazed  steadfastly 
at  the  beautiful  opera-dancer>  that  it  would  be 
sad  if  a  spoiler  should  come  to  blight  tlie  innate 
excellence  of  one  so  fair.  And  himself?  Was  it 
not  his  aim  ?  had  it  not  become  his  sole  desire  ? 
But  then  rose  up  the  melancholy  conviction  that 
the  heart  he  had  thus  guiltily  sought  to  win  was 
not  for  him  ;  either  it  never  had  been,  or  it  had 
proved  incredibly  fickle. 

•^  If  she  did  but  love  me,"  said  Lord  Stanmore 
to  himself,  "  I  should  be  happy.  She  may  be 
virtuous,  and  I  know  she  is ;  but  so  sweet  a  dis- 

i2 
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position  must  err  through  its  own  tenderness, — ' 
and  was  it  another  who  would  be  her  seducer?" 
Lord  Stanmore  would  not  think  it  possible ;  he 
quailed  under  the  supposition,  and  found  himself 
muttering  "  The  success  of  such  black  villainy 
would  be  incredible.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  think 
she  could  be  so  debased;"  he  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, as  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  pit  woke  him 
from  the  deep  reverie  in  which  the  nature  of  his 
ideas  had  absorbed  him. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  profession  of  an 
opera-dancer  is  a  modest  one ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
remember  that  to  those  who  fulfill  it  it  does  not 
appear  so  immodest  as  to  the  spectator.  From 
childhood  they  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  it 
professionally,  and  they  grow  up,  seeing  it  in  no 
other  light.  And  thus  it  was  with  Violet:  she 
disliked  her  profession,  but  it  was  D'Arcy  who 
had  led  her  to  despise  it. 

She  was  quoted  for  the  dignified  modesty  of 
her  demeanour  upon  the  stage ;  and  it  was  re- 
markable how  strongly  her  native  character  de- 
veloped itself  even  there:  the  propriety  of  her 
demeanour  had  not  failed  to  call  forth  merited 
surprise  from  many  ;  in  Lord  Stanmore's  eyes  it 
was  one  of  Violet's  greatest  charms. 

On  the  night  in  question,  probably  because  it 
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was  the  last  of  her  appearance,  she  was  certainly 
more  applauded  than  usual. 

Violet  felt,  during  some  moments,  a  thrill  of 
happiness  almost  too  great  to  endure:   it  was 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  D'Arcy,  as  he  entered  a 
box  upon  the  same  side  as  that  of  Lord  Stan- 
more.     He  was  in  evident  haste  as  he  advanced 
to  the  front,  and  remained  almost  bending  over 
the  box,  as  if  he  never  could  sufficiently  behold 
the  goddess  of  the  night.     He  was  just  in  time ; 
three  minutes  more,  and  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
Violet's  last  vision  was  the  admiring  eyes   of 
D'Arcy,  as  they  sought  her  to  the  latest  instant. 
Violet  never  dressed  at  the  Opera.     She  was 
on  that  night  solely  under  the  care  of  M.  Dupas, 
and  when  the  ballet  was  over,  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  throw  on  her  cloak  and  get  into  the  hired 
carriage  which  was  waiting  for  her.     She  reached 
home  before  she  had  recovered  from  the  unhoped- 
for pleasure  of  seeing  D'Arcy.     He  must  have 
made  such  haste  to  have  been  in  time !     It  was 
twenty  miles  off  where  he  dined. 

M.  Dupas  descended  from  the  carriage  to 
assist  his  young  charge  in  getting  out,  but  the 
trouble  was  saved  him,  for  another  person  lent 
her  his  aid. 

*'  At  least  I  have  seen  you,'*  said  a  beloved 
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voice  ;  and  Violet's  hand  was  wrung  by  the  pres- 
sure of  D'Arcy's,  and  before  she  had  reeorered 
firom  her  surprise^  her  lover  had  rapidly  moved 
away.  She  flew  to  her  room,  it  looked  upon  the 
street ;  to  throw  up  her  window,  and  to  look  otit  for 
D*Arcy  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  but  the  light 
of  the  moon  only  discovered  a  solitary  policeman, 
and  the  white  reins  of  a  cabriolet,  as  it  turned 
the  comer.  Violet  waited  for  the  last  sound  of 
the  wheels  before  she  closed  the  window.  She 
wondered  whether  M.  Dupas  had  recognized 
D'Arcy.  It  was  not  a  very  clear  night,  and  he 
was  hidden  by  his  cloak  and  a  hat  slouched  over 
his  features. 

It  was  late  when  Violet  came  down  to  break- 
fast next  morning,  but  this  was  a  privileged  ad*- 
journment. 

Mr.  Wqodville  was  gone  out,  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
ville  was  engaged;  istill  the  apartment  was  not 
untenanted:  M.  Dupas  was  sitting  there,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  and  his  eyes  turned  thoughtfully 
upwards,  as  if  watching  the  summer  flies  gather- 
ing upon  the  ceiling ;  and  he  looked  graver  than 
he  did  in  general. 

M.  Dupas  had  been  handsome,  at  lea^t  his 
features  indicated  that  he  must  have  been  so; 
and  when  excited  his  countenance  became  verv^ 
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animated^  like  that  of  most  French  people;  hut 
when  this  was  not  the  case,  his  face  was  pkcid. 
and  rendered  pleasing  hy  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme henevolence.  He  was  in  fact  a  remarkable 
man  for  his  age>  which  was  rarely  jessed,  because 
his  activity  and  neatness  of  dress  made  him  pass 
for  a  much  younger  man. 

His  known  worth>  and  their  long  acquaintance 
with  him,  caused  him  to  be  respected  and  looked 
up  to  by  the  Woodvilles ;  besides,  independence 
of  fortune  always  renders  a  man  dearer  to  his 
friends,  and  it  has  before  been  said  that  Dupas 
was  well  off.  By  Violet  he  was  loved :  as  a  child 
he  used  to  give  her  sugar-plums  and  story-books, 
and  once  had  brought  her  from  France  a  pair  of 
blue  shoes,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
her.  Then,  as  she  grew  up,  she  was  often  amused 
by  him,  for  his  conversation  was  entertaining, 
and  through  him  Violet  often  heard  of  people 
and  events  of  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
known  nothing. 

This  morning  Violet  was  not  as  glad  as  usual 
to  behold  M.  Dupas.  She  would  have  preferred 
being  alone, — so  many  ideas  were  crowding  upon 
her,  and  she  was  seeking  to  indulge  them. 

L<ove,  when  it  gains  possession  of  the  mind,  is 
like  a  bee  in  a  garden ;  it  is  ever  at  work ;  and  its 
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restlessness,  like  that  of  the  insect,  never  leaveit 
an  unbusy  moment. 

Violet  sat  down  to  her  breakfast,  and  then  M. 
Dupas  inquired  if  she  was  not  much  fatigued ; 
she  answered  languidly  in  the  affirmative.  The 
old  man  remained  silent.  Violet  walked  pre- 
sently to  the  window  and  made  some  remark  on 
the  weather,  btit  received  no  answer. 

M.  Dupas  appeared  absent ;  he  tapped  the  lid 
of  his  gold  snuflf-box,  and  Violet  said  something 
else ;  instead  of  replying,  her  companion  cast  a 
look  at  the  breakfast-table,  at  the  broken  bread 
on  Miss  Woodville's  plate,  and  her  half-finished 
cup  of  tea,  and  sighed,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
turned  to  address  her. 

"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  advice,  un  vieillard 
comme  moi,  while  it  can  be  of  use  to  you,  mon  en- 
fant?'* he  said  mildly.  Violet  took  the  chair  he 
advanced  to  her,  but  she  almost  trembled. 

''  Do  not  let  me  vex  you,  Violeite,  you  will  have 
trouble  enough  in  the  world  without  my  adding 
to  it;  but  advice  is  of  use,  sometimes.  I  wish  you 
were  my  own  child,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  it ;  but  it  is  pride  in  this  country  turns 
the  heads  of  the  women  and  the  men  too.  Your 
father  and  madame,  they  wish  you  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  gentleman,  and  they  do  not  think  anybody 
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else  good  enough  for  you;  who  is  not  some  one, 

it  is  no  use  to  think  of.     C*est  un  mauvais  sys- 

t^me^  bien  mauvais.     But  it  is  very  true;  and 

there  is  Mrs.  Norris  and  your  friend  Emily,  are 

they  not  trying  ail  in  the  power  of  two  silly 

women  to  make  a  young  gentleman  do  that  which 

it  is  not  right  he  should  ?    Ce  Monsieur  Harcourt, 

that  he  should  marry  MdUe.  is  Madame  Norris^s 

Paradis  en  perspective,  and  for  that  she  would 

sell  herself  to  the  devil !  Je  vous  demande  pardon, 

mats  toujours  c'est  vrai;  and  does  not  she  know 

that  if  he  does  marry  Miss  Emily,  some  of  these 

days  he  will  find  out  he  has  been  un  imbecile,  and 

hate  her  and  her  daughter  too  when  it  will  be  too 

late  ?   Les  mesalliances  ne  retississent  jamais, 

**  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  all  this  to  you  ; 
it  is  because  that  Madame  voire  mere  does  not 
know  what  I  do,  nor  Monsieur  voire  pere  neither, 
and  you  do  not  see  your  own  danger,  and  that, 
my  child,  is  what  I  wish  to  warn  you  of  Is  it 
not  so,  that  your  parents  think  that  Lord  Stan- 
more  will  marry  you,  that  you  do  not  care  in  the 
least  for  him,  and  that  you  do  care  very  much  for 
Mr.  d'Arcy  ?  Et  lui — Et-ce  q)ie  vous  pensez  qu'il 
voiis  6pousera?"  * 

"  No,"   answered   Violet   as  steadily  as    she 

1  3 
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coQld ;  **  no,  he  is  above  me^  and  I  should  boI 
desire  it." 

*'  Ah !  then  why  is  Mr.  d' Arcy  always  caUing 
here  ?  why  is  Mr.  d'Arcy  always  at  the  Operaf 
why  is  he  always  talking  to  you?  why  does  he 
follow  you  everywhere .'  why  is  he  the  devmie  of 
im^dame.  your  mamma?  why  is  he,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  be  standing  with  his  white  glove8<» 
and  his  whispering  words  at  your  father's  door, 
to  hatid  you  into  your  father's  house?  No,  no,  ii 
is  all  bad.  But  the  difference  is,  you  are  not  in 
love  with  Milord,  and  with  Mr.  d'Arcy  you  are. 
And  has  he  not  found  that  out,  or  will  he  not  do 
so?  and  then — Oh,  mais  cela  me  fait  horrenr-*^ 
NHmporte,  I  will  say  out  to  you  what  is  the  truth. 
When  he  asks  you  to  be  his  mistress^  what  will 
you  feel  ?'* 

Violet  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  she 
almost  screamed  out,  ''Never,  oh, never,  never; 
Mr.  d'Arcy  never  would;  you  do  not  know  him, 
he  is  incapable,  indeed  he  is." 

"Eh,  y  penseX'VOus  man  enfant?''  answered  M. 
Dupas  drily. 

"But  he  is  a  man  of  honour !" 

"  Ah !  c'est  selon,"  replied  her  companion, 
slnrugging  his  shoulders.    *' Ille  croit,  je  nenien 
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dmite  pas.  But  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  you; 
he  knows  you  are  not  of  an  equal  rank  with  him- 
self— ^he  will  not  marry  you,  he  carmot;  but  that, 
he  says,  c'est  voire  affaire,  et  voila  pourquoi  moi; 
moi,J€  me  mele  de  tout  cela.  Vom  ne  men  voulez 
pa9y  ma  douce  enfant  ?" 

**Oh,  no,"  answered  Violet,  overcoming  her 
amotion ;  '^  you  have  meant  it  weU;  but  can  you 
conceive  it  possible  I  could  ever  forget  everything 
so  as  to  become  so  degraded  a  creature  ?  Oh,  it 
is  too  horrible  T' 

'*  Vou8  me  meprenez,^''  said  M.  Dupas ;  '^  if  you 
tinnk  I  can  doubt  the  purity  of  ray  httle  Vialet*s 
heart — ^no,  not  in  the  least ;  but  the  world  is  full 
of  temptation.  Yet  that  is  not  what  I  fear ;  no, 
I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  little  child — you,  my 
little  darling,  that  I  have  seen  growing  up,  and 
that  I  have  taught  myself— I  never  shall  see  you 
disgraced,  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  there  it  is ;  Mr. 
d'Arcy  will  find  he  can  make  you  love  him,  but 
that  he  cannot  make  you  wicked — et  alors  il  sen 
iira — and  then  will  his  heart  or  yours  be  the  one 
to  break ; — his  that  is  full  of  pride,  though  he 
does  not  think  we  see  it : — with  his  manieres  a 
Veau  sucree  to  Madame,  et  les  bouquets  quit  ap- 
porte.  Bah!  lui,  il  se  consolera  with  his  fine 
ladies  and  his  fine  friends.     Et  a  vousy — reste  le 
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souvenir  de  se$  belles  paroles !  You  will  be  un- 
happy, he  will  not — ce  nest  pus  a  savoir  cela.* 
And  M.  Dupas  had  again  recourse  to  his  snuflF- 
box  and  to  his  shrug,  while  Violet  sighed  deeply- 

At  length  she  summoned  courage  to  ask  if  he 
had  any  positive  reason  for  thinking  ill  of  D'Arcy. 
He  shook  his  head«  and  replied  ambiguously ; — 
that  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  be 
wiser  than  she  was ;  and  that  he  had  seen  enough 
of  Mr.  d'Arcy  to  feel  certain  he  was  not  a  good 
acquaintance  for  Violet.  He  went  on  to  say,  that 
evil,  in  some  way,  was  sure  to  result  from  her  in- 
timacy with  him, — that  the  refinement  of  D'Arcy's 
manners,  and  the  outward  polish  of  his  affection, 
would  prevent  her  ever  being  able  to  return  that 
of  a  poorer,  and  more  suitable  admirer.  Violet 
replied  that  the  same  objection  might  be  made 
to  so  many  other  gentlemen  who  had  made  her 
acquaintance.  ''Yes;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
thing :  as  long  as  you  do  not  care  about  them,  it 
does  not  matter, — ^you  don't  feel  their  advantages, 
and  you  do  not  value  them.  But  Mr.  D'Arcy's? 
en  perdeZ'VOus  un  seul  ?'* 

In  her  heart,  Violet  could  not  deny  the  force  of 
the  argument,  but  it  was  one  the  least  likely  to 
make  an  useful  impression.  She  could  only 
promise  to  remember  all  M.  Dupas  had  said,^« 
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she  thanked  him,  and  ventured  to  beg  he  would 
not  alann  her  parents  on  this  point. 

"  Soyez  tranquiUe,*'  said  the  old  man.     "  But 
you  I  warn, — that  your  mother  hopes  Lord  Stan- 
more  will  marry  you,  and  that  if  he  does  not,  Mr. 
d'Arcy  will;  and  your  father  sees   as   Madame 
does^  or,  a,t  least,  acts  as  she  desires  he  should,  in 
every  thing;    ce   n'est  pas  etre   clairvoyant,''  he 
added;  " muis  vest  le  defaut  (Tun  cceur  genereux,'' 
It  may  be  supposed  that  D'Arcy  did  not  fail 
to  call  as  he  had  told  Violet,  in  their  morning 
walk,  he  meant  to  do;   and  he  chose  the  time 
when  he  felt  certain    of   finding    Mrs.   Wood- 
ville  at  home,  and  less  sure  of  finding  Mr.  Wood- 
ville.     D'^Arcy  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
former;    he   had   the   art  of  pleasing  where  he 
desired  to  do  so.     He  flattered  her  by  his  air  of 
deference,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  had  likewise  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
vulnerable  parts  of  her  character.     She  was  more 
anxious  about,  and  desirous  of  Lord  Stanmore's 
society,  but    there    were  no    personal   feelings 
blended  with  this   solicitude.     Lord    Stanmore 
paid  attention  solely  to  her  daughter ;  his  civility 
was  always  deserved    towards  Mrs.  Woodville, 
and  nothing  more,  whereas  D'Arcy  had  in  some 
way  enlisted  her  private  sympathy  in  his  favour. 
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To  be  surej  the  WoodviUes  never  were  in  want 
of  marks  of  attention  irom  their  friends.  The  day 
seldom  passed  without  some  such  arrival  as  pine* 

apples  from   Lord  X ;  salmon  from   Mrs. 

C  ■   ■    ;  American  apples>  or  a  haunch  of  venison 

from  B i  or  A ;  and  endless  tin  boxes  of 

violets,  and  bouquets  of  moss-roses  fot  Mrs.  and 
Miss  W. ;  andj  in  the  game  season,  their  supplies 
of  partridges,  &c.  were  incessant :  besides  other 
sorts  of  birds  with  rare  names,  odd  plumage,  and 
lean  bodies,  which  cooks  think  it  felony  not  to 
send  to  table  half  raw.  In  short,  none  of  the 
gallantries  of  this  nature,  which  it  was  permitted 
to  remember  and  to  fulfill,  were  ever  forgotten 
by  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  lovely  Miss 
WoodviUe. 

But  to  return  to  D^Arcy.  He  did  not  pay  his 
visit  alone  this  time ;  he  requested  permission  to 
introduce  an  acquaintance  who  was  passing  that 
way  with  him.  Violet  remarked  nothing  more 
peculiar  in  D'Arcy's  companion,  than  that  he  had 
not  the  usual  tone  of  the  men  she  was  accustomed 
to,  and  that  he  never  took  his  eyes  from  off  her 
countenance ;  while  she  could  not  help  fiancy- 
ing  that  ishe  had  before  encountered  bis  observa- 
tion. 

D'Arcy,  meanwhile,  was  asking  the  Woodvilles 
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to  join  a  party  to  Richmond,  for  the  following 
Sunday  week.  Mrs.  Woodville  wag  nothing  loth ; 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  not  as  yet  fixed  upon ; 
D'Arcy  said  it  was  to  be  very  select ;  and  he 
had  eome  in  the  first  instance  to  ascertain  if  the 
day  he  had  named  would  suit  them. 

While  D'Arcy  was  in  the  house,  another  ca- 
briolet drew  up  at  the  door,  and  Lord  Stanmore 
entered  the  room.  On  seeing  D'Arcy,  he  started 
slightly,  and  changed  colour.  If  D'Arcy  did  the 
same,  he  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  it  was  not  observable. 

Violet  remained  almost  immovable  from  em- 
barrassment, for  she  did  not  possess  one  grain  of 
coquetry:  if  she  had,  the  circumstance  of  two 
lovers  paying  their  visits  at  the  same  time 
would  have  been  to  her  only  an  agreeable  dis- 
turbance. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  D'Arcy  was  the 
first  to  break.  Lord  Stanmore  looked  gravely  at 
him  while  he  spoke,  and  did  not  once  addresig 
himself  to  him.  A  constrained  sort  of  general 
conversation  ensued.  Lord  Stanmore's  counte- 
nance indicated  an  irritation  which,  by  his 
manner,  he  made  a  poor  attempt  to  conceal; 
and  now  Mrs.  Woodville  began  to  feel  uneasy. 
She  would  not,  for  the  whole  world,  offend  Lord 
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Stanmore ;  and  she  feared  lest  he  should  be  jea- 
lous of  D*Arcy, — ^that  he  had  much  cause  to  be 
so  was  a  fact  she  was  herself  in  ignorance  of. 
Lord  Stanmore  rose  suddenly  to  bid  them  good 
morning,  and  in  the  next  minute  his  cabriolet 
was  heard  driving  furiously  &om  the  door. 
D'Arcy  and  his  acquaintance  shortly  after  took 
their  leave. 


"  Your  objections  are  plausible,  but  surely 
they  are  not  reasonable.  The  laws  of  society  are 
strict  in  themselves,  but  there  may  be  many  in- 
stances in  which,  if  the  spirit  of  them  is  kept,  it  is 
more  than  sufficient.  The  world  requires  this  sort 
of  social  government,  which,  individually,  might 
often  be  dispensed  with.  I  am  hurt  at  the  rigorous 
discipline  you  would  impose,  since  it  discovers 
your  mistrust  of  me.  The  doctrines  of  a  prude 
can  never  become  yours,  and  you  are  too  in- 
artificial ever  to  feign  to  like  them,  while  your 
understanding  convinces  you  that  they  are  un- 
necessary." 

So  spoke  D'Arcy,  in  answer  to  the  refusal  of 
Violet  Woodville  to  meet  him  again  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens.  She  urged  that,  as  she  was  con- 
cealing her  meetings  with  him,  that  alone  reu- 
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dered  thciii  objectionable;  and  that,  in  future, 
therefore,  she  trusted  he  would  not  join  her.  But 
D'Arcy  replied  with  other  arguments,  and  com- 
bated hers  with  all  the  sophistry  he  knew  how  to 
employ. 

Violet  felt  it  difficult  to  persevere  in  a  resolu- 
tion he  treated  as  originating  in  a  mistaken  zeal 
of  over-correctness,  and  she  thought  that,  as  he 
spoke,  she  detected  a  sneer  on  D'Arcy's  lips,  and 
that  cold  smile  hovering  there  which  she  now  so 
rarely  beheld. 

There  was  once,  too,  something  like  contempt 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  fear  of  offending 
him  induced  her,  at  length,  to  acquiesce  in  his 
reasoning.  Violet  began  to  think  that  he,  at 
least,  was  sincere  in  the  view  he  professed  to  take 
of  the  conduct  she  desired  to  pursue,  and,  if  so, 
to  adopt  it  would  be  unappreciated  as  well  as 
displeasing. 

"  II  n'est  pas  de  plus  fort  prejuge  que  celui 
qui  est  formfe  par  Tamour."* 

And  then  again  she  was  lulled  by  the  flatter- 
ing words  of  her  adorer,  and  in  listening  to 

"  a  voice  where  Passion  shed 
All  the  deep  sadness  of  her  power,** 

while  he  detailed  the  progress  of  his  love,  and 

*  M^moires  du  Marquis  de  Langallery. 
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descanted  on  the  earnestness  of  his  feelings^  she 
alike  forgot  her  danger  and  mistook  her  duty. 

D'Arcy  was  an  eloquent  and  a  passionate 
lover,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  force  of 
his  words  gained  additional  strength  by  the  in- 
ward acceptance  they  met  with.  An  unaccept- 
able lover  might  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  lai^- 
guage  Moore  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  angels, 
but  it  would  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  the  in- 
different listener. 

"  And  so,"  said  Emily  one  day  to  Violet,  "  it 
is  clear  enough  you  are  in  love  with  D'Arcy ;" 
and  Emily  remained  musing,  apparently  on  the 
sense  ofher  own  words. 

The  habits  of  intimacy  continued  to  prevail 
between  Miss  Woodville  and  her  friend,  and  the 
faults  of  the  latter  were  not  so  glaring  as  to  have 
much  deteriorated  their  mutual  friendship:  be- 
sides, there  was  a  certain  talent  about  Emily, 
which  had  its  charm  with  men  and  with  women 
too.  She  was  quick,  and  she  was  too  young  and 
prosperous  to  be  under  tlie  guidance  of  very  bad 
feelings. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  conscience  of  Violet 
when  she  had  told  Emily  of  her  walks  with 
D'Arcy,  and  had  expressed  her  own  sense  of 
error. 
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"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  you  [are  wrong,"  re- 
plied Emily.  ''  If  you  like  him  better  than  Lord 
Stanmore,  I  should  certainly  show  him  that  I 
did.  There  is  not  time  to  be  thinking  always  of 
what  is  so  exactly  right  or  so  exactly  wrong. 
There  is  no  harm,  that  I  can  see,  iii  your  meet- 
ing D'Arcy  when  you  are  out  walking ;  after  all, 
you  are  chaperoned^  there  is  that  ugly  old  Hum- 
mings  with  you.  It  is  very  natural,  I  am  sure« 
If  he  loves  you,  he  must  have  a  thousand  things 
to  say  to  you  which  he  can  seldom  have  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  otherwise ;  and  there 
is  something,— do  you  know,  Violet?— there  is 
something  I  rather  like  about  Mr.  d'Arcy." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  my  having  done 
wrong,  Emily,"  said  Violet,  with  a  sigh,  and  not 
alluding  to  Emily's  last  sentence ;  "  my  fiither 
would  say  so." 

"  I  dare  say  he  would ;  but,  poor  man,  you 
must  not  mind  that.  As  your  father,  you  know 
he  is,  in  some  sort,  bound  to  see  you  don't  have 
lovers,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  too  much;  but 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  life  if  you  were 
only  to  do  what  other  people  choose  instead  of 
what  you  choose  ydurself, — and  parents  don't 
understand     You  are  a  nice  girl,  Violet,  and  1 
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will  answer  for  your  always  knowing  what  you 
are  about."       ' 

"Ah,  Emily,  that's  the  way  you  always  reason; 
and  my  father  and  mamma^  too,  are  so  kind, — 
and  I  have  actually  begun  to  have  a  concealment 
from  them  !*' 

At  night,  when  Violet  was  going  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Hummings  entered  her  room  and  placed  a  letter 
in  her  hands.  She  said  it  had  been  brought  l^y 
a  person,  who  desired  her  to  give  it  to  Miss 
Woodville  when  she  was  alone.  Mrs.  Hummings 
did  not  add  that  she  was  also  paid  for  under- 
taking to  do  so.  She  suspected  the  letter  came 
from  D'Arcy,  and  her  conscience  was  not  much 
disturbed  at  being  the  channel  of  such  a  com- 
munication, as  she  argued  that  if  her  young  mis- 
tress  could  take  a  walk  with  that  gentleman  in 
the  morning,  it  could  not  do  much  harm  if  she 
read  a  letter  from  him  in  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Hummings,  however,  was  mistaken :  the  letter 
was  not  from  D'Arcy,  but  from  Lord  Stanmore. 

It  contained  a  passionate  declaration  of  love  to 
Violet,  and  ended  by  making  her  the  most  splen- 
did offers  of  a  disgraceM  kind;  but  the  letter 
was  worded  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  with 
all  the  endeavour  not  to  wound  which  such  a 
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proposition  would  admit  of.  It  concluded  thus : 
"  If  what  I  have  written  avails  me  not,  and  if  the 
pleadings  of  a  very  devoted  heart  are  spurned 
by  you, — ^while  you  censure  me,  consider  that  I 
am  not  more  to  blame  than  a  thousand  others ; 
liay  less,  inasmuch  as,  having  a  consciousness 
how  greatly  I  should  appreciate  the  sat:ri(ice  you 
would  mal^e  for  me,  I  should  feel  bound  to  treat 
with  a  lasting  tenderness  the  object  of  an  affec- 
tion so  rewarded." 

With  indescribable  anguish  Violet  threw  down 
the  letter.  "  And  this,  then,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is 
aU  they  think  me  worthy  of  They  profess  to 
love,  but  hesitate  not  to  insult  me  1 " 

She  at  first  determined  to  make  no  answer,  but, 
on  reading  over  the  epistle  a  second  time,  some- 
thing in  the  spirit  of  it  moved  her  to  think  dif- 
ferently.    "  He  could  not  marry  me,  and  in  what 
he  offers  he  is  generous,  most  generous,"  thought 
Violet,  humbly  and  despondingly ;  and  a  melan^ 
choly  sense  of  humiliation  stole  over  her.     "  It  is 
not  his  fault.     He  does  but  think  I  may  be  one 
of  the  many,  and  he  treats  me  accordingly.     And 
D'Arcy, — if  he  should  possibly  think  the  same 
of  me  ?     Oh,  I  should  go  mad  with  horror.     But 
he  knows  me.     He  respects  me ;  he  will  not  insult 
me — never — I  am  sure  of  that." 
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Violet  Seized  a  pen,  and  answered  Lord  Stan" 
more : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  cannot  accept  your  often  If 
you  knew  the  cruel  humiliation  I  have  suffered 
in  receiving  a  letter  like  yours,  you  would,  I 
trust,  have  spared  me. 

^'  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Yours  sincerely  and  humbly, 

"V.  W." 

Such  was  the  reply  of  our  heroine  to  Lord 
Stanmore,  while  she  continued  to  meet  D'Arcy 
nearly  every  morning  in  the  Gardens. 

She  received  another  letter  from  Lord  Stan- 
more  :  it  was  laconic : — 

"  Forgive  me." 

"  Go  with  me  to  the  rehearsal  to-morrow,  will 
you  ?  "  said  Emily  Norris  to  her  friend  one  morn- 
ing. "  We  are  going  to  try  over  Le  faux  Cu- 
pidon ;  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it'*  Violet  agreed 
to  go,  and  told  D'Arcy  of  her  intention ;  he,  of 
course,  did  not  fail  to  join  her  on  the  stage  at 
the  time  she  went  there.  Violet  was  with  Mrs. 
Norris,  and  it  so  happened  that  neither  her 
father  nor  mother  accompanied  her. 

"I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  here,"  said 
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D'Arcy,  laughing,  and  apparentlj*  in  higher  spirits 
than  usual,  as  he  took  his  post  next  Violet,  who 
was  leaning  against  one  of  the  side  boxes. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  d'Arcy  ?  "  said  a  young 
lady,  in  a  free  and  easy  tone,  in  flesh-coloured 
silk  stockings,  a  pair  of  corsets,  and  wearing 
about  one  petticoat  and  a  half, — and  holding 
out  her  hand  femiliarly  to  D'Arcy. 

"Vous  avez  chaud,  apparemment,  machire;" 
said  a  gentleman,  interrupting  her,  whose  costume 
consisted  of  yellow  slippers  and  white-cotton 
trowsers,  with  a  pink  silk  handkerchief  knotted 
round  his  throat. 

"  Get  away, — ^you  are  jealous,"  cried  D*Arcy's 
young  lady. 

"  Pray  let  me  give  no  cause  for  anxiety,"  said 
D'Arcy,  moving  away  from  the  fair  one  and  her 
friend. 

*'  Come, — come, — so  you  won't  speak  to  me  to- 
day ?  '  said  the  nymph,  following  our  hero  round 
the  stage  very  closely.  "  I  see  you  like  that  new 
Miss,  there.  Why  she  is  not  half  so  good  as  I, 
and  she  is  proud,  and  you  know  I  am  not.  Have 
done,  Nicolas !  why  do  you  follow  me  so  ?  You 
never  let  me  speak  to  any  one." 

"  Vou8  etes  tine  perfide,'^   whispered  Nicolas^ 
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^'jambes'^  of  Mdlle.  Julie,  while  D'Arcy  once 
more  approached,  to  resume  his  station  by  Violet ; 
but  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  the  same  old 
kdy  who  spoke  to  Mrs.  Norris.  "  N'est-ce  pafc," 
said  she,  looking  up  benevolently-  in  his  face, 
''  N'est-ce  pas,  Monsieur,  que  ma  Julie  est  une 
Wave  fille  ? '' 

''  Is  it  not  dreadAil  the  sort  of  people  one  is 
obliged  to  be  civil  to,  Mr.  d'Arcy  ?"  Mrs.  Norris 
pathetically  asked;  ''for  my  part,  I  have  a  per- 
fect horror  of  these  sort  of  persons ;  I  never  speak 
to  them  unless  I  am  absolutely  forced." 

"  You  seem  bored,"  said  D'Arcy,  addressing 
Violet. 

''  I  never  like  this  place.'* 

"And why,  loveUest?" 

Violet  shraxik  from  D'Arcy,  almost  for  the  first 
tune  in  her  liffe,  for  there  was  a  levity  in  his  tone 
Ae  had  never  before  detected. 

*' DoU  je  ccmmencer  avec  le  commencement?'^ 
called  the  fiddler.  ''  Oui;*  said  Miss  Norris,  im- 
periously, while  she  began  an  arduous  pirouette. 
About  five  bars  were  played  over  once  again, 
^hile  Nicolas,  in  the  back  ground,  seemed  exert- 
wg  himself  to  perfect  an  elaborate  battement 
with  one  ill-humoured  leg. 
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the  gentleman  in  white  cotton ;  "  et  je  vous  en 
payerai,*'  he  added,  making  a  most  ferocious  pair 
of  eyes. 

The  lady  replied  by  a  laugh ;  and,  following 
D' Arcy  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  tried  to  take  his 
arm,     "  Get  away,*'  cried  D'Arcy,  impatiently. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  nymph,  in  surprise,  real 
or  apparent. — "  Well,  I  see  you  don't  want  me  ; 
you  ungrateful — ^you — ^" 

*'  AUons,  commenqons,"  called  a  voice  from  the 
other  end,  and  D*Arcy  was  liberated. 

Violet  could  not  help  seeing  what  had  passed  ; 
she  knew  the  girl  to  be  one  of  the  figurantes,  and 
gne  not  of  good  character.  She  saw  her,  and 
others  of  her  sort,  often  enough  addressed  by 
gentlemen,  but  this  creature's  familiar  tone  of 
speaking  to  D'Arcy  shocked  her  particularly. 

Mrs.  Norris  had  taken  a  chair  apart  from  all 
the  other  mammas  and  chaperones,  and  Violet 
screened  herself  behind  her,  to  avoid  associating, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  her  present  set  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  N'est'Ce  pas  que  ma  Julie  a  des  jambes  «u- 
perbes?''  said  a  respectable-looking  old  lady, 
with  an  air  of  modesty,  to  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was 
forced  to  put  up  her  glass  to  survey  the  said 
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*'jambe8''  of  Mdlle.  Julie,  while  D'Arcy  once 
more  approached,  to  resume  his  station  by  Violet ; 
but  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  the  same  old 
lady  who  spoke  to  Mrs.  Norris.  "  N'est-ce  pafc," 
said  she,  looking  up  benevolently  in  his  face, 
"  N*est-ce  pas.  Monsieur,  que  ma  JuUe  est  une 
brave  fille  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  dreadAil  the  sort  of  people  one  is 
obliged  to  be  dvil  to,  Mr.  d'Arcy  T'  Mrs.  Norris 
pathetically  asked;  '^for  my  part,  I  have  a  per- 
fect horror  of  these  sort  of  persons ;  I  never  speak 
to  them  unless  I  am  absolutely  forced." 

"  You  seem  bored,"  said  D'Arcy,  addressing 
Violet. 

I  never  like  this  place." 
And  why,  loveliest  ?  " 
Violet  shrank  from  D'Arcy,  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  for  there  was  a  levity  in  his  tone 
she  had  never  before  detected. 

'*  Dots  je  commencer  avec  U  commencement  ? '  • 
called  the  fiddler.  *'  Oui,'*  said  Miss  Norris,  im- 
periously, while  she  began  an  arduous  pirouette. 
About  five  bars  were  played  over  once  again, 
while  Nicolas,  in  the  back  ground,  seemed  exert- 
ing himself  to  perfect  an  elaborate  battement 
with  one  ill-humoured  leg. 
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"Listen  to  me,  my  sours  idol,"  said  D'Arcy; 
*'  why  are  you  so  unkind  to  me  tiiis  morning?  '1 

''  I  am  not  unkind,  Mr.  d'Arcy.*' 

''  Yes,  you  are ; — what  have  I  done  ?  tell  me." 

"  Believe  me  when  I  say, — ^nothing.** 

At  this  moment  D'Arey's  eye  fell  upon  one  of 
the  side  boxes:  it  was  Lord  Stanmore's,  and  in  it» 
even  by  the  imperfect  lights  of  a  rehearsal,  D'Arcy 
saw  Lord  Stanmore  himself  He  was  looking 
gloomily  at  Violet,  and  at  his  friend;  Violiefs 
attention  was  at  the  same  moment  drawn  to  him, 
and  Lord  Stanmore,  seeing  he  was  observed, 
quitted  the  box.  Violet  shuddered.  "  How  great 
must  be  his  contempt  for  me!"  thought  she^ 
"  and  I  merit  it." 

D'Arcy  saw  that  her  spirit  was  not  at  ease. 
"Her  self-love  is  hurt,"  thought  he,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  and  he  suc^ 
ceeded  He  had  some  difficulty,  however,  in 
getting  her  to  promise  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning ;  this  was  not  the  first  time  she'  had 
resisted. 

"  Well,'*  at  length  said  D'Arcy,  "  for  this  once 
more  you  must  meet  me, — I  have  a  reason  for  it. 
I  have  a  picture  I  want  yon  to  see,  and  you  must 
meet  me  to  mon*ow,  that  I  may  show  it  to  you." 
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Hie  next  moniing,  when  Violet  walked  out  to 
meet  hjqr  iover^  she  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
doing  wrong,  and  fully  determined  that  it  should 
afflict  her  for  the  last  time;  this,  she  resolved, 
should  Jye  effectually  done  by  giving  up  her 
morning  walks.  She  thought  of  what  the  future 
would  then  be^  and  it  seemed  a  blank  before 
her. 

As  it  was  only  c^qposing  herself  to  additional 
Jtemptatiosn^  Violet  wisely  determined  to  say  no- 
thing about  her  resolve  to  D'Arcy,  but  her  heart 
was  sadder  than  she  had  ever  felt  it  in  her  whole 
U&. 

"  Look  here,"  said  D'Arcy,  on  joining  her,  "  do 
yott  recognise  this  face?"  showing  her  a  small 
iin^  beautifully  painted  miniature  of  a  young  girl 
in  a  morning  out-of-doors  dress.  Violet  started ; 
it  was  her^lf  in  the  attire  she  usually  wore  when 
she  went  out. 

"  How  could  you  get  this  ?"  she  inquired  with 
surprise. 

''I  have  had  so  great  a  desire  to  possess  a 
good  likeness  of  you,  and  I  have  so  often  re- 
gretted,'' continued  D'Arcy,  '^  that  I  could  not 
ask  you  to  sit  for  one.  But,  I  believe,  I  have  at 
last  succeeded  wonderfully  in  obtaining  this.     I 
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met  with  a  clever  artist,  to  whom  I  gtLve  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  that  I  could  think  o£ 
You  must  have  passed  him  constantly  of  a  liiom- 
ing  whmi  you  havo  been  coming,  here ;  he  has 
been  hovering  on  your  steps  for  the  last  twsd 
months^  and  I  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  the  o#e/ier  of  my  artist 
friend,  for  such  he  has  been  to  me.  You  ttmy 
suppose  that  my  corrections  have  done  some- 
thing towards  the  likeness.  I  brought  him  to 
your  house  the  other  day>  too,  and  introduced 
him  as  an  acquaintance  who  was  walking  with 
me." 

^'  Good  heavens !"  said  Violet,  ^  so  then  that 
was  the  man  who  never  took  his  eyes  off  me, 
and  I  really  wondered  what  he  could  be  looking 
at." 

'""His  admiration  of  you  was  profound,"  said 
D' Arcy,  "  and  to  that  {  chiefly  attribute  the 
great  success  of  my  miniature.  While  I  livie  I 
shall  never  part  with  it.  You  see  I  have  had  it 
made  small  on  purpose,  and  the  little  gold  case 
is  the  neatest  in  the  world.  I  shall  hang  it 
round  my  neck, — ^here  is  the  chain  1  shall  put  to 
it,  and  a  ribbon  also,  for  .fear  the  chain  should 
l)reak." 
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.  ^*  I  hardly  knew  you  cared  so  much  for  Ihe  as 
all  that,"  said  Violet,  touched. 

^*  Alas !''  ^ried  D*Arcy,  Nndth  sudden  emotion, 
''  I  wish  that  I  had  it  more  in  my  power  to  prove 
the  excess  of  my  affection." 

"  Allow  me  to  say/*  said  Violet,  with  agitation, 
**  that  I  am  quite  aware  I  never  can  receive  any 
fiurther  proo&  of  your  affection  for  me.  I  am  so 
aware  of  this/'  she  continued,  ^  that  it  would  hurt 
me  if  you  could  imagine  1  should  expect  it:  our 
situations  in  life  are  perfectly  different,  and  to 
break  through  the  restraints  they  impose  would 
be  a  lasting  error  which  I  feel,  were  I  in  your 
{dace,  I  could  not  commit  I  believe  I  am  speak- 
ing with  a  frankness  which  is  uncalled  for,  but 
y0u  will  not  think  it  boldness." 

"  I  understand  you,"  answered  D' Arcy,  "  and  I 
admire  you  the  more  for  what  you  have  said.  I 
will  be  sincere  with  you, — ^I  once  promised  that  J 
always  would  be.  I  cannot  think  of  marrying, — 
my  position  in  life  is  one  that  will  not  admit  of  it. 
Had  I  the  largest  fortune  to-morrow,  however,  I 
should  not  marry,  or  if  I  did  '* 

D'Arcy  paused  and  sighed*  '*  I  cannot  say 
that  I  should  not  marry  in  that  case^^T-but  there 
is  but  one  person  I  would  ask  to  be  my  wife." 
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"  And  who  would  be  that  person,  Mr.  d^Arcy?" 
"Yourself." 

"Never,"  cried  Violet,  "  neter ! — how  can  you 
BO  try  to  deceive  me  ?  nothing  would  induce  you 
to  marry  an  opera-dancer  ?"   - 

'*  What  can  malce  you  think  sof'  dsked  iTArcy 
with  surprise. 

Violet  related  the  conversation  she  had  •  so 
long  ago  overheard  between  him  and  Mt.  Ha#- 
court- 

"But  still  you  underrate  my  great  love  for 
you,"  said  D'Arcy :  **  it  cotdd  lead  me  to  overcome 
every  prejudice." 

^  "  It  could,  but  it  would  noty^  repeated  Violet, 
steadily. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  answered  D* Arcy,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  '*  But  yet  it  is  true  that  I 
have  never  once  exaggerated  the  strength  of  my 
aifection  in  all  I  have  told  you ;  more  than  that 
(believe  me  or  not,  as  you  choose),  but  there  have 
been  moments  when  I  have  endured  the  mOst 
pdlgnant  regret-^regret? — yes,  I  have  upbraided 
myself;  but  I  do  love  you,  may  God  bear  wit- 
ness, better  than  all  things  that  are, — and  I 
would  give  worlds — what  am  I  siaying? — oh,  my 
very  soul,— I  would  give  it  away,  if " 
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'  **  You  hesitate ;  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say,  but  leave  it  unsaid.  I  am  unhappy 
enough  as  it  is — so  unhappy, -r- 1  s^  that  I 
om  never  know  happiness  again/' — and  Violet 
Wooiville  clasped  bee  hands  in  deep  sorrow; 
D'Arcy  seized,  and  povered  them  with  kisses, — 
while  he  almost  knelt  at  her  feet. 

Hummings  was  a  great  way  behind,  but  she 
hastened  her  pace  now,  and  her  approaching 
steps  induced  both  Miss  Woodville  and  D'Arcy 
to  try  to  recover  their  composure. 

Violet's  determination  of  not  meeting  D*Arcy 
again  was  preying  upon  her  mind,  and  she  had 
the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  as  well  as  the  deep- 
ness of  its  affection,  to  struggle  with. 

They  came  to  the  end  of  her  usual  walk  in 
silence,  and  when  Violet  gave  D'Arcy  her  hand 
to  bid  him  farewell,  her  heart  was  too  full  to 

speak. 

''I  shall  meet  you  at  the  Opera  to-morrow; 
Mrs.  Woodville  told  me  she  was  going  with  you, 
but  to-morrow  morning  we  will  talk  of  that :  you 
will  come  here  to-morrow  morning  ?"  whispered 
D'Arcy  in  an  imploring  voice :  "  ah,  dearest,  you 
will  believe  my  very  life  is  in  your  hands.*' 
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-  Violet  isould  make  no  reply.     When  she  was 
ftlone>  her  tears  flowed  long>  and  how  sadly ! 

'*  Nos  actions  ne  peuvent  etre  appreciees  par 
lenr  valeur  intrinseque  non  connue.  La  position 
qui  les  met  au  jour  en  decide  le  prix.""^ 


*  Madame  de  Staal  de  Launay. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  sarage  jealousy  that  tometimet  savoun  nobly. 

TWKLFTH  NiORT. 

Oh,  what  a  host  of  killing  doubts  and  fears, 
Of  melancholy  musings,  deep  perplexities. 
Must  the  fond  heart  that  yields  itself  to  love 
Struggle  with,  and  endure ! 


Lord  Stanmore  went  to  Brighton,  but,  finding 
his  mother  really  better  than  he  had  expected, 
he  returned  to  town.  It  was,  in  some  measure, 
curiosity  that  prompted  him  to  do  this,  mingled 
with  more  unpleasant  feelings.  He  was  certain 
that  the  impression  he  once  hoped  to  have  made 
on  Violet  Woodville  was  at  an  end ;  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  ftiU  credit  to  her  upright  mind; 
but  he  found  he  had  a  rival,  and  the  observations 
of  a  week  were  suf&cient  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover who  that  rival  was.  In  his  jealous  anger. 
Lord  Stanmore  vowed  never  again  to  see  D'Arcy. 
He  avoided  him  theref^e,  for  he  felt  he  hated 
him.     It  was  a  chance  thing  his  seeing  him  and 
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Violet  at  the  rehearsal:  he  somefimes  werit  to 
the  rehearsal  of  an  Opera,  and  a  mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  one  was  the  reason  of  his 
coming  to  his  box  on  the  morning  in  question ; 
and  it  was  a  moment  of  great  pain  when  he  there 
beheld  Violet  and  his  former  friend. 

He  could  have  declared  to  all  the  world  his 
conviction  of  Violet's  hypocritical  conduct,  al- 
though, in  fact,  he  refused  to  give  it  his  own 
credence. 

''Lesamans  portent  quelqucfoisleur  aveugle- 
ment  jusqu'a  ne  pas  conna!tre  dans  leurs  mat- 
tresses les  d^&ttts  qu'ils  -savent  bien  en  &iie 
connaltre  aux  autres.'^'- 

On  the  last  night  of  the  Opera  the  Woodvilles 
took  a  box,  or  rather  the  manager  very  civilly 
gave  them  one;  and  Mrs.  Woodville,  without 
saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Woodville  or  Violet,  wrote 
a  note  to  Lord  StUnmdre  to  inform  him  where 
they  were  going.  Her  excuse  was,  that  he  had 
once  said  something  of  her  letting  him  know  if 
they  went  to  the  Opera ;  and  without  this  little 
arrangement  on  her  part,  Mrs.  Woodville  would 
have  looked  on  the  opera^box  as  a  most  vain 
acquirement. 

'  *  St.  Evremoiid. 
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-  A.  spdden  resolution  prompted  Lord  Stanmore 
^o  aFftU  bimself  of  this  iiifoniiatio9>  ox  rather  in- 
jjtattPQ*  Tb«  Qv0jrt.ur^  was  only  just  end^dwh^n, 
to.  the  great,  i^uqprise  of  Violet  WoodyiUe,  he 
^ered  the  bo^  and  seated  himself  by  her.  She 
was  in  the  back,  where  her  mother  had  placed 
her,  because  she  thought,  in  case  Lord  Stanmore 
ehose  it,  it  would  be  giving  him  such  a  good 
•opportunity  of  proposing  to  her.  -  Poor  Violet 
was  thinking  only  of  D*Arcy,  and  cared  little 
where  she  sat. 

The  words  of  dyiUtj^  were  no  sooner  passed 
and  the  Opera  begun,  than  Lord  Stanmore  (bis 
jealousy  overcoming  his  embarrassment  at  seeing 
Violet  after  the  letter  he  had  lately  written  to 
her,  and  her  reply)  began  to  upbraid  her  for 
her  preference  of  D*Arcy,  which,  he  said,  was 
midisguised. 

This  language  was  not  well  received ;  and,  with 
woman's  pique  at  being  scolded  by  a  lover  i^e 
did  not  love.  Miss  Woodville  answered,  that 
there  were  others,  jand  not  himself,  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  her  conduct,  and  had  the  best 
right  to  interfere  in  it.  Thrown  off  his  guard  by 
this  rebuke.  Lord  Stanmore  exclaimed,  ''  And  is 
it  possible  you  can  think  of  being  the  slave  of 
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D*  Arcy,  who,  at  the  very  teoment  he  is  prG^essing' 
love  to  yott,  id  thoroughly  involved  with  soMhxst 
woman  ?  I  care  not  if  you  tell  him  I  told  yank 
this — nothing  signifies  iufm  to  me.  Bat  nf  hasA 
I  vfttm  you*  He  has  no  heta^  te  give>  and  of  yon 
he  is  utterly  unworthy." 

•  Violet  felt  sick  at  heart  when  LovA  StmrnfioK 
pronounced  these  words.  ''Of  whom  airo  you 
spealdng?"  she  asked  with  a  trenuilous  voke; 
<*  with  whom  is  he,  Mr.  d' Arey,  involved  ?" 

''Names  cannot  matter  to  you,  you  will  not 
suspect  me  of  an  untruth;  what  I  have  «aid  I 
would  have  said  in  D'Arcy's  presence — he  could 
not  have  denied  it." 

"  But  why,  then,  is  he  your  friend — a  person 
you  think  so  ill  of?" 

"The  person  who  is  perfectly  fit  to  be  my 
friend,  may  be  most  unfit  to  become  yours." 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  reply  to  your  re- 
marks, my  Lord,"  said  Violet  WoodviUe,  almost 
passionately.  For  a  moment  her  usual  gentle- 
ness was  overset  by  the  anger  as  well  as  the 
bitterness  of  her  feelings.  _ 

"  I  am  prepared  to  meet  your  coldness,"  don- 
tinned  Lord  Stanmore ;  "  but  it  shall  not  hinder 
me  from  telling  you  that  I  see  you  ready  to  sacri- 
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fee  everjiMng^yen,  werythiBg,  in  time,  I  have 
no  doul{t — and  to  D'Arcy.  I  magr  be  led  away 
bj  the  jealousy  which  ycMi  have  so  fearlessly 
caused  me^  and  it  maybe  true  that  I  havene 
ri^it  to  interfere ;  but  I  think  the  very  force  of 
my  attachment  to  you  gives  me  that  right,  as  i^ 
does  the  ^wer,  certainly.  If  you  knew  how 
much  I  have  thought  of  you !  God  forgive  me  I 
i£  even  while  I  watched  over  the  sick  bed  of  my 
mother,  I  remembered  you  as  a  consoling  angel ! 
With  you  to  have  fled  from  the  world,  to  have 
seen  you  as  my  wife,  to  have  owned  it,  and  to 
have  been  proud  (^  it!  These  have  been  my 
visions  at  moments  when  I  thought  your  heart 
might  be  truly  mine.  And  then  D'Arcy  came^ 
and  he  has  worked  the  ruin  of  every  hope  I  ever 
formed ! ^Villain !" 

"  Say  not  that>"  cried  Violet ;  "  Mr»  d' Arcy  his 
done  you  no  harm ;  he  has  never  spoken  to  me 
against  you,  as  you  have  done  against  him  this 
night." 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  cannot  forgive  me  for  tlie 
truths  I  have  told  you.  How  you  must  love  that 
man !  I  wish  he  was  dead !  *'  said  Lord  Stan- 
more,  bitterly :  "  I  abhor  him ! " 

"  You  are  horribly  unjust,  and  you  terrify  me." 
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"  Do  I  ?  I  beg  your  pardon — but  you  forgcit 
that  he  wa^  my  fnend;  and  I  did  not  think  this 
wretchedness  would  have  been  occasioned  me  by 
him."  / 

"  If  Mr.  d*Arcy  knew  it,  he  would  be  sorry,  I 
am  sure.'* 

''  Sorry ! — oh,  no,  that's  not  likely.  I,  his  friend!" 
continued  Lord  Stanmore,  incoherently:    ''the 

baseness — to  dare a]gain  I  beg  your  pardon ; 

I  cannot  help  my  own  violence :  you  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  I  am  enduring ;  you  would  for- 
give me,  if  you  knew  how  I  loved  you — how  I 
have  cursed  myself  for  that  odious  letter  I  sent 
you ;  what  I  would  have  given,  if  it  had  never 
been  written — and  you  hate  me  for  liiat  more 
than  ever,  do  you  not?" 

I  never  hated  you,  Lord  Stanmore." 
Now  you  are  lost,"  he  continued,  ^thout 
heeding  her  reply.  "  You  could  not,  if  you 
would,  give  me  back  the  heart  which  is  D'Arcy's; 
but,''  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  deeper  feeling, 
"  do  not  destroy  every  illusion — do  not  become  a 
guilty  thing — ^let  not  even  D'Arty  teach  you 
that;  love  him,  if  you  will — make  him  your  god, 
and  lavish  upon  him  the  whole  treasure  of  your 
first  affection — die  for  him— let  your  heart  be  the 
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bnifeed  Uken  of  hii^  power :  chmsh  him  while  you 
lire— ptay  for  him  when  you  are  dying — ^but, 
A I  allow  hia  not  to  bring  you  to  dishonour ! " 

Lord  Stanmore's  words  became  hardly  audible, 
lirhilelie  weirt  on  speaking  with  great  emotion. 
'  ''  From  this  degradation,  let  my  prayers  pre* 
senae  you !  Spare  me  that-^not  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  will  you  bear  me,  but  for  your  own. 
You  do  not  know  what  vice  is.  It  is  your  very 
ignorance  which  has  made  you  so  beautiful  in  my 
eyes;  and  I  do  think  that,  were  I  to  see  you 
debased,  I  could  never  believe  in  woman*s  purity 
again.  Would  that  you  had  never  known 
D'Arcy ! — and  shall  I  live  to  see  you  his  victim  ? 
Surely  Heaven  never  made  you  to  become  the 
child  of  sin ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  would  blast  a  portion 
of  its  very  self.  I  could  immolate  to  shame  every 
created  thing — I  could  believe  in  an  angel's  fall, 
but  not  in  yours  I " 

Lord  Stanmore  ceased.  Pale  and  tremulous, 
Violet  had  listened  to  each  word ;  terrified  at  his 
veh^nence,  and  filled  with  nervous  dread,  she 
yet,  more  than  all,  remembered  the  assurance 
tibat  D'Arey  was  devoted  to  another.  Overcome, 
at  length,  with  the  extremity  of  agitation,  she 
suddenly  leaned  towards  her  mother,  and  drooped 
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her  head  ui>on  her  shoulder.  ^  Lord  StMmm^ 
had  not  seemed  to  observe  her ;  ^nd^  »9  i£  ki^^ 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  ro8e>  mthout  ^ 
looking  towards  her^  «nd  left  the  hoK. 

The  two  senior  WoodviUes  had  be^n  sitting  ap 
rnnoh  to  the  front  as  possible^  during  this  comrer- 
sation ;  and,  besides  listening  to  the  musioi  MrS:  * 
Woodville  had  contrived  to  carry  on  a  constant, 
dialogue  with  her  sposo.    Once  only  she  ventured, 
to  look  round  at  her  daughter  with  the  merp  tail 
of  one  eye ;   but,  sc^eing  how  much  Violet  was 
apparently   engaged,    she    determined  nothing.- 
should  induce  her  to  commit  the  like  imprudence 
again,  and  ip  that  direction  she  took  special  car«; 
that  poor  Woodville  should  neither  see  nor  hear 
at  all 

It  was  a  loud  opera ;:  and,  as  Lord  Stanmore 
spoke  very  low,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
his  conversation  passed  unheard. 

Mrs.  Woodville's  reflections,  in  the  meantime, 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  maid  with  thp 
milk-pail,  in  the  fable ;  and  its  overthrow  co«ild 
not  have  dashed  that  damsel's  projects  more  com- 
pletely than  were  Mrs.  Woodville's,  when  shi?, 
beheld  her  child's  pale  face  reclining  on  her 
shoulder,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  saw  Ix>r4 
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StMimote^  )r0(aEeating  from  the  box.  Coiiftt^ma* 
tkm  deitad  the  parents ;  and,  m  then*  alaaM  for 
tKeir  only  diild>  they  thought  but  of  restoring  ben 

Violet  had  not  fainted ;  but  she  earnestly  ex* 
-ppesBed  het  desire  to  return  home. 

'*  Oh,  perhaps  Lord*  Stanmore  is  gone  to  see 
for  our  coach?"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  looking 
round.  *'  Bid  you  tell  him,  my  darling,  that  you 
wished  to  go  ? '* 

"  No,  father ;  but  do  you  see  for  it." 

At  this  instant  the  box  again  opened,  and  it 
was  to  admit  Mr.  d'Arcy  and  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  vocafist,  smitten  with  Miss 
Wbodviile,  and,  having  met  D'Arcy  on  the  grand 
stiiircase,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  that  gentle^ 
man  were  going  to  visit  the  Woodvilles,  he,  Mr. 
Brown,  had  as  good  a  right  to  go  likewisie;  and 
he  determined  to  talce  the  opportunity  as  well, 
deeming  it  expedient  also  to  scrape  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Mr.  d'Arcy,  so  as  occasionally  to  seein 
to  belong  to  him. 

D'Arcy  was  much  astonished  when  he  beheld 
the  drooping  Violet,  leaning  on  her  mother'^ 
shoulder  i  but  he  was  still  more  so  when,  on 
speaking  to  her,  he  received  no  answer,  and  she 
closed  her  eyes.- 
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"  A  IsUle  air> — ^more  salts, — eau  de  Cologne !  *^ 
cried  Mr.  Brown;  ''if  Miss  Woodville  woold  take 
a  Uttle  more  salts  to  smell?''  and  he  appealed  to 
D*  Arcy,  who  surveyed  him  for  the  itst  time  with 
something  between  contempt  and  curiosity. 

"Violet  's  quite  ill,  Mr.  d'Arcy,"  said  Wood- 
Tille,  "  so  I  am  going  to  see  for  our  coach,  asd 
perhaps  you  and  Mr.  Brown  will  hav^  the 
goodness  to  take  care  of  them  whil^  I,  am 
gone." 

'*  Could  you  take  an  arm,  Violet,  and  go  down 
stairs  ?*'  inquired  her  mother ;  ''and  then  we  shatt 
be  ready."  Violet  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  D'Arcy  proffered  her  his  aid,  but  it  was  re- 
jected in  silence  ;  and  Mr.  Brown  stepped  forward 
to  offer  his. 

"  I  shall  only  lean  upon  .mamma,"  said  Violet, 
and  she  did  as  she  said,  while  Mrs.  Wpodville 
availed  herself  of  D'Arcy's  assistance.  As  they 
moved  on,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  daughter's 
indisposition. 

"Indeed  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Mrs. 
Woodville;  "she  was  talking  too  much,  and  over- 
exerting herself,  I  think.  But  you  are  much 
better  now,  Violet,  an't  you?" 

Violet  answered,  "Yes,"  in  a  more  restored 
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voice,  and  added,  '*^I  coiOd  dven  go  back  to  the 
Opera,  if  you  wished  it,  mamina." 

D' Arcy  looked  at  Violet,  and  tried  to  penetrate 
the  cause  of  her  changed  manner.  In  vain  he 
nought  to  meet  her  eye,  or  to  indtice  her  to  speak 
to  hiin.  The  carriage  was  now  ready :  hef  f&ther 
now  hastened  to  inform  thetn ;  atid,  as  an 
eitcuse  for  helping  Violet  into  it,  D'Arcy  seized 
her  hand,  but  it  was  eagerly  withdrawn;  and  he 
saw  the  Woodville  equipage  disappear, — while 
he  remained  standing  on  the  pavement,  in  asto* 
nishment  at  this  novel  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Violet. 

"The  heat  of  the  house  overcame  her,  I  am 
inclined  to  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  with  a 
facetious  air,  and  addressing  himself  to  D'Arcy. 

"  Sir ! "  said  D' Atcy,  staring  at  him,—"  Yes ; " 
and  he  walked  away,  leaving  Mr.  Brown  to  com- 
fort his  amour  propre,  by  muttering,  "Vulgar 
manners,  I  think,  upon  my  word !" 

As  for  Violet,  she  remained  in  an  agony  of 
mind.  Much  as  there  was  to  annoy  her,  she 
would  not  have  suffered  so  deeply,  if  oiir  feelings 
could  ever  be  disturbed  in  proportion  to  their 
real  cause,  rather  than  to  the  way  in  which  ^« 
view  that  cause. 
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She  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  evety  word 
Lord  Stanmore  had  uttered.  She  could  not  bear 
hisforese^ng  her  degradation  as  a  thing  possible^ 
''—and  might  not  the  supposition  (she  asked  h^:^ 
telf>  as  she  had  don6  before)  occur  to  D' Arcy  ? 
This  wad  w(^rse  still;  what  woman  would  not 
rather  be  thought  ill  of  by  all  the  world,  thatf 
that  a  lover  should  dream  she  could  live  to  err  ?  * 

Then  she  remembered  Lord  Stanmore's  assu^ 
ranoes,  that  D'Arcy's  heart  was  already  engaged; 
and  when  she  gave  way  to  this  reflection^  her 
misery  was  inconceivable.  Not  only  was  she 
wounded  by  the  fact,  but  the  deceit  of  her  lover 
affected  her  still  more  powerfully. 

We  are  so  unwilling  to  confess  the  faults  of 
any  one  we  love;  and  this  night>  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Violet  learnt,  that  '^la  disgrazia 
di  non  piangere  e  una  delle  piu  crudeli  ne'  43ommi 
dolori*."  Her  grief  too  partook  of  a  violence 
that  hardly  accorded  with  her  character. 

^'11  est  de  fait  que  les  amants  se  montrent 
plus  impitoyables  les  uns  envers  les  autres  que 
les  ennemis  les  plus  irrteonciliables.'* 

And  upon  this  true  observation  her  sensations 
may  be  best  understood. 

♦  Silvio  Pellico. 
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Violet,  of  course^  resolved  never  to  speak  to 
D'Arcy  again.  At  one  moment  she  determined 
to  write  to  him,  to  inforin  him  of  everything 
liord  Stanmore  had  said>  and  to  express  the 
height  of  her  contempt  Sometimes  she  thought 
she  would  supplicate  him  herself  to  tell  her  the 
truth ;  for>  despite  of  all  her  anger,  Violet  invo- 
luntarily felt  that  if  D'Arcy  were  to  deny  «very 
word,  she  should  beUeve  him.  She  took  up  her 
pen  and  composed  her  letter  ;  but  when  she  read 
it  over  the  next  morning,  her  good  Ben$e  pointed 
out  to  her  the  imprudence,  or  perhaps  the  indeli^ 
cacy,  of  sending  it  to  him. 

She  was  in  hopes  all  day  long  that  I>*Arcy 
would  call,  that  she  might  show  him  she  never 
meant  to  speak  to  him  again,  by  leaving  the 
room  the  moment  he  entered  it ;  but  D' Arcy  did 
not  call. 

To  her  parents,  Violet  assigned  no  reason  for 
her  illness  at  the  Opera,  and  professed  herself 
unable  to  account  for  Lord  Stanmore's  sudden 
departure  from  their  box. 

"  Some  lover's  quarrel,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs* 
Woodville  to  her  husband,  "  that  will  all  come 
right  again,  but  we  must  have  patience.  I  own: 
I  am  disappointed,  for  I  declare  I  thought  the 
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yotmg  maa  was  going  to  propose ;  did  not  ybu> 
Charies?" 

^'  Indeed  I  do  not  know  why  you  thouglit  any 
Buch  thing/'  replied  Mr.  Woodville ;  ''all  I  know 
is,  I  wish  something  or  other  was  settled.    Dupas 
was  talking  to  me  about  it  yesterday.     He  says, 
what's  very  true,  these  young  men  don't  think 
of  marrying, — ^all  they  think  of  is  amusement. 
There's  young  Brown, — only  you  won't  be  civil 
to  him, — ^why  should  not  Violet  marry  him?  he 
is  a  very  proper  sort  of  person ;  and  I  know  his 
uncle  has  made  money.     With  him   one  might 
know  where  one  is ;  but  as  for  all  these  dandies, 
they  drive  me  out  of  my  wits.    Don't  I  see  that 
D' Arcy  flying  about  the  girl,  and  making  a  fool 
of  you  besides,  for  it's  the  truth ;  and  whisper- 
ing, and  following  us  wherever  we  go, — and  hum- 
bugging me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  almost  as 
bad  as  he  does  you,  for  I  never  know  what  he 
would  be  at,  he  is  so  cunning  about  it  all ;    and 
to  us  he  is  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his 
mouth,  notwithstanding  he  looks  as  if  he  were 
the  Grand  Turk." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Woodville,  you  know  you  have 
always  had  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  d'Arcy;  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  very  good-looking -" 
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"  Good-looking  1 — ^yes,  I  dare  say;  that*s 
always  the  way  with  a  womaiu  What  do  hie 
looks  signify  to  me?  Good-looking!  — that 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference^  I  suppose !  and 
are  >^e  all  to  act  like  fools,  because  a  man  is 
good-looking  ?  " 

"  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Woodville,  don*t  be  so  cross.*' 

^*  I  Mck  not  cross,  Mrs.  Woodville :  you  should 
not  provoke  me  by  saying  a  man's  good-looking : 
what's  that  to  me  ?  It  is  not  that  I  have  any 
malice  against  Mr.  d'Arcy — I  will  be  hanged  if 
I  ever  know  exactly  what  I  think  of  him ;  and  it 
is  certain,  so  fiu*,  he  is  like  a  thorough  gentleman 
to  me.  But  he  is  always  here,  and  that  other  one 
is  just  as  bad — -just:  he  does  not  ask  my  consent 
to  marry  my  daughter ;  and  if  he  ever  meant  it, 
why  does  not  he  ?  What's  to  hinder  him — ^he  is 
of  age,  and  his  own  master." 

"  I  never  knew  anything  like  your  unreason- 
^ibleness :  you  speak  as  if  you  hadn't  two  grains 
of  sense,  sometimes ;  you  would  spoil  everything 
by  your  impatience ;  and  as  for  Brown — I  would 
not,  upon  any  account,  that  anybody  thought  that 
Violet  was  dreaming  of  condescending  to  him !" 

'^  She  may  come  to  worse  condescensions  than 
that,  Mrs.  Woodville." 
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*'  I  doat  know  what  youajs^mMningfo  kisinu- 
ate  against  your  own  chUd/'  fepUed  the  kdy, 
indignantly.  ^• 

"  I  am  not  inamuating  anything :  as  far  LorA 
Stanmoie,  that  I  don't  say  ao  much  about ;  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  of  getting  hiai^-4ie  idtd 
oidy  to  doas  he  chose;  and  when  a  young  maa 
getB  his  head  fiiU  of  lovoj  he  will  do  a  good  deak*" 

''  Well,  and  pray  why  shouldn't  Mr.  d'Arcy 
want  .to.  marry  Violet^  supposing  Lord  Stamnore 
does  not?''  ' 

.  ''  That's  just  your  uncommon  foBy  !*• — I  cannot 
help  calling  it  so;  you  put  me  x>ut:of  patienee 
with  so  much  nonsense.  Now,  I  dKMild  like  td 
know  what  you  see  in  Mr.  d'Arcys&oe  to' make 
you  think  he  will  marry  my  daughter  ?'* 

'^  Why  shouldn't  he  ss  soon  as  his  friend  Lord 
Stanmore,  pray  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  has  no  money ;  and>  in 
the  second  place^  he  is  not  a  man  that  would 
lower  himself  so  far,  if  Violet  was  as  beautiiiil  as' 
a  saint — or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

*'  No  money  ! — ^how  are  you  sure  he  has  nrf  * 
money  ?" 

''  Because  I  have  heard  it  of  those  that  soe 
likely  to  know." 
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:f^l^  do^  not  matter/*  eontidued  Mrse  Wood^ 
i^He;'  ^' he  belongs  to  gte^i  people;  and  who 
knows  what  he  may  tiot  be  some  of  thee^  days?--^ 
lMsiie8>  he  is  always  a  gentleman/' 
*  ^  Yes»  there  you  are  again  1  I  kn6w  who  ilh 
yon  ij|p  with  this  nonsense ;  but  I  am  not  a  man 
that  finds  fault  when  there'  is  no  occasion.  Mrs. 
Norri»  may  do  as  she  lik^s;  but  the  end  of  Illliss 
£mily  is  not  seen  y^t'  I  won  t  have  the  respect* 
ability  of  my  fjimily  etidangered — other  people 
may  do  as  they  please ;  but  I  will  have  a  little  bet« 
ter  order  kept  in  my  house ;  gentlemen  shall  not 
be  coming  in  at  all  hours  of  the  <lay :  and  I  beg» 
in  future^  Violet  may  be  taught  to  think  of  those> 
m  a  becoming  manner>  ivhd  properly  ought  td 
think  of  heY.— ^Violet  is  ill.  Do  y6u  think  I: 
don*t  see  that,  between  them>  these  lovers  of  hera 
have  been  worrying  her  to  death  ?  They  are  all 
of  them  an  unprineipled  set  of  young  rascals ; 
mid  I  have  opened  my  eyei^  to  see  the  mischief  of 
i^t  they  aro  doing  to  me  and  mine/' 

^^  You  are  in  a  bad  humour,  Charles/*  said 
Mrs«  Woodville,  in  a  mitigated  tone ;  '^  and  t' 
shan't  say  any  more  to  you  now;  it  is  bf  lid 
use/' 

"  Noj  it  is  not;  so  don't  say  any  nidre — only 
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fiB9Me  iQ  xeiuenvberwhat  I  haver  told  you,  ahd' 
to  mind  it,  that »  ftlL  * 

"  Tiolet  eontinually  expected  that  D' Arey  would 
call ;  he  coald  do  so  very  easily,  dte  thought^  is- 
there  tras  the  excuse  of  inquiring  after  her;*  biit 
the  day  passed,  and  D' Arcy  had  never  been. ' 

^  HuaoEHBiigs^"  said  Violet,  when  she  went  la' 
hed,  ^'  has  no  one  called  ?"' 
-  .^  No  gentlemanly  Miss;  but  Mr.  d*Arcy'a  ser* 
va«t  was  here,  to  leave  his  master's  card,  and  to< 
inquire  how  yon  was."" 

f^But  then,  Hum(mings>  Mr.  d'Arcy  waain  his 
cabriolet,  and  his  servant  came  to  tibediEror?'^ 
.  ^  No>  Mks,  he  wam%  &r  there  wwsn't  »o  cab. 
I  looked,  to  see  if  Mr.  d' Arcy  himself  ?Fas  a>^nig1i 
the  liCHue»  but  his  young  man  walked  on  of  luo^' 
adf,  till  he  toraed  the  comer.'* 
:  Vulet  wondered  wliyD'Arey  had  not  caUsA;^ 
thHaeoonld  be  no  doabt  he  woiddyst  dto  it,  how^^ 
everr  she  saq^ned — and  adothev  daydenhied,'aHd(' 
with  it  her  «cpectation  of  seeing'  him;     Sltm^ 
liiBi^d  m>  to  show  him  her  displeasure^'-to  coifc* 
lonMthim  IdMit  she  never  woidd  &Tgi«>e  hxspcvw.. 
fidgp-^r  perfidiou  rile  consideMd  hina  ever  sikwa:) 
Lord  Stanmore  talked  of  his  heart  being  aiSOM^'' 
ther'sv    AIsb!   and  the  veneadbsBMe  ofi*'t9idte' 


nviffds  oecasiomd  her  tli^  tears — ^they^  were  such  , 
heait^fielt  ones;   but   another  day  passed;   and 
BfiAjrey  came  not. 

Violet  paid  a  visit  to  Emily  Norris,  potir  i^e 
diiennny^. 

"  Well,  I  do  wonder  you  have  not  seen  Mr.' 
d'Arey,"  said  Emily,  when  Violet  had  told  all  "of 
her  present  grief  that  she  had  to  tell. 

<i^Btttj  good  heavens!  it  quite  shocks  mo  to 
thinlc  how  sillily  you  have  been  behaving ;  why 
y6a  might  have  married  Lord  Stanmore,  Violet ! " 

**  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Emily,  it  is  only  Mr. 
d*Arcy  that  I  care  about." 

.**'Yes;  how  much  you  are  in  love  with  him! 
I  mll'teli  you  what,  Violet ; — ^I'will  ask  Harcourt 
aWot  hkny-rHaot  so-  as  to  betray  you,  leave  ^that' 
to  me;  I  shall  see  him  to*morrow, — ^we  are  great 
fii^db  just '^  now;  so  don't  fret  any  more.  Mr. 
d'AiWj^  is  ill:>  or  engaged,  or  gone  to  t!ie  country 
for  a  few  day8,-*-you  will  see;  or,  perhaps,  he  is 
OBijrplayiiig  suiky,  for  you  know,  though  you  had 
csMse  to*  ^be'-ongry;  D*Arcy  could  imt  guess  that 
aayilpng  sai  un^kely  should^have  happened  as 

I^id  Stamnore  telling  yiDU  ' what. U&  did;   and" 

> 

hamnst'lsiKrib  thought  yoiur  coixduct  veryodd,  and  * 
v«vy«  tatteecnntaiAei" ' 

tr2' 
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Emily  was  as  good  ai9  her  iv^rd  in  aialdn^ 
some  inquiries  of  her  admirert  .  In  conseqiience> 
on  the  first  occasion  that  he  met  with,  -Mr.  Haif^ 
coart  addressed-D'Arcy,  by  saying-^ 

"  D'Arcy,  may  I  ask  if  you  aare  stiU  in  lov6 
with  that  MisR.WoodviUe  ?  " 

''  To  be  sure  I  am/' 

"  That's  being  yery  constant>  for  yon ;  but  I 
want  to  know  why  you  have  not  been  near. her 
lately?' 

. "  So,  Miss  Norris  has  desired  you  to  ask  these 
questions,  eh,  Hareourt  ? " 

"  Why,  yes — slie  has.  She  said--— (You  kno^ 
the  Woodvilles  ^nd  Mrs.  Norris  are  great  friends^) 
and  Emily  said  she  was  sure  that  pretty  little 
sylph,  the  girl,  was  worried  to  death  about  ^fiome- 
thing,  and  that  she  knew  you  had  not  been  about 
the  Woodvilles  lately,  and  she  asked  me  what 
was  the  reason,  or  if  you  were  in  town-  Now 
what  have  you  been  at  ?  " 

,"  On  my  word,  nothing;  but,"  added  D'Arcy/ 
with  his  frequent  sneer,  ''  I  am  not  a.  marrying 
man, — ^you  are,  I  believe ; — and  the  poor  Wood- 
villes are  too  good  for  me," 

, "  Ah,  then  I  understand  you*  You  have  been 
an  unsuccessful  suitor,  and  the  little  creature  will 
not  be  yo^. mistress  ?  " 
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^'  I  own  td  yoa,  I  never  ventured  to  ask  her.*' 

'*  Why,  D'Arcy,"  said  HarcOurt,  opc^iing  hit 
eyett  and  xonaing  himself  from  his  usual  non-> 
chalant  manner,*—'*  Why,  D'Arcy,  you  don't  say 
SO  ?    Yoa  mil  never  make  me  believe  that/* 

*'  I  don't  see  why, — after  all,  I  am  such  a  very 
modest  fellow." 

:  «*  I  did  not  know  it,  and  neither  do  other 
people." 

''  I  assure  you  it  is  true,  Harcourt ;  aiid  it  is 
very  often  the  greatest  diisadvantage  to  my  ad« 
vancement  in  life.  I  have  the  humblest  opinion 
of  myself;  I  would  give  anything  for  the  assur- 
ance of  Goring,  of  D ,  or  of  C — — ,"  conti- 
nued D'Arcy. 

*♦  And  so  you  have  given  up  the  poor  girl  ?  '* 
Mr.  Harcourt  continued. 

"  Bather  say,  she  has  given  me  up." 

"You  know  Stanmore  is  gone  back  to  Brighton, 
so  he  vriill  not  stand  in  your  way." 

D'Arcy 's  countenance  looked  somewhat  bitter;^ 
and  his  lip  curled  into  an  icy  sneer,* — his  sneer, 
as  he'haughtily  replied,  although  addressing  his 
friend  Harcourt, — 

«'  As  she  is  neither  his  wife  nor  his  mistress. 


StjttiitKDrest  pteftence  or  his  dbsej!iee>  I-presthne, 
^  must  be  a  matter  of  indilfeence  to  mje."      /    ' 

''And,  how,  all  this  tim^,  are  you -going  cm 
with  y  €911  other  lady  ?  " 

'"Much. as  I  have  always  dbne:;  and«iy 
humble  dispositioBi  has  «tood  in  my  way  there 
likewise/* 

".  Ah>  I  doaH  understniid  you,"  said  Harcourt, 
at  length.      "  I  wanted  to  consult  you  :  about 
.  Emily,  but  I  don-t  like  your  mysti£calion&  to- 
day; however,  if  you  like,  you  shall  go  sluup^s 
vn£k  me  in  a  thing  I  ^am  to  be  let  into  in^  Gassri- 
ford's  stable.     I  am  going  to-night  to'  the  One 
•Tun,  in  Jermyn-street, — if  you  choose  to  accom- 
pany me,  we  will  talk  it  over ;  and.  !•  will  ow«i4o 
<  you  I  am  not  sorry  you  have  not  made  a  prey  of 
that  Woodville   girl,  for  she  is  Emily's  gteat 
friend,  and  it  would  have  shocked  her  so.     Have 
.you  seen  Mrs.  Skiffney  ? !' 

''  No."  . , 

••*  Then  go  to*  the  Haymarket  to-morrow ;— we 
will  all  go.  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion: 
'ponmy  soul  I  think  her  head  and  shoulders  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  beheld."   - 

"Is  she  good?" 


**  Very;  jast  ;lihe  idling  fco*  yoH«  So  yioulmve 
not  seen  !Mira.  Skiffney ! "  •  •  ♦ 

',  ^'  1  hsuye  bski  so  nnuch  to  do  lately^  ttnd  am  so 
bored  about  my  plaoe  unddr  gcfvetmA&at.  Bui 
im^mii.  certainly  go  to  the  Hay  market  to-ntorroir; 
ffid  see  this  new  launch  yoti  tell  roe  of." 
'  *^  Ah,  it  will  do  yoii  good,  D'Arcy,"  said  Ifer, 
Harcourt,  affeddonately;  "  tor  you  are  looking 
hosribly  bilioQs." 

Esjttiiy  Norris,  as  has  already  beeii  «aid>  pardy 
from  friendship^  and  partly  firom  curiosity,  trietf 
i»  disQover,  through  Mr.  Hareourt,  to  wkomf 
IdoA  Stanmore  could  have  alluded  when  he  spoke 
i»f  D*  Ariz's  divided  heait.  But  her  eflbrts  were 
SBBUccessful,  Hareourt  either  did  not  know»  oif 
would  not  tell;  perhaps  he  had  no  idea  of  be- 
Itaying  D' Arcy. ' 

.  *"  I  wonder  how  you  can  like  Mr.  d'Arcy?** 
and  Emily,  inquiringly;   ''he  is  half  inclined 
to  be  disagreeable." 
.    ^  My  beloved,  he  is  (the  deveoest  fellow  in  the 

MBlld.'* 

;    **  Bnt  I  ^believe  you  are  adl  afraid  of  hsm.'^ 

''  I  vow  I  think  we  aoe,  voanetimes,  mew  ym 
faive  put  it  into  my  head.**  ^.    .  '.\ 
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»  What  does  he  do?  IsheriA?*' 
"  They^say  he  lost  upon  the  Derby  last  year'?** 
'*  I  saw  him  once,  myself,  talking  to  a  lady  in 
Orosvenbr-square*  She  looked  handsome,  and 
inrore  a  hat  made  of  blonde,  and  I  remembered 
the  shape  of  it  at  the  time ;  I  d,nd  mamma  were 
passiiig  at  that  moment.  Is  Mr.  d^Arcy  in  love 
with  sotne  lady  in  Grosvenot-sqaaref 

«'  If  he  is,  he  does  not  tell  Ine ;  but'  he  k 
fdways  in  love  with  a  hundred  women  at  a  time ; 
lie  never  cares  for  any  of  th^m,  he  throws  them 
over,  and  then  he  affects  that  they  ill-use  him^ 
Your  little  friend  had  better  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Besides  which,  I  do  not  think  he  cares  for  heir ; 
and  he  is  going  abroad  shortly.  Where's  Mrs. 
Norris?" 

''  Mamma  is  writing  a  letter  she  says  must  go 
by  the  post,'*  said  Emily,  laughing ;  and  in  five 
minutesi  more  Mrs.  Nonis  entered  the  room,  la« 
menting  she  had  not  been  able  to  come  sooner ; 
foir  she  said,  ''though  I  am  not  a  foolish  prude^ 
Mr.  Harcourt,  I  never  like  to  brave  prejudices ; 
and  ds  young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a 
chaperone^  I  always  try  to  be  with  Emily  when 
she  sees  gentlemen;  however,  I  left  the  door 


wide  open^  aad  .tlu^t*s;inucli.  the  easne  tfaingyM 
«iu>t  it?''  continued  tb?  exceUent  Mrs.  Nontf^  with 
a  complacent  9inilc^ 

I  Emily  Norris  faithfally  iceported  to  Yiolet  the 
.substance  of  aU  she  ever  could  extract  from  JAx* 
Harcourt  about  D'Arcy.  .      , 

"He  allowed  to  jme,"  said  Emily,  "he  met 
D'Arcy/and  had  asked  him  why  ho  had  not  seen 
jbu  lately,  but  that  he  got  no  answer  from* him; 
and  I  have  tried  since  then  to  find  out  what  $OTt 
of  person  Mr.  d' Arcy  was,  and  I  asked  if  he  was 
a  roue,  but  Harcou;rt  only  answered  in  his  usual 
way — you  know  his  way— *he  is  «o  indolent  som?* 
times.*' 

'^No,  I  never  heard  him  called  a  rou^;  ia 
shorti  Harcourt  seemed  stupid  about  it,  or  else 
it  was  his  indolence.  I  wish  you  would  forget 
D'Arcy." 

"  Impossible !  my  dear  Emily,  all  I  wish  is,  to 
see  him  once  more,  only  once*  I  only  want  to 
tell  him  all  I  now.  think  of  him,  and  that  I  for^ 
give  him,  and  that  I  never  wish  to  see  hioi 
again !"  answered  Viple^,  sighing  profoundly. 

"  He  would  tell  you  you  were  very  foolish,  and 
begin  qiaking  love  all  ovc^  again." 

l3 


(     •^;He  coaU  ncft;:!  should  eoimnce  lum/tiiktTl 
iknew^inreffy  voi^d'he'Basd  vssrfs^kevaa^         I^Hite 
acquainted  with  his  affection  for  maothervpcrmnf' 
"  Which^  of  course,  Jie  would,  deny." 
"'  No ;  -he  could  not  tdl  an  untruth." 
^'Nonsense !  as  if  he  would  think. Ma^. am  un- 
truth." 

"  D*  Aioy  would  not  tell  a  fidsehood,"  persdsMid 
Violet  Woodrille,  while  the  teats  rose  to.hifr 
;ejes« 

:     J?oor  Violet!    .The. days  passed  heavily  now, 

uaad  everything-  seemed  ehang^ed.     As  long  Bscwe 

mre  in  love,  or  ratbes>  I  should  say^  during  ihe 

intervals  that  our  love  runs  smoothly — few -they 

are,. few  and  far  > between — ^but  during  these  in- 

.torvals,  the  pr^ence  of  the  adored  one  is  as  the 

:sun  of  our  day ;  and  its  influence  is  still  fdtya^d 

its  beneficence  shed  upon  every  other  olgect-wifli 

><wliieh  we  come  in.  contatt. 

Those  who  are  in  love,  and  who  go  on  -f^ 

awhile  haj^pily^  Hve  entir^y  in  a  world  of  their 

/own ;  mudh  that  was  of  importance  becomes  *  ^ 

matter  of  indifference  to  them;  they  rejoice  in 

:a  fine  day  without  knowing  it,  and  whefnartfiny 

one  comes,  they  do  not  perceive  it;  ev^frythmg 
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iMithrtliem  is  catdewr  derose,  and  ttiey.aever  gtieat 
ibat tbehouflr q£  teovbfe is butddbrred, and titti 
flmr  ffHe  dunkiBff  iheot 


''The  cordial  drap  Heaven  in  mir  cup  hai  tlumm 
To  mako  the  aauseouB  cup  of  life  go  down^ 
On  which  one  blessing  God  might  raise^ 
In  hands  of  atheiat^  lubaidieB  of  piNtiae.*' 

Lord  RooBasTfB. 

Boi  when  some  evil  change  oceius,  and  they  aril 
antrakened  froiA  their  dreaBi>  th«i  indeed  they 
think  it  has  been  one^  and  there  is  no  sajriag 
hew  mounlful  a  heart  they  bring  to  the  gayest 
seenes^.how  broken  a  spirit  reposes  in  that  whioh 
akottld  be  the  happiest  home. 

Violet  Woodrille  was  now  undergoing  all  thiB» 
for  two  weeks  had  passed  away  and  she  had  not 
seen  or  heatd  of  D'Arcy.  Emily  Norris  ccmld 
4ell  her  nothing  moi^e  than  that  she  believed  hint 
to  be  still  in  London^  which  Violet  had  begun  la 
doubt.  It  was  the  month  of  August,  atad  he 
might  be  gone  into  the  country. 
.  Over  and  over  again  she  questioned  herself  aK 
to  the  reasons  for  D'Arey «  total  neglect  pf  heb 
Soimetimes  she  conceived  that  he  bad  ekh^ 
jessed  or  ascertained  all  that  Li^rd  Stainmoiie 
jbad  told  her,  and  that  he  guiltily  felt  ashaimfid 
<0f  xneefing  her.    It  wap  n^nawe  mpi^ofntipiiir  and 
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it  if  recurred  o£tea  it  ^ was  as^often.  difecaoil&dl) 
Violet  felt  that  this  vfbb  not  in  aeebrdai^ee  i^rU^) 
what  she  knew  of  D'Arey*«  characief/'  'H%^i^ 
not  ill^  since  it  was  clear  Mr.  HEtreourt^'WOiild 
Uave  isaid  s6  to  £»iilj.    Then,  all  other  sttpfposf^- 
titious  excused  would  be  as  nothing  in  th^  c^^ 
of  a  true  lotcr.     Had  he  ceased  to  lore?    Noi 
for  that  would  -happen  gradxmlly ;  and  by  m&jnk 
(A!  that  fi{[>eniasonTy  which  exists  between  Ibv^K^' 
Mtwithstanding*  her  disdain  towards  hini>  Yi^^t 
felt  that  very  n^t  at  the  Op^ra  !D'Arcy  was'a^  = 
mnelt  coi^ossed  by  hc^r  as  ever.    Was  it  thdn 
possible  that  mere  anger  had  induced  him  to* 
ststy  away?    But,  thought  Violet  suddctily,  bot^ 
suppose  I*  am  wronging  him  altogether?    bii<»' 
no;'  Lord  Stanmore  would  never  have  stooped' 
to  deceit!  no;   yet  he  mi^t  possibly  be  mis^ 
taken :    and  then,    if  poor    D' Arcy  should  be ' 
blamcAess!  c     ,     . 

Imagining  thatD'Arcy  considered  himself  un- 
fairly treated  by  her,  Violet  thought  it  w&s  pos-  * 
Mble  that  indignation  might  make  hite  refrain 
from  seeing  her.  Sh^  did  not  know  "^hiEit  the 
«Xt>eriettced  ^onld  hdve  told  her,  that  it  b6eom6s 
sooreicrgent  with  us  to  tell  ^  onc^  b&loved obJ€idb> • 
that  we  hate  them,  w6  trinnple  upon  Ih^my  iin^' 
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dbBfise  themyHtoLn  it ^cv^er  was  before  tordedtrd^ 
hew  pasflkntately  we  adored  them. 

The.  WoodviUes  notked  the  gnei  ot  their 
chUdj  and .  c;o^ld  not  dii^iaia  ita  direct  cause*  whe*- 
iher  it: was  owing.to  having  qwuttelled  wIthXxHrd 
Stwmaie,  "Which  she  let  thorn  suppose  was  tto- 
case;  ot  whether  it  was.  owtog  entirely  to  MA 
^Ar^*s  absence.  Thej  oflbesi  spoke  of  bnriy  at* 
least  Mrs.  Woodviile  did>  and  wondered  why:  ho 
herer  came,;  aod  Mrs.  Woodville  asliod  Violet 
if  3he  had  quarrelled  with  him  Hkewtsey  for  her 
bduiTiour  to  D'Arcy  at  the  Opera  had  passed 
unnoticed  by  boith  het  pairentsj  on  account  of  her  . 
illness*  Ohly  once,  when  .she  was  alone,  and  M« 
Diipas  asked^  in  ,his  kindest  voice>  why  she  Mfiis 
unhappy>  for  he  was  sure  she  was  so  ?  and  why 
had  she  givejlup  all.her.  admirers  so  suddenly? 
Vkiet  replied  that  she  did  not  know  whether 
Mr.  d'Arcy  was  in  town; — "Do  you  think  he  is, 
M.  Pupas?"  The  old  man  fi^ed  upon  Violet 
a  glance  c^  inquiry/  but  her  pale  cheeks  and 
sunken  eye  denoted  too  plainly  that  she  was  un* 
hsppy^  and  that  was  an  answer* 
/•  You  may  trust  me,,  mon  en/ant,''  he  saidi 
•  ccmpassiooately,  *'  I  am  sorry  for  you.  What  is 
it  you  want  to  know  about  Mr.  d'Arcy^    Is  it  not 
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viit  your  •  desire  .he  rlun  left  off  comiug  to. see  -jcaii 
I  had  hoped  it  .wa«*" 

*No." 

•'How  then  r  , 

''I  don't  knoir/'  said  Violet,  listlessly.;  ^uA, 
^too  unhaj^y  even  to  discoune  on  the  canae  lOf 
her  grief,  she  left  the  room. 

Still  the  Woodvilles,  pire  et  mere,  :9ntte,  reif 
gBLj,  and  eontinnally  making  YaiKchsQl  parties,  cor 
going  to  Greenwich^  or  dining  at  Biohntond, 
chiefly  to*  procure  diversion  for  Violet,  at  least  io 
said  Mrs«  Woodville«  Very  often^  on  pretence  of 
illness^  Violet  would  excuse  herself  from  joining 
•these  '' pleasure  parties,"  to  use  the  phrasaolo^ 
'of  Mr.  Brown,  who  continued  to  be  most  asoi- 
duoiM  in  making  love^ — ^no,  I  mean  iM^ring 
•hsi  addresses  to  Miss  Woodville,***-who,  poor 
•girli  now  absolutely  siokened  at  the  sight  of 
Mm. 

And  here,  as  M.  Dupas  had  predicted,  was  one 
evidence  of  her  misfortune*  leaving-  once  asso- 
ciated, and  intimately,  with  a  person  of  real  to- 
finement,  she  coidd  not  liko  those  who  possessed 
not  the  same  advantages,  and  towards  Brown, 
especially,  there  is  no  repressing  the  ^slifce 
Violet  felt;   and  nothing  but  her  sweetness  «f 


Ytamptat  emsiAed  luer  to  disguise  rlier  covtcinpt 
.imdertlie  garb  of  cold  civility. 

Mr.  Brown  was~^not  repuked,  as  he*,  might  have 
.*tieeii,  by  Violet  Woodville's  dislike  to  him,  be- 
'OMse  he  did'not  concenre  it  possible.  He  looked 
jin'^die  glass  and  savf  his  own  face,  and  *the  coat^ 

etcetera,  which  clothed  his  person^  and  said  to 
thiaiself^ — ^it  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  lady 

not  to  think  me  extremely  haaidsome,-— 4md  thm 
fl  tan  certainly  an  elegant -man,  and,  I  am  sure^ 
.thai  on  particnlar  days,  when  I  take  pains,  I 

look  as  much  the  gentleman  as  any  one  that 
.1  know.. 

liove  might  draw  his  bow-string  and  take  aim 
^st  an  armadillo,  and,  for  what  I  know,  his  aim 
imigfat  be  successful  But  let  him  try  to  make  a 
-ivmum  fell  in  lore  with  a  man  (no  matter  whue- 
tther  really  vulgar  or  not),  but  whom  that  woman 
rihinks  vulgar,  and  Cupid's  arrow  would  £dl 
-blunted  to  the  ground.  There  is  something  re- 
ifngnant  to  feminine  nature  in  the  detection  i>f 

vulgarity.     A  woman  may  be  devotedly  in  love 

with  every  description  of  villain  -  you  may  please 
rto  name,  but,  if  she  has   any  delicacy  of  mind 

•wlmtsoever,  Ae  caomot  even  put  up  with  one 
4iviiom.she  esteems  .vulgar. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  Violet  Woodville,  with 
her  head  and  her  heart  full  of  D^Arcy,  Qould  not 
endure  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Brown* 

'*What  do  you  think  of  her/D'Arcyr  cried 
Mr.  Goring,  who  was  one  of  a  party,  of  yoi^ng 
nien  occupying  t]ic  front  seats  of  a  public  bpx  at 
the  Hajnnarket. 

"  Why,  I  doii't  fancy  her,-^nevertheless,  .she  19 

a  spirited  little  devil." 

•  •  '.■■.■-* 

"  Take  my  glass,"  said  Mr.  Harcourt  to 
I>'Arcy,  "yours  is  not  a  good  one — mine  is  ex- 
cellent." 

D'Arcy  accepted  the  lorgnette,  better  to  con- 
template the  lovely  Mrs.  Skifi&iey,  for  she  was 
the  lady  he  and  his  friends  were  discussing.  At 
this  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  some  persons  in  a 
box  opposite,  and  D' Arcy  lowered  his  glass  sud- 
denly as  he  distinguished  Violet  Woodville; 
returning  it  into  the  hands  of  Harcourt,  h^ 
abruptly  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  siid- 
denly  remembering  an  engagement,  and  left^  the 
theatre. 

What  was  that  for  ?"  inquired  Goring. 
Heaven  knows, — D'Arcy  is  insufferable  with 
his  caprices.     Goring,  sit  closer,  or  some  cheese- 
monger will  take  his  "place, — ^and  pray  desire  that 
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Did  woman  on  your  side  not  to  stifle  us  with  her 
confounded  musk,  and  to  stop  that  young  rascal 
her  son  from  spitting  his  orange  peel  into  my 
haV* 

'■  Wfeen  had  Violet  Woodville's  heart  beat  so 
keenly  as  it  did  this  night  when  she  distinguished 
D'Arcy  ?  and  how  great  was  the  pleasure  it  gave 
Kcr?  how  great!  She  never  remembered  then 
all  the  anxious  hours  she  had  passed^  or  that  he 
had  caused  them.  She  saw  him  onee  more)— was 
not  that  a  foundation  for  a  few  moments^  nay,  for 
hours  of  real  delight  ? 

Violet  was  all  alive  to  the  faet  that  she  did 
hehold  D'Arcy,  for  love  is  so  dreamy  a  state  of 
existence,  that  it  happens  when,  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  parted  from  the  loved  object, 
that  we  actually  grow  to  doubt  even  the  reality 
of  their  existence,  and  fancy  that  the  words  and 
the  scenes  which  are  indelibly  impressed  on  our 
own  bosoms  are  either  forgotten  by  them,  or  are 
as  if  they  had  never  been. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nervousness  in  com- 
bination with  all  very  highly-wrought  feelings ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  imaginativeness  of  a 
mind  of  great  tenderness,  alarmed  and  grieving. 
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I  nerer  thought  diere  vralB  any-.exaggeimtioiitQt 
'sentiment  in  Werter  b  sending  the  little  bdy  to 
.Chariottc,  that  he  might  have  something  to 'bc!^ 
hold^  on  which  her  eyes  had  rested.     Our  reason 
laughs  to  sccrn  this  species  of  hypochondria  of 
: a  love-despairing  .mind;  hut  what,  except  some 
.latent  feeling  of  this  nature,  stirs  up  those  inex- 
plicable sensations  in  a.lover'sbosonb  when  only 
the  name  of  his  mistress  is  casually  pronounced:? 
or,  if  he  sees,  at  a  distance,  her  equipage,  hear 
servant,  or  anything  belonging  to  her:  what  is  it 
but  the  means  thus  afforded  him,  of  confirming 
his  conviction  of  her  existence,  and  that,  he  may 
behold  her  again  and  iagain,  hear  her  spealc,  and 
to  him  ?     But,  like  the  brilliant  metal  <which  muat 
,be  wrought  upon  ere  we  can  have  an  idea  of  its 
ductile  power.  Love  must  undergo.a  similar  pro- 
.  cess  before  we  can  learn  all  the  variety  of  feel- 
ings which  are.  attendant  upon  it 

.D'Arcy  <was  no  sooner  beheld  than  he  was 

gone :    in  vain  Violet.  Woodville  lioped  to    see 

-him  return  to  his  place  in  the  box,  andihen,  when 

she  despaired  of  that,  she  yet  felt  pleasure  in  tbe 

.^presence  of  his  late  companions,  for  .to  them  .she 

had  seen  him  speak;  they  were  his 'friend&-r-thqr 
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•had  j^omethmg  io  do  with  him;  so  she  watched 
thQsn>  one  by  one,  as  they  left  the  theatre ;  and, 
-  .¥^hen  all  were  gone,  a  sense  of  desolation  crept 
.over-  hear  that  was  hard  to  bear. 


i       » 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'*  How  cruel  seems  this  lon^  estrangement  !** 

"  In  difibrence  from  those  we  love 
Is  the  worst  pang  the  heart  can  prove." 

The  day  passed^  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
D'Arcy;  but  Violet  continued  to  retain  an  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  him  once  again.  The  party 
to  Bichmond,  which  our  reader  may  remember 
some  time  before,heliimself  had  proposed  to  her 
family  that  they  should  join.  The  arrangements 
were  all  made  for  it ;  and  Violet^  in  the  company 
of  her  parents  and  the  Norrises,  met  the  gay  set 
of  ladies^  and  the  gallant  gentlemen,  who  were 
the  originators  of  the  scheme.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day,  and  nature  was  dressed  in  its  fairest 
splendour. 

The  company  went  upon  the  water,  and  the 
sound  of  mirth  and  music  was  ringing  its  melody 
up  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  the  boat  glided 
on:   there  were  jokes  and  laughter,  and  much 
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civility  and  much  f^ood  humour— everything,  in 
short,  to  gladden  the  heart  for  one  half  hour,  if 
external  things  could  evet  do  that;  but  they  can- 
not, alas !  always  do  so ;  and  Violet  Woodville 
was  now  one  of  the  victims  who  are  forced  to 
wear  a  gay  face^  to  conceal  a  most  wretched 
heart.  D'Arcy  was  not  there.  To  Violet,  every- 
thing about  him  now  was  so  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery, that  she  became  a  prey  to  secret  worry  as 
well  as  sorrow. 

But  she  was  looking  beautifiil,  and  she  was 
not  left  to  herself.  She  was  urg^d  to  talk^  and 
at  last,  with  that  recklessness  that  sometimes 
seizes  an  impetuous  mind,  her  spirit  caught  the 
tone  from  others,  and  gave  way 


''  To  all  that  frantic  mirth — ^that  rush 
Of  desperate  gaiety,  which  they, 
Who  never  felt  how  pain's  excess 
Can  hreak  out  thus,  think  happiness. 
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Many  of  her  admirers  were  charmed  at  thia 
transiiion : .  her  parents,  were  delighted  and  asto* 
nished  to  hear  her  laugh  out  so  roundly;  and 
one  or  two  of  her  former  pretenders  approached 
her,  ^ith  hope  revived  of  finding  some  signal  of 
^QLeonragement, 
.  JtAx.  Goring  especially  remarked  the  change. 


23ft:  yufv&r, 

bni  he  was  siiarp  in  hk>  dbservatlGn^  and  maif^- 
cidu8>  when  it  so  suited  Um. 

**  Pray,  what  exctise  did  D' Aitiy  make  ♦fbmM  ^ 
coming?*^  hecsdledont'to  the  gefitl^mftiir  whom ' 
Violet  wius  tadlung  to,  while  he  merdlesstjr  ^oed"* 
hit^ejreBiipoB  her  face.  ' 

•  '•!  don^t  know;  I  thcrught  he  was  t&  beooe* 
of  us  ofiginally,^* 

•*  Why  is  D'Arcy  not  here?'^ 

*'  As  if  I  knew  ! — he  is  in  town;  I  saw  him  ' 
thisntnomingi" 

'•Haveymt  any  idfea  why  Mi*.  d*Arcy  is  nef' 
here  ?  **  cried  Goring  (6  the  victim  of  his*  iiiqtririe*. ' 

•'No,"  replied  Miss  WoodviBe,*  as  steadiijrtik"* 
she  could. 

I   only  asked  you  J**    pursued   Mr.  Goring, 

because  he  is  so  deroted  an  admirer  of  yours, 
that  I  thought  you  must  know  something  of 
him.    Beally,  as  you  are  of  this  party,  his  ab-   ' 
sraee  is  unaccountable."    And  Mr;  Goring  burst 
into  a  loiid^  laugh,  as  if-  he  had  sasd  mm^lAmg^ 
wHty. 

Btit»  ifc  WAS  not'  edioed'  by  one  ciher^^p&atBm^Vi 
most  of  the:  ladies ^  hatedi  Ifinv,  and'ifidi  -•  rosaum,^ 
and  the  men  knew  his  brutality  whenenr^-bviwagd  ^ 
inelined  to  be  8ptteful,««^tlioiig)^  m  tfaik-  instaoioc. 
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Umf  guessed  his  iatention  without  comprehendr 
ing  its  natare. 

The  day  of  pleasure  was  over  at  lait,  and  at 
ma  in  the  momiiig;  tho  unhappy  Violet  was  il- 
Ipwed  the  repose  of  sofitude; — that  great  blessing 
to  the  wty  unhappy.  "Ah!  la  pitie  n'est  pas 
duei  a  oelui  qui-  pleum  dans  la  solitude!"  may 
well  be  said,  in  the  words  of  a  French- writer. 

Violet's  feelings  were  not  of  that  acute  kind 
which  denies  us  the  power  of  sleep^-^hers  wete 
moroihejaded  feelings  of  continual  anxiety;  and, 
watsL  out,,  with  a  harassed  mind>.  doubly  fatigued 
with  the  exertion  of  falser  spirits,  she  slept,  to 
^afce  idmost  anrefireshed,  perhaps,  and  to  endure 
more  keenly  tiian  ever  the  grief  of  the  time  be- 
fiiro.  "La  mente  appena  risentita  ricoire  alle 
idte  abituali  della  vita  tmnqnilla  antecedente; 
ma.  iL  pensiero  del  nuovo  state  di  cose  le  si 
affiiecia  ^05^0  sgarbartamente  e  il  dispiacere  ne  e 
pi&.  vivo-  in  quel'  pacagone  istante"*"/'  But  the 
cdhsswiation-has'  been  so  often  made,  it  is  a  hack- 
neyed one  now^  only  that  it  being  so  hackneyed* 
proves  how  similarly  W0'  a}V  pay  alSfie  ihetribut^ 
of  earthly  anguish,  and  it  is  always  a  oooBsoAato^y 
aBsaranee:  t&at>4mr  ammint  6iEt'uli£a|^pin0s»  isr  n6t 
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greater  than  that  of  most  other  people,  and  that 
that  which  we  feel,  others  have  felt,  and  bthem 

are  to  feel. 

**  Write  to  D'Arcy,"  cried  Emily  Norris  one 
day  to  her  firiend :  the  advice,  if  injudicious,  was 
not  ai  meant.  Emily  was  really  iorry  to  see  th^ 
impression  D*Arcy's  strange  absence  had  made 
upon  Violet  Woodville,  but  she  was  not  asto^ 
idshed  at  it. 

<'  Impossible,  Eniily/' 

"  I  don  t  see  that.  His  not  coming  near  yoti 
for  so  long  is  very  extraordinary,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  inquire  the  reason  of  it." 

"  How  can  you  argue  thus  ?  I  have  no  right 
of  the  sort.  I  feel  deeply  the  singularity  of  }m 
conduct,  and  D'Arcy  must  know  that,— but  thai 
gives  me  no  authority  to  write  to  him,  and  th^re 
would  be  something  in  the  act  that  I  could  not 
bear." 

**  That  ought  to  depend  upon  what  you  wrote ; 
1  am  not  counselling  you  to  send  a  love-letter'; 
buti  if  you  did,  I  am  quite  Sure  D' Arcy  would  be 
at  your  feet  in  the  next  hour/' 

« Oh!  Emily." 

'*  But  just  write  hina,"  continued  Emilys  "  twd 
lines  that  might  be  published  at  Charing  Cross, 
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rr;«pfrjeJy>,<fcttyo4i./areliurt^  seeing  him, 

|a)4>tii^t  joxK  wish,  to  explain  why.  you  behaved  sa 
iU  to  him  that  night  at  the  Opera." 
. ,  ''Jiever'-^-I  ncyer  could.    What  would  D'Arcy 
|b»i^.of  DPie?" 

"  No  harm,  I  tell  yoa  again, — I  will  answer  £op 
it'.  It  is  not  so  much  the  things  we  do  that  sig* 
nif^,  l»it  the.  manner  in  whicdi  we  do  them*  If 
you  wrote  in  the  sort  of  way  I  advise  you,  D'Arcy 
may  think  the  better,  but  he  cannot  think  the 
worseof  you  lor.  it." 

"It  never  can  be  my  place  to  write  to  him, 
and  the  idea  is  shocking,'' 

"Nonsense,  you  see  things  in  a  light  of  falsa 
refinen^ent.  X  am  qut(;e  persuaded  there's  a 
great  deal  of  good  about  D'Arcy,  I  declare  I 
like  him  now,^  though  I  never  used  to  do  it.  Da 
you  know  there  is  something  very  piquant  about 
D'Arcy?"  pursued  Emily  Norris,  in  a  half  re- 
verie, "He  is  veiy  handsome;  his  eyei»'  are 
quite  peculiar.  I  am  not  surprised  you  are  iit 
love  with  him,  but  I  believe  I  have  told  you  that 
before, — I  dare  say  I  should,  if  h^  had  made  love 
to  me,  but  he  never  did. — I  don't  thihk  he  waa 
$?er  inclined  to  admire  me»  was  he,  Violet,  eh  T^ 
.  "  No,"  replied  Violet,  with  naivete  and  absence^ 
*'  no#  he  never  told  me  that  he.  admired  you." 
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^'Ahl  I  am  not  his  stjle.  Harcourt  md 
D' Arcy  are  so  diffisrent ;  tlie  some  sort  of  pearaoa 
never  could  please  both  those  men.  Oh>  but 
about  your  writiiig,i — now  do  it  pfay^  Violet,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  repent  it;  well,  you  wiB 
tiiink  of  it»  will  you  ?"  Emily  went  on  for  some 
time,  endeavouring  to  persuade  Violet  Wood^ 
rille  to  take  the  step  she  reeonmiended,  bttt  m»» 
successfuEy ;  however,  ixk  a  day  or  two  she 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  by  doing  so  re^ 
often  she  succeeded  in  maiking  Violet  less  impe- 
riously bent  against  it. 

She  was  becoming  quite  miserable,  and  Im 
father  and  mother  were  sadly  distressed,  by  wit- 
nessing the  change  that  t<>ok  place  in  her  spirits. 
Mrs.  Woodville  grew  cross  under  it.  She  could 
not  bear  the  want  of  her  daughter's  lovers,  and 
she  seemed  to  think  she  had  a  right  to  grumble,, 
as  if  the  misfortune  was  more  hers  than  her 
daughter's.  Poor  Mr.  Woodville  felt  far  diffe- 
rently, but  he  was  more  truly  unhappy  than  his 
wife. 

The  ene  who  looked  on  with  cooler  jtrdgment^ 
but  with  equal  feeling,  was  the  old  daneing-moi^r. 
Each  year,^  as  he  had  grown  older,  to  had  ke* 
become  more  attaidbed  to  the  Woodvillea;  0itd  he 
would  have  rejoiced  in  seeing  Violet  wpleBBudi/S^ 
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mftrried^-^or  bonestly  so,  in  Iier  own  elass^  and 
pttrsl&ng  het  profession  with  an  acknowledged' 
cbaatBJo^er^  Bvii  nmrnothing  of  the  sort  seemed 
likely  to  come  to  pass^  and  at  the  present  moment 
tibere  was  a  mystery  about  her  that  he  conld  not 
faihom.  One  day  when  he  was  calling  at  the 
WoodviUes  he  found  that  they  were  out,  but 
that  Violet  was:  not.  He  entered  the  sittingw 
room,  and  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  Morning  Pbst, 
wUeh  he  began  to  rei^. 

Vi<det  soon  made  her  appearance.  ^Myftther/* 
dm  said,  ''  is  engaged  at  the  Hanover  Booms, 
and  momma  is  gone  to  Madame  Centi's," 

♦*  Wefl  but,  Violet,  it  iar  always  enough  if  I  find 
I  ean  see  you ;  only  I  wish  you  located  as  happy 
aS'you  used  to  do  once.  Slay^  what  is  this  ?"  and 
M.  i>upas  wsm  siient  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he 
read  something  that  had  caught  hi^  eye  in  the 
paper. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  Violet  inquiied. 

"  I.  am  not  sure,"  said  M.  Dupasi,  hesitatingly ; 
''do  you  know  what  has  beeome  of  Mr.  d'Arcy, 
lately^  mosi  em^fioBtr* 

'<  No,  I  doa't;  but  do  yon  Imow?  What  is" 
it  you  are  reading !"  asked  Violet,  with  iniuitiveR 
iffidomsB,  tad  her  eye.  gkmced  at  the  Moaming 
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The  newspapers  she  sometimes  obtained  at  her 
father's  house  had  of  late  become  of  importanee 
to  her,  not  for  the'  political  iittelligenee  they  con^ 
tained, — ^no,  but  in  the  account  of  dinners :  valu- 
able and  rare  Occurrences  in  the  month  of 
September :  in  the  list  of  names,  she  had  now 
and  then  espied  D'Arcy's,  and  was  not  that 
quit6  enough  to  invest  every  newspaper  with  a 
solid  interest  in  her  eyes  ? 

The  eagerness  of  her  countenance  at  once 
induced  h^r  old  friend  to  adopt  the  wise  plan  of 
showing  to  what  he  was  alluding,  by  simply 
pointing  to  a  paragraph,  which  ran  as  follows : — - 

''The  Corsair  sails  on  Tuesday,  with  Lord 
Bockemore  and  suite  on  board.  Lady  Bocke-* 
more  and  het  eldest  daughter,  We  understand,  do 
not  accompany  his  lordship.  We  have  reason  td 
believd  George  D*Arcy,  Esq.  intends  forming 
part  of  his  lordship's  suite  for  the  present ;  Mr. 
d' Arcy  leaves  towii  to-morrow.*' 

At  this  moment  Miss  Norris,  on  k  visit  to 
Violet,  bounded  into  the  room,  and  thiaf  saved 
the  necessity  of  commenting  upon  the  intelli-* 
geni^c  of  the  Morning  Post,  bot^i  to  M.  Dupas 
tod  herself. 

-  The  instant  she  was  alone  with  hot  friend/ 
Yiolet  showed  the  paragraph,  and  burst  j&t<^ 
tears. 
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*'  Write  now,  at  once,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost :  his  going  may  not  be  true  | 
but  for  heaven's  sake  endeavour  to  learn  what  it 
is  that  is  at  the  bottom  .of  all  this.  It  will  lead 
to  nothing,  only  you  will  see  him  once  againj 
which  you  say  is  all  you  want." 

''  It  is  very  true,  I  must  see  him  again;  but 
what,  must  I  say  ?  Emily^  do  not  counsel  me  to 
do  what  is  very  foolish^ — I  would  rather  break 
my  heart  than  that  he  should  think  ill  of  mo !" 

^'  Nonsense:  it  all  depends  on  what  you  writa'' 
£mUy  snatched  a  pen :  Violet  felt  so  unhappy 
that,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  reason  with  hersel£ 
The  thought.of  having  parted  on  such  term^with 
D'Arcy,  and  that  she  should  perhaps  never  see 
.him  more^  was  an  irresistible  idea  which  over* 
powered  every  other.  Of  late,  too,  she  had  been 
accustoming  herself  to  think. that  she  had  be» 
haved  ill  to  him,  and  that  Lord  Stanmore  wa$ 
somehow  mistaken  in  what  he  had  said  of  him. 
Be  it  as  it  might,  D'Arcy's  influence,  as  the 
D*Arcy  she  had  found  him,  had  been  gradually 
resuming  its  power. 

It  was  so  natural  that  a  mind  like  hers  should 
return  speedily  to  a  state  of  love  and  confidence ; 
Opposite  .sentiments  were  so  uncongenial  to  .a  na- 
ture such  as  Violet's.     She  wrote  then  to  D'Arcy^ 
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•  There  is  no  doubt  that»  under  tibe  same  trir- 
cmnstanoes,  aaotber  perwin^  as  Bincexely  upciglit^ 
but  with  educatioii,  even  mendj  a  woildfy  one, 
-would  not  h»ve  done  as  Videt  Woodville  now 
did.  She  would  hare  argned^  that  however 
great  D'Arcy's  affecticm,  still*  as  it  was  not  an 
bononrable  one,  it  nutst  be  left  to  ihe  unpleasing 
alternative  he  had  appeared  to  adopt,  (I  am  not 
sore,  though,  that  this  leasonixg  would  have 
come  from  the  very  warmest  heaaet  ki  die  world.) 

^  May  I  see  yon  .once  agfiin  ?  I  am  conscious 
of  being  ivrong  in  making  the  request,  but  I  own 
I  am  very  unhappy  at  thinking  wheal  we  last -met 
we  wene  not  fiiends.  Believe  only^hia,  and  &en 
you  wfll  excuse  my  addnessiBg  you/^  Such  was 
the  letter  Violet  consented  to  write  to  D'Axoy.  lit 
was  sealed,  dioected,  and,  under  Emily  s  anspoes^, 
sent  to  its  dej^tinatioai  by  means  of*  that  most  eoa^ 
venient  of  all  Meceuries,  the  Twopeni^-post. 

That  Violet  instantly  regretted  ^vhat  she  had 
•done,  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  undone,  is  so 
exaedy  what  everybody  else  feels  when  they  think 
they  have  themselves  been  venturing  io  vateirfnse 
mkh  the  cminae  of  iheir  ovm  destiny,  that  theoeis 
no  use  in  enkrgii^  upon  the  fact. 

How  poor  Violet*s  heart  beat  the  whole  of  iftat 
day  and  c£he  next  monung !     She  did  not  J^now 
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wheHher  D'Arcy  \^uld  reply  to  her  by  coming  or 
by  vritmg.  Stie  did  not  know  whether  he  woald 
do  either ;  she  could  iiot  be  certain  he  was  yet  in 
town,  so  as  to  get  her  letter.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  during  twenty-four  hours  she  nearly  died 
imder  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  such  as  niost  of 
us  have  suffered  from  daring  hours  of  anxious 
coqxectation. 

About  three  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  Mrs. 
Hmnmings  entered  the  usual  sitting*roam,  but 
it  was  not  clear  idiy  die  showed  herself  Mrs. 
Woodville  was  writing,  and  Violet  was  picking 
the  gold  off  the  skirt  of  a  Sidtana's  robe,  her 
mamma  having  the  intention  of  turning  it  into  % 
fining  for  sonse  odier  garment  she  was  in  ima* 
gination  contemplating. 

*'  Only  eotne  to  see  about  the  fire.  Mam.  You 
have  not  told  me  which  gown  I  am  to  prepare,'* 
said  Hummings,  then  addressing  Violet. 

Oh,  directly  I  w21  show  ydu,  Hummings.** 
No,  no;  pray  go  on  with  that  now,**  cried 
Mrs.  Woodville ;  **  tlmt  will  do  about  your  gown 
another  time.  Bnnih  f^  the  hearth,  Hummings, 
and  then  go,  and  don*t  interrupt  me  again.** 
Hummings  was  oldiged  to  obey,  and  Violet  was 
obliged  to  sk  still. 

*'  Ifflkss  me,  what  do  I  sec !  **  cried  Mrs.  Wood- 
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villc,  suddenly  taking  the  work  out  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hands ;  "  you  have  sewn  the  skirt  up  b 
.second  time,  after  undoing  it  once  ! " 

*'  Heavens !  "  responded  Violet,  astounded  at 
her  own  performance. 

"  And  that  wrong-side  out,  too ! !  What  are 
you  thinking  of?  "  Mrs.  Woodville  said  nothing 
more  than  this  home  question ;  she  did  not  like,  to 
,be  very  angry,  and  Violet  presently  found  means 
to  escape  from  the  room. 

"  Hummings  !  "  Hummings  heard.  "  My 
^own,"  Violet  began,  by  way  of  excuse,  but  she 
could  not  finish  her  sentence;  she  could  only 
^rasp  an  enclosed  note,  in  a  hand  writing  which 
as  yet  remained  unknown  to  her,  and  which  Mrs. 
Hummings  held  out.     She  read, 

"  Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  usual 
hour,  in  the  Gardens?  Have  no  fear,  I  never 
can  think  ill  of  you. — ^Yours,  G.  D." 

What  happiness !  Poor  Violet  was  so  intensely 
happy  on  receiving  this  note,  that  in  her  joy  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  thanked  heaven. 
Then  she  read  it  over  and  over  iEtgain,  and  gazed 
at  the  hand- writing,  and  kissed  it.  But  it  is  true, 
•in  many  cases  besides  this,  that  not  all  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum  can  ever  have  been 
half  so  prized  as  only  one  little  line,  written  by  a 
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being  that  we  love.  The  paper  and  the  writing 
'are  almost  sacred,  and  they  bear  with  them  A 
prestige,  which  time  may  add  to,  but  which  it 
cannot  destroy, — and  few,  indeed,  are  the  objects, 
even  material  or  substantial,  over  which  time  has 
no  power.  For  what  feelings  does  it  not  annihi- 
late^  and  what  affections  doe6  it  not  impair? 
What  events  can  it  not  obUterate,  or  at  least 
deaden  the  remembrance  of?  But  the  hand- 
writing of  one  we  have  sincerely  loved  acts  as  a 
talisman  while  we  live,  conjuring  up  so  many 
feelings  that  it  bewilders  us ;  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  indulgence  of  such  reminiscences 
too  strongly  disturb  the  even  current  of  every-day 
life,  we  re- deposit  the  writing  whose  spell  is  so 
potent,  and  dread  alike  the  pleasure  and  the  pain 
of  faUing  again  under  its  influencow 
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Dim  not  the  starry  diamond's  lustrous  blaze  ; 

Rtfb  not  Ihe  Hometet  of  its  balaiy  oAoWi 

Not  cUp  the  wing  that  would  have  soared  to  heaTeau 

Ob,  let  my  heart's  deep  anguish  plead  to  thee, 

WHh  m^te  ihan  mortal  eloquenoe,  appealing 

To  all  the  better  feelings  of  .the  sou), 

The  nobler  attributes  which  €k>d  has  given. 

To  raise  us  ftom  the  deviU  w«  msonxUii^ 

Old  Plat. 


It  is  necessary,  for  the  reader's  comprehension  of 
our  story  in  its  present  stage,  to  return  to  that 
night  at  the  Opera  when  Lord  Stanmore  joined 
the  Woodvilles  there,  and,  on  that  occasion,  al- 
lowed his  violence  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

Lord  Stamnore  was  xme  of  those  characters 
whose  goodness  is  developed  by  prosperity,  and 
on  which  the  frowns  of  fortune  have  a  contrary 
effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  extreme 
love  for  Violet  Woodville  ;  and  when  he  talked  of 
having  thought  of  her  as  his  wife,  he  did  not  ex- 
aggerate.    It  is  fair  to  him  to  say,  that  perhaps 
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no  other  person  in  her  mtnatum  would  have  in- 
spired him  with  the  same  feelings.  He  had  a 
high  aense  of  worldly  morality,  and  a  keen  one 
of  the  meest  honour.  He  had  been  spoiled 
hitherto^  and  he  might  hare  said^  with  Madame 
Montpensier,  that  his  good  qualities  were  all  his 
own.  He  had  not  been  less  dissipated  than  most 
of  his  dass  are  in  this  country,  but  his  heart  re- 
mained uncomipted.  There  was  a  certain  me- 
lancholy interwoven  with  his  disposition^  whidi 
had  softened  his  mind  wiUiout  making  it  more 
impresBionaMe ;  it  only  tended  ito  give  to  his 
affections  a  ^eater  degree  of  refinement^  and  to 
Tender  him  more  alive  to  the  wounds  to  which 
our  feelings  are  ever  suligeet. 

I  aun  always  inclined  to  think,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  men  may  be  deeper  than  those  of  women, 
i  know  die  ladies  dispute  this^  and  claim  all  the 
gfiefs  of  tine  heart  as  exclusively  their  own. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  are  so  eag^  for  this 
menopoly;  but  any  reasoning  with  them  upon 
the  point  is^  I  have  remarked^  generally  treated 
with  contempt ;  and,  ahnost  invariably,  they  stea- 
dily adhc9«  to  the  notion  thai  die  hearts  of  the 
male  sex  are  more  flinl?f  than  thenrs,  and  that 
Ihey  do  not  suffer  mentally  as  keaaily  as  tiie  fair 
iBves  of  the  creation.    But  is  it  not  reasonable 
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ta  conc^ire^  that  «s  the  Btrength  of  meai  isg^eaier,' 
-and  their  power  of  action  mor6  enlarged,  their 
£9eling8  should  be  likewise  in  proportiosi'  ?  It 
should  seem,  that  if  this  wore  not  the  case>  the' 
lever  would  be  wanting  to  complete  the  nature  ofP 
th^  being,  and  when  a  man  has  the  power/tb 
£»ic  the  danger  that  a  woman  turns  ftom^  the 
same  force  that  supports  him  then,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  will  be  applied  to  all  the  cireum- 
stahces  of  his  "tiSe*  Be  assured,  my  lady  readet, 
the  sentiments  of  men  are,  to  the  full,  as  deep  as 
woman's,  but  then,  as  their  moral  energy  is  greater,, 
their  hearts  will  withstand  that  which  would  break, 
a  woman's. 

A  girl  under  the  load  of  misery  which  oppres- 
sed Lord  Stanmore,  as  he  left  the  Opera  on  the 
night  we  have  recurred  to,  would,  in  many  cases^ 
hiave  committed  suicide ;  the  idea  never  occurred 
to  the  young  peer, — ^but  still  he  felt  wretched. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  agony  to  love  entirely, 
and  to  find  another  possesses  the  heart  you  would 
have  rendered  up  life  to  have  been  blessed  with^ 
ev6n  for  a  moment.  For  the  time,  a  blighting 
anguish  ruled  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  lover. 

He  pursued  his  way  along  the  streets  alone,  as 
we  can  be  in  the  midst  of  people,  and  felt  >the 
dreary  hopelessness  of  a  heart  bursting  and  irri- 
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tated ;  -  aiid>  as  the  Tison  of  Violet  Woodyille  rose 
ever  before  Min,  he  almost  cursed  the  Provideace 
which  had  given  him  all  things  except  that,  irhich> 
to  his  passion^  seemed  the  one  thing  needful. 
Originally,  Lord  Stanmore  felt  certain  of  having 
obtained  Violet  Woodville's  preference,  at  least 
he:  was  not  prepared  to  find  that  this  waa  to  be 
the  beginning  and  the  end;  neither,  till  nccvy did 
he  know  the  force  of  his  ovm  love.     It  was  only 
of  late>  when  he  looked  round  himu  and  compared 
this  young  girl  with  the  rest  of  those  who  aimed 
at  winning  his  fortune  and  his  a£fection,  that  he 
felt  aware  that  to  him  she  was  the  phoenix; — all 
were  so  worldly,  or  so  cold ;  so  vain,  or  so  unin- 
teresting.    There  was  not  one  of  the  Almaek's 
beauties,   m&rried   or  single,  that    could  rival 
Violet.     He  thought  of  every  virtue  she  posses** 
sed,  and  of  every  charm  that  appeared  to  be  one 
it  his  eyes,  and,  when  he  had  done,  his  heart 
was  breaking  still, — for  it  loved;  and  reason* 
and  the  fullness  of  despair,  were  alike  in  vain 
against  that  earthly  spell. 

A  hopeless  passion,  and  the  consciousness  <tf  a 
rival  being  preferred,  are  heavy  to  bear;  and,  in 
exulting  youth,  when  prosperity  is  the  glass  be- 
hind and  before  us,  then,  indeed,  it  is  ^  lesson 
learnt  that  lasts. 
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Pour  qui  vit  un  matiqi, 
Met  fatai,  «t  qui  d'a  d'^dbo^atn  cette  Tie 
D'ajaextttoae  et  jd4diuiu 

"  Ah !  choisir  uoe  femme,  et  ci4er  autoisr  d'oU^ 
Tuut  un  monde  enchants, 
E^  finil^  wu|«ment»  ponr  i»  Aim  iiw»9slidlB, 

Une  immortaUt^ 

'^  A  868  xnoindres  discourg  suspendre  tout  son  §tre, 

Emu  -d'cm  dma  «8poir,  ' 

£tmouriri0utljejouc«h6]ABi  IgiO  |>i:paidtse 
Un  sourire  le  soir. 

''  Et  loraque  ce  regard  que  le  regard  mendie 
0»  n'A  ^H  VMwm, 
Sentir  avec  terreur  a  l*ame  an^antie 
Kdiajpper  I'avenir ! 

^  A  i«  <«M^j»u  honhatir^iUuMi  '•a^datilewiutmiehe 
Jeter  un  morne  a4ieu, 
Tomber  E  deux  genoux,  le  front  centre  sa  couche, 
Et  •'Verier '  llosi  Dieu  J 

^<  Au  lieu  <de  les  lai88er  1*ub  vur  i*ai4)»  4eBeendr« 
Si  pesans  i  mon  cceur, 
MoBDiett!  ne  powres^ous  enMnaible  let  iepiendf« 
Tour  cev  jours  de  malheur8 ! ' 

"  Epuiser  ces  tourmens  qu'en  ce  monde  oil  nous  somves 
On  ne  peut  exprimer, 
Xientement  en  mourir  • .  • .  d^iw  la  langue  des  hemmef 
Cela  8*appelle  aimer." 

La  vie  Intime,  Pbetitt  de  A.  Latour. 


The  French  poet  must  have  loTed^  or  he  codbd 
-xmret  hmm  iwjufcten  these  toachmg  lines. 

Otker  reAeetions  started  up  to  harass  iku^  siitfd 
0f  Lord  Statunore.  How  had  he  acted  mth 
OGspect  to  jyKtcj  ?  Was  it  paiely  for  Violst^s 
sake  that  he  had  this  night  betrayed  fais  tnemAy 
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sad  liad  not  jea^looBjr  «rged  iiim  to  tineacfaary? 
But  WBB  it  .deseryiBg  .8»Gk  a  name?  Wag  it  net 
&^  tbat  soejdiy  as  her  firiend  tie  should  warn  iier 
.a^Bst  the  iove  of  one  like  D' Arcy  1  indifferent, 
as  he  oQgi(rideged  Mat,  BiiioQ  to  ker  rutn  and  bis 
"vretehednesa.  "li  was  most  hase  of  him,  and 
{  have  done  right/'  .e^udaiined  Xiord  Stanmore, 
jUftd  jas  he  sp^e,  his  mind's  truth  denied  the 
fflrfereuce 

He  had  veadied  his  own  home,  and  the  grey 
light  q£  the  morning  W9»  coming  in  alt  the 
vindow.  Jjmi  Staasnose  had  opened  it,  that  he 
jQoight  breathe^  fisr  he  fek  ahnost  as  if  he  had  not 
the  power. 

The  clock  «trtick  four.  The  sound  of  the  atrik- 
mg  itppeariBd  to  gisve  him  a  resolution,  which  he 
hastened  to  execute.  He  left  his  house  and  went 
•to  D'Arey's  lodgings.  He  knocked  two  or  three 
iitnes  witiianst  receiving  admittance.  At  length 
the  landlady's  head,  in  a  nigfat-cap,  and  a  bonnet, 
by  way  of  shading  the  delicate  nature  of  her 
co^we,  appeared  through  the  half-opened  door. 

"Is  Mr.  d'Arcy  at  home?"  inquired  Lord 
jStoimore. 

The  landlady  stated  that  she  did  not  know, 
but  she  beHeved  not ;  Mr-  d'Arcy  had  a  key  to 
M  himsdkf  in  at  whatever  time  he  liked.    Wild, 
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for  he  was  almost  so^  Lord  Stanmorc  flew  past 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  threw  open  the 
door  of  D'Arcy*s  apartments.  He  passed  the  first 
room  into  that  in  which  he  slept,  and  convinced 
himself  that  D' Arcy  was  indeed  not  at  home. 

The  landlady  followed  him,  and  looked  very 
cross:  however,  she  knew  Lord  Stanmore  by 
sight,  and  she  condescended  to  hand  him  a  lamp 
wliich  stood  in  the  passage,  and  pointed  to  the 
candles,  which  were  on  a  buhl  table;  and  'told 
Lord  Stanmore  to  replace  the  lamp  when  he  had 
lighted  the  candles,  that  Mr.  d*Arcy  might  not 
break  his  neck  when  he  did  come  in.  She  then 
retired. 

Lord  Stanmore  threw  himself  upon  a  couch. 
With  one  foot  he  kicked  on  the  floor  a  knife- 
cutter,  and  a  volume  of '  Paul  de  Koch,'  and  witji 
the  other,  one  of '  Sand ;'  the  reader's  place  being 
retained  by  the  insertion  of  some  small  and 
tumbled  notes,  written  on  coloured  paper. 
Alike  lost  in  his  reflections,  and  agitated  by 
them.  Lord  Stanmore  was  only  disturbed,  at  last, 
by  a  tired  cabriolet  driving  up  to  the  house  door, 

• 

which  was  presently  unlocked;  and  D'Arcy's 
voice  was  heard  giving  directions  to  his  servant 
for  the  following  afternoon.  D'Arcy  mounted 
the  stairs  with  a  fatigued  step,  and  threw  open 
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^lie  door  of  his  sitting  aroom.  He  looked  palo 
and  out  of  temper,  as  he  cast  his  cloaks  his  hat, 
und  his  gloves  on  the  floor,  and  he  started 
(with  evident  annoyance  at  the  sight  of  Lord 
Stanmora 

"  Stanmore !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  making  an  effort  with 
himself;  "  doubtless  you  arc  surprised  to  see  lae 
here.  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  apologise,  but  I 
jnust  speak  to  you, — till  I  have  done  so,  I  cannot 
;rest." 

D'Arcy  bowed  in  acquiescence,  but  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  any  thing  but  pleasure.  He 
looked  ill,  besides,  and  worn  out.  However  he 
pushed  a  chair  into  its  place,  and  seated  himself.; 
then  leaning  his  head,  with  his  arms  upon  the 
table,  he  placed  himself  in  a  listening  attitude  for 
vLord  Stanmore*s  communication. 

An  observer  of  human  nature,  a  minute  ob- 

» 

server,  would  have  made  a  study  of  the  character 
of  these  two  young  men  from  their  cbunteinances 
and  demeanour  at  this  moment  The  light  was 
so  placed  as  to  fall  exactly  upon  the  faces  of  both, 
'while  the  greater  part  of  the  room  itself  was 
almost  obscured. 

Lord  Stanmore  w^  at  aU  times  handsome,  but 
for  a  man  who  until  now  had  known  no  care,  he 
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had  an  habitually  melanddoly  expressoou.  We 
have  said  before  that  his  character  was  tinged 
<mdi  it ;  now,  howerer,  it  clouded  his  face,  ^^ile 
the  swollen  Up  and  gloomy  eye  gave  a  safe 
index  of  strong  menial  irritation,  and  in  his 
manner  of  speaking  there  was  something  indi- 
cative of  the  siervousness  of  a  delicate  mind^ 
wrought  upon  by  the  violence  of  passion.  He 
flushed  as  he  i^ke,  and  the  gloom  at  intervals 
ga(f9  way  to  flashes  of  fever  lighting  tip  Us  eye; 
He  leaned  against  the  back  of  the  sofa,  as  if 
he  tried  to  obtain  s^-^ossession  by  his  bodily 
repose. 

D'Arey  exhibited  a  different  character:  his 
eountenanee  scarcely  betrayed  his  mind;  im 
featores  had  much  play,  but  lliey  were  strictly 
under  command.  There  was  not  the  saaife 
candour  evinced  by  them,  or,  perhaps,  D'Arcy's 
was  a  more  worn  couirtenance,-— one  as  if  it  had 
lived  to  be  the  index  of  so  many  feelings,  that 
it  disdained  to  disclose  them  now.  There  was 
something  very  fine  nevertheless  in  his  brow,  and 
altogether  if  you  were  indined  to  distrust  the 
san,  it  would  not  be  for  a  small  stake ;  and  if 
there  was  any  thing  villanous  about  him^ 
fSehiller's  description  might  be  given  of  itt  '^Die 
fichande  nimmt  ab  mit  dem  wa<^senden  Siinde.'* 


,But  D'Arcgr^vvufi  bariissed^aiiid  oat  of  hinnour ;  we 
ih^ve  BO  right  to  quote  SchHler  because  a  man 
looks  i31,  and  fiads  his  faouae  diaagreeably  isTaded 
mt-Ave  in  the  momiBg.  D'Arey  was  always  hand- 
Bom6>  but  yet  he  did  not  always  look  so.  The 
iiore  he  was  known^  the  handsomer  he  was  eon- 
tmlered,  bat  he  did  not  uniitersally  piease,  -never- 
theless^ because  Us  <x)]d  aaid  somewhat  sardonic 
eiEpeeBsiim  was  apt  to  oiBTend^  before  he  &ii  a 
iroh  to  please.  Miliea  he  aimed  at  doing  so,  he 
noTer  £dled. 

^I  have  aeea  the  Woodvilles  tonight,"  said 
Lord  Stanmore,  abruptly. 

''So  hare  i/'  implied  D'Arcy. 

Lord  Stanmone  contioaued,  without  heeding  the 
flKterruption,  ''and  I  hme  done  all  I  ean  to 
prevent  that  young  girl  falling  a  prey  to  yon. 
I  know  you  well,  D' Arey,  and  for  once  in  my  life 
.1  efaoose  to  tell  you,  that  I  con«Mier  that  you  are 
bchaTing  ill, — shamefdlly  ill  T' 

'**  What  do  y-ou  mean?"  cried  D*Arcy,  looking 
tip  in  displeased  astonishment. 

"What  I  say!-*-^hat  I  have  wangled  Vid«t 
.Woodyille  tigaiiatst  jou, — ^ihat  I  haive  told  her 
jma:  heart  is  professedly  aaiother  woman's,  and  :I 
imre  supplicated  h^  not  to  become  the  mistcess 
of  George  D' Arcy !" 
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D^Arey  coloured,  and  aUoted  from  liis  cludr; 
while  he  exdahned  in  a  tone  of  passion:  ^'] 
should  like  to  know  what  has  given  you  the  tight 
to  iBt^r&re  thus  in  my  concerns?  Notour  friend- 
ship, certainly." 

.  "I  will  tell  you  why;  l)ecau8e  I  lo^ed  her,-^ 
becHuae  I  loved  Violet  Woodville,  and,  therefboSt 
I  did. not  choose  to  see  her  crushed  by  you ;  and«; 
let. me  jtdL  you,  if  you  had  had  the  small* 
est  portion  of  generosity  in  your  soul^-r^yon 
would  have  hesitated  in  your  determination  to 
seduce  so  sweet  a  creature.  You  know  her,  and^ 
therefore,  you  have  not  to  learn  that  she  is  one  so 
faultless  that  no  one  but  a  villain  could  success^ 
fittUy  act  the  part  you  seek  to  play]" 

".And  yourself?"  cried  D'Arcy,  sternly  and  ia^ 
terrogatively. 

"No,"  answered  Lord  Stanmore  with  firmness; 
"no,  I  have  tried — I  may  have  wished  it  once ; 
but  as  I  have  learnt  to  know  her  infinite  purity, 
I  have  shrunk  from  a  pursuit  become,  I  think, 
dishonourable^  when  the  object  is  one  so  much 
too  worthy.  However,  I  am  convinced  I  had  no 
'chance  of  succeeding.  She  does  not  love  ine, 
but  you  have  i)ower  over  her,  for  you  she  does 
love.  Use  this  power  as  you  may,  D' Arcy,  and 
I  say  you  are  a  villain !" 
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^  Are  you  come  here  at  five  in  the  monkhig  to 
pick  a  quarrel  ^th  me.  Lord  Stanmore  V 
.  *'  I  am  not ;  But  that  is  as  you  choose." 

**  You  well  know/'  said  D*Arcy,  *' that  one  man 
has  no  pretext  for  addressing  another  as  you 
hare  addressed  me^  I  was  not  aware/*  he  con- 
tinued, his  countenance  assuminsr  the  witherinsr 
coldness  which  made  it  at  times  almost  hateful, 
''I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  so  very  waiM 
an  admirer  of  Miss  Woodville.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand by  this  tirade  that  your  views  are  simply 
Platonic,  or  that  I  have  interfered  most  unfortu* 
nately  with  a  matrimonial  speculation  of  your 
krdsfaip'sr 

Lord  Stdnmore*B  colour  rose  as  he  replied,  "  I 
neither  regard  your  rage  nor  your  cold-blooded 
sneers.  What  I  do  consider  is  that  poor  girl 
Tiiio  believetir  in  your  attachment,  and  who  may 
be  ruined  by  the  excessive  art  of  one  who  ac- 
tually does  not  care  for  her!'' 

"  And  you  have  cared,"  said  D' Arcy,  tauntingly. 

"I  have — there  you  arc  right;  and  I  think  it 
was  not  the  office  of  a  fiiend  to  supplant  me 
where  he  knew  I  should  most  feel  it." 

^'  Neither  was  it  the  office  of  a  fiiend  to  go 
i&nd  basely  betray  my  errors/  out  of  jealousy^ 
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to  ane  whom  you  yourself  lAow  to  Itave  pre- 
ferred me." 

"  You  axe  not  my  friend/'  said  Lord  Stamnore, 
hastHy;  *^that  i&  past.    All  I  aim  at  now  is,  if 
possibie,  to  preserve  a  being  whom  I  have^  adored, 
and  whose  guileless  character  has-  made  aa  va^ 
ptession  on  me  which  Imt  beauty  could  not  have' 
done.    Yes,  D'Arcy,  I  lonreher;  and  if  you  haid 
not  come  like  a  devil  between  me  and  my  hap* 
piness,  Ae  would  have  been  happy  too-;  fiw  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you,  Violet  Woodidlle  woudid 
have  loved  me  ;'*-8nd  pvoclann  it  to  the  world  i£ 
you  choose;    I  would  have  made  her  my  mSk ; 
and  do  you  think  that  now  I  will  sit  tamely  hfr 
and  witness  your  false  professions  of  affection,  • 
in  return  for  which  that  innocent  one  will  bart^ 
h^  whole  existence?  and,  instead  of  my  wif^ 
see  her  be,  some  day,  your  neglected  mistress? 
The  blessed  alternative  you  will  have  bnmght 
her  to !     Do  you  think,  I  say,  I  would  stand  \sf 
and  know  all  this,  and  not  warn  her  of  Ihe  fiite 
that  hangs  over  her?** 

While  Lord  Stanmore  spoke,  lyAr^'s*  coun^ 
tenance  changed;  he  s^peared  to  reflect,  and  at' 
length  he  slowly  exclaimed  in  a  softened  tone^ 
'*  And  you  have  loved  her  ^ven  wnto  this !" 
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''And  you  have  brought  me  even  unto  tfaig!" 
Tejoined  Lord  Stanmore. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe  one  tUng/*  said  D^Aity 
quacUy.  ''  Admitting  your  right  to  interfere  to 
save*^ — and  D' Arcy  resumed  the  tone  of  irony—' 
''admitting  your  right  to  do  that  if  you  could, 
most  decidedly  you  had  none  to  inform  her  of 
what  you  oould  not  know  to  be  true.  Why  did 
you  tell  her  that  I  made  false  love  to  her?'' 

''Yoat  attachment  to  another  wcMnan  is  a  fiict 
so  glaringly  known  to  all  London,  that  I  am  only^ 
glad  to  be  the  first,  and  not  the  second,  or  thitd, 
or  twentieth  person  who  will  tell  her  m  much, 
perhaps  when  it  is  too  late.  Be  assured,  D'Asrcy, 
that  had  your  infidelity  taken  any  other  direction,- 
I  am  the  last  man  to  trouble  myself  with  any- 
thing that  so  little  concerned  me.'* 

'*  My  private  affairs  seem  better  known  to  you 
than  it  can  be  said  that  I  ever  made  them— I 
have  permittod  no  confidant." 

*'  There  are  some  Unisons  too  glaring  to  be  a 
secret  to  any  one." 

"  At  all  events,  you  could  not  tell  the  measuM 
of  my  affection  for  that  person  Or  any  other;  and 
could  not,  with  justice,  stigmatise  my  declaratioaa 
as  fidse,  be  they  made  to  whom  it  so  pleased  me^'' 

"The  lady  is  too  young  and  too  handsaiiie»' 
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otherwise  the  world  might  have  surmised  you 
were  indifferent  while  she  was  devoted,"  an< 
swered  Lord  Stanmore  coldly. 

"  This  comes  of  her  folly  in  letting  it  be  seen,", 
said  D'Arcy,  passionately,  and  as  if  thinking* 
aloud. 

*'  I  am  surprised,  D'Arcy,"  observed  Lord  Stan« 
more,  **  that,  lax  as  you  are,  and  even  with  your 
principles,  your  heart  does  not  fail  at  the  thought 
of  seducing  that  poor  girl.  Most  men  have  some 
compunction  when  they  fall  in  with  so  artless  and 
80  perfect  a  creature ;  for  I  conclude,**  continued- 
liOrd  Stanmore,  with  a  piercing  look  of  inquiry, 
*'that  your  opinion   of  her  is  as   good   as  my 


own." 


ft 


On  my  word  it  is ;  and  I  am  astonished  thatt 
you  think  I  should  be  able  to  seduce  her." 

"  God  forbid  it !"  said  Lord  Stanmore,  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  the  reflection  was  too 
much  to  bear ;  and  such,  in  fact,  he  felt  it.  It  is^. 
probable  that  D'Arcy  saw  the  emotion  of  Lord 
Stanmore,  for  his  bearing  ceased  to  be  harsh,  and. 
when  he  spoke  again  it  was  deliberately. 

**  I  wished,"  said  Lord  Stanmore,  **  to  tell  you 
that,  in  future,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  save  her 
from  you,  as  I  would  from  any  other  man  whom  I 
thought  she  was  in  danger  from«i    I  would,  not 
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now,  as  I  before  said,  seduce  Violet  Woodville, 
if  I  could,  and  I  would  have  married  her,  I 
repeat." 

''And  why  not  still r 

"Still!  No,  she  loves  another,  and  half  her 
charm  is  gone,  in  my  eyes,  as  a  wife." 

"Your  behaviour  is  highly  chivalrous,  Stan- 
more,''  replied  D'Arcy,  indulging  in  a  slight 
sneer;  ''doubtless  it  would  have  its  due  effect 
upon  Violet ;  but,"  added  he,  more  gravely,  "  if 
all  you  say  is  true,  I  regret  the  past.  I  had  no 
idea  you  thought  of  marrying,  and,  I  must  tell 
you,  when  I  first  fell  in  love  I  did  not  discover 
any  reason  for  supposing  I  was  supplanting  you, 
in  her  affection,  at  least  I  never  thought  she 
cared  seriously  for  you ;  and,  if  yoii  remember,  I 
told  you,  the  first  day  we  met  after  you  had  been 
to  Brighton,  that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  Violet 
Woodville.  With  regard  to  you,  I  positively  feel 
that  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with ;  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  with  respect  to  her. 
But,  if  I  have  deprived  Miss  Woodville  of  an 
affection  which  was  to  prove  of  such  advantage,  I 
must  endure  regret  all  my  life." 

D'Arcy  paused,  he  looked  paler,  and  when  he 
resumed  speaking,  it  was  with  rather  a  nervous 
voice. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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"  I  will  retire,*^  he  said^  ^  and  I  will  feave  you 
master  of  the  field,  to  which  I  feel  you  have  a 
better  claim.*' 

*^  If  this  conviction  is  your  only  motive  for  so 
doing,  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  naming  it," 
said  Lord  Staiimore«  '^  for  I  am  no  longer  think- 
ing of  proposing  to  Miss  Woodville>  if  you  allude 
to  that ;  I  merely  wish  by  common  means  to  pre- 
vent her  future  disgrace.'* 

"  Your  words  are  wonderfully  contradictory," 
replied  D'Arcy^  with  asperity;  ^'in  one  breath 
you  talk  of  Violet  WoodviUe's  high-flown  dia- 
racter>  and  in  the  next  as  if  her  salvation  only 
depended  on  your  most  arduous  efforts.  How- 
ever>  my  resolution  is  equally  taken.  On  the 
whole^  all  that  has  passed  is,  perhaps,  for  the 
best  She  is,  indeed,  too  good  to  become  the 
mistress  of  any  man>  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  ever  have  made  her  mine,  even  if 
she  liked  me  as  much  as  you  say  she  does,  but 
which  I  doubt.  Now,  listen: — I  am  going  to 
leave  town,  and  shortly  England,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  further  to  say  to  the  WoodviUes,  unlesai, 
indeed,  Violet  hetself  should  be  the  person  to 
recall  me : '  that  is  a  temptation  I  could  not  stand. 
We  both  Imow  enough  of  her  to  be  certain  it 
is  a  most  improbable  one.    You  are  now  satis- 
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fied>  1  prestuiie, — -and  I  ain  tired/*  isaid  D*Arcy, 
fnittixig  Ids  hand  to  his  forehead. 

Lord  Stanmore  rose,  and  mnttered  something, 
which  was  not  distinct,  as  he  took  his  hat  and 
qnitted  the  apartment. 

When  he  was  gone,  D'Arcy  sat  with  his  folded 
arms  upon  the  table.  He  seemed  lost  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  it  was  a  deep  sense  of  bodily 
fittigue  that  roused  him  at  last,  and  then  the 
single  lamp  was  going  out.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  but  it  was  long  before  he  slept,  and, 
ki  the  meantime,  the  morning  was  growing  old. 
*  It  does  not  always  answer  to  analyze  the  mo* 
tives  of  actioi^ — ^they  are  among  the  mysteries 
of  our  being,  and  are  not  seldom  incomprehen- 
sible. Certain  it  is  that  there  are  times  when  a 
noble  mind  has  the  lowest  level,  and  a  hardened 
heart  its  moments  of  glorious  aspirations.  Is  it 
ioT  us  to  say  that  heart  is  irreclaimable?  The 
inconsistencies  which  digpnfy  or  debase  our  na- 
ture have  become  a  barrier  into  which  the 
searcMngs  of  reasoning  cannot  penetrate.  The 
bad  and  the  good  get  so  commingled,  that  we 
lose  the  one  when  we  would  separate  it  from  the 
ether.  In  some  one  individual  act,  perhaps,  the 
good  predominates,  unalloyed,  but,  even  then,  it 
may  have  been  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  the 
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solely  estimable  point  in  an  ill-regulated  and  un^ 
principled  disposition;  whereas  a  well-ordered 
character  is  never  carried  out  of  its  equipoise. 
Such  an  one  has  not  the  struggles  of  being  ex- 
tremely virtuous.  These  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
feeble  or  the  vicious,  when  the  better  principle 
conquers ;  we  should,  therefore,  admire,  without 
striving  to  penetrate  all  the  unknown  springs 
which  have  influenced  the  action.  We  will  only 
remember  that,  while  the  good  may  play  the  hy- 
pocrite unto  themselves  when  they  are  greatly 
righteous,  he  who  greatly  sins  will  yet  despise 
self-deceit  when  he  aims  at  duty.  The  good  ac- 
tions of  a  bad  man  are  sometimes  performed  with 
more  humility  than  those  of  the  saints  of  this 
earth :  there  is  often  a  simplicity  in  the  vir- 
tuous deeds  of  a  sinner^  and^  strange  to  say,  as 
if  their  worth  was  only  unappreciated  by  them- 
selves. I  am  not  talking  of  the  Publicans  and 
the  Pharisees  of  the  world.  I  mean  to  refer  only 
to  the  upright  amongst  us,  and  the  purer  in 
deeds,  and  to  those  whose  vice  is  the  deeper  be- 
cause they  have  not  cared  to  find  it  vice,  and 
who  sin  and  like  it,  and  see  not  why  they  should 
not.  I  mean  no  sneer  at  goodness, — I  mean  no 
base  allusion  to  the  possible  hypocrisy  of  virtue* 
The  heart  must  be  bad  that  would  love  to  detract 
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from  goodness;  but  a  lesson  maybe  leamt^if  it  is 
true  that  the  pride  of  the  good  is  developed 
when  the  humility  of  the  wicked  is  so  likewise. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  suggested  these  re- 
flections :  if  the  reader  thinks  D^Arcy  has  given 
rise  to  them^  he  is  at  liberty  to  think  so ;  but  I  do 
not  say  so. 

D*Arcy  kept  his  promise^  such  as  he  gave  it> 
to  Lord  Stanmore,  and^  whatever  feelings  or  mo- 
tives induced  him  to  give  it, — if  they  were  good, 
or  if  the  effort  cost  him  dearly, — ^he  told  no  one, 
for  that  was  not  his  way ;  and,  besides,  D' Arcy 
knew  better  than  most  men  the  infinite  compas- 
sion we  have  for  our  own  bosom^s  woes,  and  the 
infinite  contempt  and  the  slender  pity  we  feel 
for  those  of  all  other  people. 
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»  • 

*^  A  tomeUiiiig  alUflufficient  for  the  hmrt 

Is  that  for  which  the  kx  are  always  seeking; 
But  how  to  fiU  up  that  sann  Tacaat  part? 

There  lies  the  rub— -and  this  they  axe  but  weak  in. 
Frail  marioers  afloat,  without  a  chart, 
They  run  before  the  wind,  through  high  seas  breaking ; 
And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every  shock, 
'TIS  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  oat  a  rodu" 

Byron. 

D'Arct  could  not  go  out  of  towu^  as  lie  told 
Lord  Stanmore  he  should,  and  a&  he  had  in- 
tended :  business  obliged  him  to  remain. 

Lord  Stanmore,  meanwhile,  returned  to  his 
mother,  and  D' Arcy,  as  he  himself  thought,  was 
within  a  fortnight  of  going  abroad,  at  the  very 
time  when  Violet  Woodville  wrote  to  him,  and 
that  the  '  Morning  Post,'  with  the  usual  accuracy 
of  a  newspaper,  announced  his  departure  for  the 
next  day. 

D^Arcy  was  too  acute  a  judge  of  human  nature 
to  be  misled  by  Violet's  letter.  He  only  saw  in 
it  a  proof  of  her  soft  and  sweet  character.  But 
she  did  not  know  this,  and  when  she  wrote  to 
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D'Arcy  she  was  oppressed  witli  sliame.  He  ro- 
assured  her  when  they  met,  and  then  it  was  she 
wept  with  joy. 

D'Arcy  was  toaehed.  "Yott  love  me,  then?" 
said  he. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  a  low  voice  that  tears  wbre 
stifling. 

D'Arcy  sighed.  Strange,  perhaps,  to  say,  but 
not  to  feel,  Violet  had  not  ashed  as  yet  for  any 
explanation ;  neither  had  D'Arcy  volunteered  itt 
die  seemed  too  happy;  for  hers  was  love  indeed 
— ^the  love  that  cannot  remember  a  fault,  when 
the  object  is  in  its  presence. 

**  Jjyte  is  not  Love, 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  ^nds. 
Or  beuds  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
Oh,  no !  it  is  an  ever  fixod  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  yet  is  not  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  hark, 
Whose  worth's  unknown  altho'  his  hei^t  be  taken." 

Sbakspsabs. 

At  length,  however,  D' Arcy  told  Violet  of  the 
promise  of  not  seeing  her  again,  which  Lord 
Stanmore  had  obtained  from  him. 

''  He  also  told  me  of  the  information  he  had 
given  against  me.  I  kept  my  word  with  Staur 
more;  and^  after  all  he  had  been  so  good  as  to 
say,  I  concluded  you  would  soon  forget,  and,  -prq^ 
bably»  despise  me.     If  I  ever  was  generous,,  or 
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better  than  I  knew  myself  to  be^  it  has  been 
lately,  while  I  have  undergone  this  ordeal,  and 
attempted  nothing  in  my  own  favour." 

**  But  was  it  not  true  ? — Is  it  fabe  ?" 

"What.  Violet  r 

"  That  you  love  some  one  I  do  not  know  ?' 

*'  False !  Oh,  yes,  but  not  that  the  world  be- 
lieves I  do." 

•  ^' Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Violet,  turning 
very  pale ;  •*  I  understand  your  evasion,  Mr. 
d'Arcy — ^leave  me  ! "  and  she  resolutely  stood 
stilL 

"  My  sincerity  has  then  lost  me  your  esteem  V* 

"Esteem!  I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
deceived  me  thus." 

"  Listen  to  me — nay,  do ^you  must !    You 

have  not  heard  me  ;  in  fairness  you  must  listen 
to  me.  What,  then,  have  I  done  ?  I  have  de- 
clared I  loved  you  as  I  loved  no  other;  and  I 
declare  it  still." 

♦*  Then  you  arc  highly  treacherous  to  another 
person." 

*'  No,  I  am  not ;  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
take  so  much  pains  to  deceive  any  one :  had  I 
the  inclination,  believe  me,  1  have  not  the  time,** 
said  D' Arcy,  half  sneeringly,  half  earnestly. 

"  The  time ! — are  you  now  laughing  at  me. 
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Mr.  d' Arcy  ?"  exclaimed  his  companion,  nvhile  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  At  you?  Oh,  never ! — ^but  what  I  say  is  the 
fact" 

''  Then  some  one.  must  have  been  as  much  mis* 
led  as  to  your  affection  for  her  as  I  have  been. 
I  concluded  that  it  was  an  error  of  Lord  Stan- 
more*s — a  mistake;  I  was  foolish  to  think  so. 
Lord  Stanmore  could  not  have  been  wrong." 

"  You  can  then  so  easily  believe  me  to  be  all 
that  is  contemptible  ?"  replied  D' Arcy. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Miss  Woodville,  as  she  agiun 
signified  her  wish  that  D'Arcy  should  leave  her. 
Her  cheek  was  deeply  coloured,  and  her  lip 
trembled.  D'Arcy  looked  anxiously  to  seek 
compassion  in  her  eyes—* 

*'  Eyes  so  pure,  that  from  their  ray 
Dark  vice  would  turn  abashed  away.*' 

"  Violet  1"  he  exclsdmed,  with  emotion,  '*  what 
I  have  said  is  the  truth ;  I  have  not  deceived  you 
or  any  one  else  :  can  you  not  conceive  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  compromise  a  lady  whose 
name  the  busy  tongue  of  scandal  has  already 
connected  too  much  with  mine?  Even  to  you 
there  are  things  I  ought  not  to  betray.  But  if 
you  are  willing  to  put  faith  in  me,  do  it  not  by 

v3 
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Imlves.  I  have  declared  I  never  will  be  mm* 
cere  with  you.  I  have  been  no  with  others — with 
many ;  but  you  are.  wwrthy  of  my  better  feeKngs ; 
you  have  inspired  them>  I  should  rather  sSLy :  I 
pledge  yott  my  word — and  that  I  have  never 
broken  (even  to  a  woinan) — that  I  have  not 
deceived  you  or  any  one  else;  and  that  I  loved 
and  love  you  better  than  aU  I  have  met  with  in 
this  created  world.  Ah,  Violet!  if  you  knew  me» 
you.  would  bc^eve  me.  If  you  knew  me  as  I 
know  myself,  you  might  esteem  me  less^  but  still 
you  would  believe  me  " 

,  ".  But  you  give  no  explanaticm,  and  what  am  I 
to  think  ?  A  lady  would  not  place  herself — ^her 
character^  at  the  metcy  of  every  one,  if  at  least 
she  was  not  led  on  by-  the  strongiest  belief  in 
your  affection  ?" 

"  The  ungovemed  mind  of  an  ill-educated 
woman,  under  no  personal  control,  may  lead  to 
anything.  It  is  a  character  I  have  a  horror  of! 
•*— but  not  later  than  to-morrow  I  will  put  an  end 
i6  a  connexion  which  gives  me  no  pleasure^  and. 
which  may  bring  disgrace  upon  one  rmfortunate 
person,  and  misery  upon  another.    Are  you  satisr 

fied,  Violet  ? ^Then  look  at  this."  D'Arcy  drew 

It  letter  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  was  di- 
rected to  hijn^and  in  a  woman's  hand.    ^'  Th^e^ 
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lead  the  first  lines  otthiB,  and  say  if  they  do  not 
confirm  what  I  have  told  you.'* 

Violet  read  vibSLe  D'Arey  held  the  letter. 

"I  knew  I  never  had  your  love— you  nerer 
flattered  me  with  pretending  that  I  had;  but 
your  compasfflon  and  forbearance—*-'* 

This  was  all  that  D'Arey  thought  it  necessary 
that  Violet  should  read. 

**  There  exist  strange  people/*  she  exckinied, 
while  D*Arey  folded  up  the  letter;  ^  but  this 
lady  must  be  lost  to  oTerythmg.  Oh,  Mr.  d'Arcy> 
die  must  be  out  of  her  senses ;  ha^e  pity  upoa 
her,  whoever  she  is>  and  point  out  to  her  the 
sadness  of  her  conduct.  Is  she  a  young  lady  or 
•  widow?'* 

**  Neither,"  answered  D* Arcy,  laughing ;  "  she 
is  married,  and  to  the  very  best  of  stupid  men,  I 
believe." 

"  Her  husband  alive  ?'* 

'^  Dearest !  I  assure  you,  husbands  don't  die  so 
easily;"  and  D'Arcy  laughed  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self, even  while  he  breathed  the  influence  of 
Violet  Woodville's  innocent  character. 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  love  you!"  said 
D'Arcy,  fondly ;  **  there  is  such  a  'charm  in  every 
word  you  utter.  What  I  would  give  to  be  able 
u>  hj^  my  lifej  orep  agam,  jEtiid  in  .i^e  early  part 
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of  it  to  have  met  with  you !  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  better  than  I  am  now;  I  am  convinced 
my  destiny  is  linked  with  yours ;  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  I  have  a  strange  presentiment  of  un- 
happiness  comes  over  me ;  without  you  I  cannot 
live,  and  united  to  you,  misery  would  attend  both 
of  us.  I  am  not  good  enough  for  the  difficult 
position  a  marriage  with  you  would  place  me  in; 
I  have  no  fortune^  but  while  I  exist  my  spirit 
will  cling  to  yours :  and  the  other  day,  as  I  sat 
alone  and  thought  of  you,  I  half  dreamt — ^it  must 
have  been  a  dream— that  my  death  and  yours 
Would  be  at  the  same  time.  I  felt  a  strange 
pleasure  in  the  idea.  If  I  could  not  live  with 
you,  it  would  be  an  exquisite  thing  to  die  with 
you.  Violet,  would  you  die  with  me  ?" 
"  Yes !" 

'*  She  turns  and  speaks ;  her  voice  is  far. 
Par  above  singing !" 

''Dearest!'*  said  D'Arcy,  softly,  lost  in  the 
emotion  of  his  own  happiness  at  the  conviction 
he  felt  of  being  so  completely  loved, — and  they 
continued  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 


**  Joy  like  his,  like  heit. 
Deals  not  in  words.*' 

For  it  was  joy,  the  pure  and  rapturous  joy,  of 
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affection  in  its  best^  its  tenderest^  and>  above  all^ 
its  purest  moments.  Everything  is  more  ecstatic 
^hen  it  approaches  Heaven,  and  love  has  its  divi- 
nity^  but  it  is  only  during  one  short  moment^ 
when  itself  can  be  forgotten,— > 

'<  And  evea  the  spiiit  of  man  ii  divine." 

*'  And  now  I  must  again  say  this,  Violet/'  re- 
sumed D' Arcy,  "  that  when  I  promised  Stanmore 
to  give  you  up,  it  was  the  most  virtuous  act  of 
my  whole  life.  Had  I  loved  you  one  atom  less, 
or  had  you  been  less  perfect  in  my  eyes,  I  could 
have  abjured  the  idea,  and  while  I  had  the  power 
I  would  have  pursued  you  till  I  acted  differently, 
far  differently,  from  the  way  I  have  done,"  con« 
tinned  he,  faintly  smiling ;  "  but  I  loved  so  much 
that  for  once  I  was  not  selfish ;  and  yet  now  you 
shall  not  have  to  reproach  me  for  everything.  I 
fancy  you  could  marry  Stanmore,  Violet ;  do  so, 
and  forget  me !" 

"  Never,  Mr.  d'Arcy,"  replied  Violet  Wood- 
ville,  eagerly. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Attend  to  me  while  I  have 
the  courage  to  utter  the  words.  You  do  wrong, 
my  darling  one :  he  is  excellent,  and  you  are 
worthy  of  sharing  his  destiny.  You  could  not 
marry  in  the  class  you  belong  to;  you  were 
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nieant  for  something  better>  and  Stanmore  otktt 
jou.  the  bright  career  that  should  be  yours. 
What  would  you  have^  Violet  ?  He  is  not  old^  nor 
ugly^andiahenotinteDeetual?  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  rank  and  riches ;  but  if 
you  had  been  bom  to  the  fairest  happiness^  I 
know  nothing  that  could  insure  it  more  than  to 
marry  such  a  man  as  Stanmore.  Had  he  no 
other  advantages^  his  very  hearty  with  its  gene* 
rous  feelings,  is  a  treasure  on  which  a  woman 
might  repose  for  ever  in  security.*'  .  . 
"  But  I  do  not  love  Lord  Stamenore/* 

-  "  But  you  wQuld>  in  time." 
«Nor 

-  "Yes,  you  would,  Viol«^/*  said  D'Arcy,  mourn- 
fiilly;  "trust  to  my  experience." 

"I  shall  not  change;  I  know  I  never  can  b^ 
happy;  besides,  this  is  useless — ^Lord  Stanmore 
would  not  now  think  of  me,'^ 

"At  this  moment  he  would  not;  he  is  too 
proud,  and  he  thinks  you  love  me  ;^— but  I  am — 
am  going;  and  his  affection  will  not  be  so  ea^y 
overcome  as  he  may  nw  suppose.  Whenonc^I 
am  out  of  the  way,  he  will  be  at  your  feet  again^ 
X  am  sure  of  it :  so  marry  him,  then,  Violet; 
X  will  answer  for  your  happiness,  though  jofA 
eannotr* 
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*  ^Doubtless  you  are  sore  of  your  own;  Mk 
d*Arcy/*  answered  Violiet,  with  some  pique* 

Her  loTBr  looked  reproacbfully  at  her,  amd 
there  was  a  sorrowful  sadness  in  his  expression. 

"Oh,  Violet,**  exclaimed  D'Arcy,  "if  you  can 
give  me  an  unkind  word  now,  my  reward  is  in» 
deed  denied,  and  I  am  punished  when  I  least 
deserved  it !" 

•  •*  Do  not  say  so,  Mr.  d' Arcy." 

"I  must,  for  it  is  as  I  feel;  it  is  hard  to  be 
reproached  at  this  moment'* 

"Forgive  me,  then!'*  cried  Violet,  hastily;  "was 
I  unjust  ?  I  care  so  much  for  your  affection,  and 
it  is  that  I  thought  of* 

"  I  never  before  proved  it  so  thorou^ily,"  con- 
tinued D'Arcy;  "I  have  spoken  against  myself, 
and  it  has  cost  me  an  effort  that  Heaven  may 
remember  !*' 

At  this  moment  the  loveis  were  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Hummings.  She  had  remained  at  her  usuid 
respectful  distance  while  D'Arcy  and  Violet 
walked  .on  together.  She  now  approached  to 
remind  them  that  they  had  turned  up  the  walk 
a  second  time,  and  that  her  young  lady  would  be 
expected  at  home. 
.   D'Arcy  and  Violet  parted  without  referring  to 
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vrhcn  they  should  meet  again;  both  had  a  mo* 
tive  for  this  forbearance^  probably. 

'*  So,  Violet,  what  do  you  think  is  the  news  ?  '* 
were  Mrs.  Woodville's  first  words  on  seeing^ 
Violet  after  her  morning's  walk.  "Wonders 
never  cease." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Woodville,  "  it  has  all  gone 
right  for  them ;  but  it  might  have  all  gone  wrong. 
It  is  only  some  folks  have  luck,  and  some  have 
not,— that's  all ;  nothing  else." 

*'  And  some  young  ladies  play  their  cardd 
better,  and  some  will  not  condescend  to  play 
them  at  all." 

*'  And  I  think  none  the  worse  of  those  that 
don't,^'  said  M.  Dupas,  emphatically. 

"  What's  the  news  ?  "  Violet  demanded. 

"  Oh,  only  that  your  friend,  Emily  Norris,  is 
to  marry  Mr.  Harcourt,  forsooth !  Much  good 
may  it  do  him,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville,  with  the 
most  evident  maternal  jealousy. 

"  I  am  delighted ! "  exclaimed  Violet,  with  a 
countenance  that  corroborated  her  words.  *'  Dear 
Mamma,  she  will  be  so  happy !  Father,  do  walk 
with  me  to  the  Norrises.  It  is  just  what  Emily 
wishes;  and  she  is  quite  fit  for  it,"  continued 
Violet,  speaking  her  thoughts  aloud;  '^she  will 
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make  a  very  good  wife ;  though  she  is  not  born  a 
lady,  she  was  intended  for  one." 

'^  Is  it  joy  at  Emily's  marriage  makes  you  look 
so  happy  this  morning,  Violet  ?  '*  asked  M.  Dupas^ 
after  he  had  watched  her  some  minutes. 

'*  Oh,  j-es,  I  am  so  glad  of  it,"  she  answered* 
without  meaning  to  tell  an  untruth.  She  did 
pot  know  that  seeing  D'Arcy  had  made  her  Took 
^  radiant. 

*'  I  do  feel  much  better  this  morning.  Father, 
J  will  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  you  will  walk  with 
me  to  the  Norrises." 

*'  Very  well,  Violet,  dear ;  but  make  haste." 
Violet  did  not  require  the  last  injunction.  The 
step  of  the  happy  is  always  quick — so  Violet 
"flew. 

The  Norrises  were  at  this  moment  the  most 
prosperous  people,  certainly,  in  the  world ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  thought  themselves  so, — and,  of 
course,  the  true  measure  of  any  one's  prosperity 
must  be  to  judge  of  it  according  to  one's  own 
view.  Mrs.  Norris  had  achieved  the  object  of 
her  secret  ambition;  and  Miss  Norris  had  so 
many  reasons  for  being  pleased,  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  enumerate  them. 

*'  Of  course,  Mr.  Woodville,"  said  Mrs.  Norris, 
in  answer  to  his  congratulations,   "of  course  I 
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feel  flattered  that  my  Emily  should  make  so  good 
a  coimexion;  and  I  must  say  I  think  she  de^ 
4ienres  it.  It  has  always  been  my  aha  to  bring 
her  np  mfh  the  best  principles^  and  an  idea  of 
conducting  herself  with  propriety ;  it  is  conduel> 
Mr.  Woodville^  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
teach  her ;  I  have  a  horror  of  anything  that  give^ 
rise  to  talking^— there  never  was  a  word  against 
Emily^  thank  heaven!  and  Mr.  Hareourt  de- 
ekres  himself 'to  be  the  happiest  t)f  men.  His 
affectionate  behaviour  towards  me  is  quite  de^ 
lightfcd;  it  has  touched  me  to  the  hearty  I  assure 
you." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  like  your  son-in-law^  Mrs. 
Norris/'  said  M|r.  Woodvilte^  somewhat  bluntly.  • 

'^  He  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  young  man/* 
eontinued  Mrs.  Nofris.  ''  It  would  all  have  been 
arranged  much  sooner^  according  fo  Mr.  .Ha^- 
oourt's  own  wishes^  but  L  as  Emily's  mother^  had 
feelings  of  delicacy;  Emily  having  no  fortune, 
and  having  been  on  the  stagey  I  knew  were 
reasons  that  Harcourt*s  relations  might  allege 
•against  the  marriage.  It  is  always  necessary  te 
respect  people's  prejudices,  and  I  am  the  lox^ 
person  to  wish  to  force  my  daughter  upon  any 
one;  and  Emily  herself  would  have  died  at  the 
thoughts  of  such  a  thing." 
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.  *' And  so>  iio\r  Mr*  Harcourt's  friends  wish  hhn 
to  marry  Miss  Norris  ?  " 

^  "  Yes"  said  Mrs.  Noiris^  boldly^  but  colouring 
a  little ;  "  yes,  indeed, — yes,  I  may  8»jr  they  ap«i 
prove.  He  has  no  near  relations,  which  is  a  good 
thing ;— no  father,  you  know,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  Well^  Mr.  Woodville,  and  how  soon  are 
we  to  hear  of  Miss  Violet  making  a  great  mar- 
ikge?  She  is  so  admixed,  I  am  surer  by  thd 
gentlemen." 

"  Why,  yes,  any  one  that  looks  at  her  must 
admire  her,"  said  Woodville,  recovering  his  good 
humour,  which,  without  his  knowing  it,  had  been 
a  little  ruffled  by  the  exceedingly  fuU-blown  sa- 
tisfaction of  Mrs.  Norris. 

.  ''  There's  a  knock  at  the  door,""'  exdaomed  that 
lady^  who  was  not  keeping  her  dignity  in  its  usual 
quiescence. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Harcourt, — yes,  it  is ;"  and  Mrs. 
Norris,  with  a  rush  of  ready-made  maternal  ten- 
derness, flew  from  the  chair  to  meet  her  future 
son-in-law  at  the  door. 

•  Harcourt  looked  gay  and  happy  enough,  but 
when  he  advanced  without  seeing  Emily,  his  face 
betrayed  his  innate  spoiltness,  and  he  passed  his 
hand  through  his  hair,  and  indolently,  if  not 
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coldly,  allowed  Mrs.  Norris  to  take  his  other 
hand  between  both  of  hers. 

''  Dear  Mr.  Hareourt,  so  good  of  you  to  come 
80  early:  Emily  will  be  enchanted ! " 

**  Why,  of  course,  it's  Emily  I  want  to  see,  Mrs. 
Korris ;  and  pray  where  is  she  ?  " 

Mrs.  Norris  thought  fit  to  look  over  Harcourt's 
implied  rudeness,  and  told  Emily's  betrothed 
that  she  was  in  the  little  boudoir, — ^'My  little 
boudoir;  she  has  a  friend  with  her." 

•*  A  friend !  what  friend, — what  friend  ?  "  said 
the  lover,  sulkily,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  anybody 
having  friends  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  Why 
it's  not, — oh,  by  my  Breguet,  1  see  it  is  a  quarter 
to  one." 

Emily  Norris  herself,  and  Violet,  now  entered, 
and  when  Harcourt  saw  who  her  friend  was,  he 
was  appeased;  for  he  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  much  worse  one  his  Emily  might  have 
chosen  than  the  sweet  and  beautiful  Violet  Wood? 
ville. 

She  and  her  father  rose  to  take  leave,  after 
making  the  most  proper  apologies  for  Mrs.  Wood*^ 
villous  not  having  come  with  them ;  the  real  fact 
having  been,  that  she  could  not  undergo  th6 
sight  of  Mrs.  Norris^s  self  gratulation. 
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''  Well,  Violet,  what  do  you  think  of  them  all  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Woodville,  as  he  walked  home  with 
his  daughter. 

"  I  like  Mr.  Harcourt  well  enough,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  him,  and  Emily,  of  course,  likes  him  ; 
and  she  is  quite  pleased, — and  that  is  everything ; 
Imd  she  is  so  kind  to  me,  and  almost  wants  me  to 
come  and  live  with  her." 

"Well,  that  shows  a  good  heart,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  present ;  but  she  will  soon  get  her  head 
filled  with  vanity,  I  dare  say." 

"  Oh  dear,  no, — I  do  not  think  that.  Emily  is 
such  a  different  character  from  Mrs.  Norris.  She 
told  me  it  was,  after  all,  a  surprise,  when  Mr. 
Harcourt  proposed;  for  that  she  did  not  know 
what  he  meant  to  do,  or  which  way  it  would  end; 
and  that  she  had  been  so  worried  lately,  she  says 
she  is  so  glad  to  feel  certain  about  it  at  last.'* 

"  And  now,  Violet,"  asked  Mr.  Woodville,  in 
surprise  at  his  daughter's  unusual  gaiety,  **1 
would  fain  know  what  it  is  makes  you  look  so 
much  better?  and  why  you  are  not  breaking 
your  heart  as  much  to-day  as  yesterday,  and 
every  day  for  the  last  month  past  ?" 

''  I  do  not  know,— it  is  such  a  fine  day  !'* 

Violet's  father  was  not  a  suspicious  man. 
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Violet  ia€t  D'Arcy  again  next  morning  iii  the 
gardens^  and  she  went  on  doing  so  nearly  every 
day. 

Her  happiness  at  haviiig  his  society  once  more 
was  quite  enough  to  colour  every  hour  of  her 
present  life;  and,  in  the  intoxication  in  which  she 
lived,  reason,  without  being  less  acute,  had  not 
the  same  power.  So  now  she  only  knew  she  was 
wrong,  without  any  longer  staying  to  consider 
how  wrong. 

Love,  with  lovers,  is  such  an  inexhaustible 
theme, — and  nothing  by  them  is  said  so  often  but 
that  it  is  not  new  when  said  again.  There  was 
not  then  any  want  of  conversation  between  Violet 
and  D'Arcy;  we  may  remember,  too^  how  very 
eloquent  becomes  even  Cupid's  silence. 

D' Arcy  was  not  always  the  same ;  sometimes 
he  was  restless  and  angry,  without  a  defined 
cause,  and  would  upbraid  Violet,  and  not  explain 
himself;  and  the  very  distress  that  this  occasioned 
her,  rivetted  her  affections  more  firmly  to  him.  So 
true  it  is,'  that  even  the  faults  of  those  we  love, 
when  not  carried  too  far,  do  but  add  to  the  pres- 
tige of  affection.  Diderot  has  somewl^fere  said, 
"  Celui  qui  ne  connoit  pas  la  peine  n*est  pas  a 
compter  parmi  les  enfans  des  .hcxnmes;"   and 
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perhaps  it  is  in  some  connexion  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that  we  are  fonder  of  a  faulty  being  than  of 
one  of  more  perfection.  "With  the  former,  is  it 
that  they  are  rendered  dearer  to  us  by  their 
amilitude  to  ourselves? — ^is  it  that,  because  of 
their  faults,  we  feel  more  particularly  that  they 
are  "  a  compter  panm  les  enfans  des  hommes  ?" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'*  'Tig  said  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
But  I  have  known,  at  least,  some  six  or  seven, 
Of  which  the  origin  the  wise  could  traco. 
Must  clearly  to  a  very  diiferent  place. 
Not  that  I  mean  a  single  word  to  state 
Against  this  peerless  lady  and  her  mate: 
If  passion,  fancy,  bear  a  holier  name, 
The  effect  in  this  one  case  has  been  the  same  ; 
The  bridegroom  dotes  intensely,  and  the  bride 
Can  boast  of  worldly  wisdom  for  her  guide.*^ 

Anon. 

"Harcourt,  I  am  told  you  are  going  to  be 
married,"  said  D'Arcy;  accosting  him  in  St. 
James's-street. 

,  "  Who  told  you  so  ?"  said  Harcourt ;  looking 
very  much  what  I  once  heard  said  of  a  certain 
gentleman,  that  he  had  the  air  of  a  poacher, 
conscious  that  the  tail  of  a  pheasant,  out  of 
season,  had  escaped  from  his  coat  pocket 
behind* 
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''  That  I  forget ;  but  is  it  true  ?  because  I 
must  congratulate^^-felicitate." 

"  For  Heaven^s  sake^  D' Arcy,  say  no  more 
about  it>**  said  Hai^pourt^  takiug.  hold  of 
D'Arcy's  arm.  **I  don't  want  to  have  the 
whole  cursed  world  buzzing  in  my  ears  with 
congratulations.  I  mean  to  do  it, — I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  What's  the  use  of  being 
a  man  if  one  is  not  to  have  a  mind  of  one's 
own  ?  I  know  what  suits  me^ — I  am  essentially 
a  marrying  man ;  and  I  hate  all  those  London 
girls,  they  have  no  freshness  about  them,  none 
of  the  innocence  of — of — " 

'^  Of  Miss  Norris  r 

''  I  don't  mean  that,  exactly ;  but,  in  short,  I 
know  what  suits  myself,  and  I  don't  care  a 
d—n  for  her  not  having  a  sixpence/' 

"  Oh  !  no, — half  •  those  London  girls'  have 
not  a  sixpence." 

''Ah,  but  I  mean,  I  don't  care  about  her 
being, — having  been,  on  the  stage ;  what  does 
it  matter  ?  A  handsome  girl,  as  she  is !  and 
so  well  brought  up,  too! — what  does  that 
signify  ?" 

Oh,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion." 
Yes,  it  is,'*  rejoined  Harcourt,  as  if  he  was 
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cin^rted ;  ''aftet  dll>  the  tfaiag  is  to  be  liappy/ 
and  I  rather  ap{daad  myself  for  not  being 
talked  0^t  of  my  intentiolis  by  my  fiiends.  I 
have  no  idea  of  a  man  vfho  has  not  the  spirit 
to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  when  it  suits 
him ;  as  if,  wh^i  she  is  my  wife,  she  was  not 
my  wife !'' 

''What,  do  they  say  she  will  not  be  T*  asjced 
D' Arcy,  with  naivete. 

''No,  no ;  but  what  I  mean  is>  what  do^s  it 
xBatter  about  who  she  was,  when  she  is  my 
wife?" 

"  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  I  said 
before ;  at  all  events,  you  are  satisfied,  and 
that  is  to  you, — must  be  to  you,  a  point  gained." 
And  D'Arcy  tried  to  leaye  his  friend,  but 
Harcourt  took  his  arm,  and  hesitatingly  in^ 
quired,  • —  ''So  I  have  not  your  approval> 
D'Arcy, — eh  ?  I  see  that." 

"  My  dear  Harcourt,  I  shall  be  too  charmed 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  future 
Mi^.  Harcourt;  and  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  disapproving 
6f  the  wife  of  my  friend.**' 

D'Arcy  escaped,  and  Harcourt  endeavoured 

B  2 
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to  force  away  the  unpleasant  reflections^  vihick 
his  foolish  argnments  showed  plainly  he  had 
to  contend  with  in  his  own  mind.  He  soiotL 
succeeded,  for  he  went  directly  to  see  £hfQily. 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  not 
long  in  making :  a  special  license  was  procured^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Norris,  the  Wood- 
villes,  and  D'Arcy,  Emily  Norris  was  united  to 
Mr.  Harcourt.  D'Arcy  was  the  only  friend- 
that  Harcourt  asked  to  be  present,  and  he  was 
too  happy  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  Violet. 

D'Arcy  made  some  excuse's  to  the  Wood- 
villes  for  not  having  been  to  them  for  so  long 
a  time ;  and  they  in  their  turn  expressed  their 
surprise  that  he  had  not.  Mrs.  Woodville 
could  not  conceal  her  satisfaction  at  seeing  him 
again ;  but  her  invitations  to  D'Arcy  to  come 
and  visit  them  as  before,  were  not  echoed  by 
her  husband.  However,  there  was  not  much 
time  for  conversation  before  the  bride  was  led 
in  by  her  mother,  and  Harcourt  entered  the 
room  at  the  same  moment.  He  looked  ill,  and 
as  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease;  he  gazed  at 
Emily  when  she  appeared,  and  then,  before  he 
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irent  towards  her,  approached  D'Arcy,  and 
said  in  a  lovf  voiee,  "  At  least  she  is  handsome, 
I  have  fiiat  exc^ise." 

"Yes,  indeed,  if  that  be  one." 
•    ♦*  At  all  events,  to  the  last  moment  you  have 
dissuaded  me.     For  God's  sake,  should  thk 
tuxn  out  ill,  do  not  reproach .  me  with  your 
&rmer  advice*" 

*^  For  worlds.  I  would  not,"  answered 
D'Ar<y.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,  how  comes  it 
that  your  courage  fails  you  now  ?" 

"  It  does  not, — but  it  is  for  life,  and  I  may 
have  been  mistaken." 

"  None  of  us  are  infallible." 

"Thank  you,  D'Arcy.  Chance  what  may," 
continued  Harcourt,  emphatically,  "you  and 
I  are  old  friends/'  and  he  walked  up  to  Emily. 

The  ceremony  began.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  allow  that  if  beauty  could  make  Har- 
court's  strange  mai^riage  an  excusable  one^  it 
was  not  deficient..  Emily  Norris  was  very 
handsome, — it  must  be  called  a  fine  style  of 
beauty,  also.  There  was  something  very  aris- 
tocratic in  her  finely-formed  figure,  and  her 
well-bred  manners  did  not  contradict  the  im- 
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pression  made  by  her  first  appearance*  Mrs. 
«Norris  had  taken  pains  to  furnish  her  daughter 
with  every  accomplishment,  and  she  worked 
upon  a  profitable  soU.  So  far  there  was  no- 
thing objectionable^  and  nothing  more  re- 
mained to  be  done  for  Emily  than  to  leave 
her  in  her  new  station^  to*  acquire,  if  she  could, 
the  ease  of  good  society,  of  that  soci^  in 
which  Harcourt  lived,  but  of  whidi  Emily,  as 
yet,  knew  nothing.  During  the  ceremoay 
D*Arcy  stood  next  Violet  Woodville;  she 
thought  much  less  of  what  was  going  on  in 
her  presence  than  she  would  have  done  if 
D*Arcy  had  not  occupied  her  thoughts  almost 
wholly. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  was  graver  than  usual, 
and,  to  judge  by  that,  and  his  air  of  fixed  at- 
tention, it  appeared 'as  if  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  service.  Once,  when  Violet  casually  looked 
at  him,  she  was  struck  with  his  countenanee : 
it  was  sorrowful,  and  when  his  eyes  feU  upon 
her,  she  could  have  thought  she  saw  them-  ftiU 
of  tears.  Could  the  marriage  affect  hin^  so 
much  as  this  7  Violet  reproached  hersetf  %t 
not  attending  to  it  more.    Alas !  her  thcmjghts 
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jBeournBd  to  hkii,  and  she  forgot  that  ^' thou 
shalt  not  mak^  to  thyself  idols,  or  worship 
itltem^"  . 

D'Arcy  walked,  home  with  the  Woodvillea. 
It  wa&^  beautiful  September  day,  and  he  lis- 
^ened  attentively  to  their  summer  plans^  for 
§ven  the  Wood villes  had  their  summer  plans ; 
whUt  English  people  have  not  ?  and  those  who 
Jiave  not  yet  escaped  from  toWn  never  think 
(ihe  summer  elapsed  until  they  have. 

Violet  had  some  geraniums  in  her  hand^ 
bat>  by  degrees^  the  air  scattered  their  red 
ileatEes^  and,  seeing  this,  before  ,she  reached 
faoitie  she  threw  their  remains  away  on  ihe 
^pavement.  D'Arcy  watched  with  his  eye  the 
•iiwless  discarded  flowers* 
:.  «  To-morrow  you  must  let  me  come  and  see 
you ;  I  have  not  been  in  your  house  for  such  a 
long  time^— may  I  oome  r  ssiid  D'Arcy,  win- 
Bimgly. 

Mrs^  Woodville  replied  by  reminding  him 
that  she  had  already  begged  him  to  renew  his 
mits. 

''Au  revoir,  then,"  ssud  DArcy;  but,  as  he 
-approached  aad  took  Violet's  hanc]^  hd  looked 
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dejected,  and  he  said  something  briefly  and 
sadly,  but  what>  Violet  could  not  hear. 

Alone  in  the  street,  D'Arcy  retraced  his 
steps  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the 
geraniums  had  been  cast  away.  Th^re  they 
lay  still,  on  the  sunny  pavement, — one  by  one 
he  picked  them  up.  No  eye  was  there  to  sec 
him,  and  no  one  to  repeat  the  tale,  or  make  a 
merit  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistre^s,^ — ^yet  his 
lips  kissed  the  dying  flowers,  and  carefully  he 
took  them  home. 

In  a  listless  mood  D' Arcy  wandered  to  his 
own  abode.  The  end  of  September  in 
London  is  just  the  time,  if  ever,  that  nature 
ories  out  for  the  country, — ^it  is  the  intervi^ 
between  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  recom- 
mencement of  them, — ^which  will  give  rise  to  a 
desire  for  fresh  air  even  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  thorough-paced  town-bred  gentleman; 
and  this  was  now  the  case  with  D'Arcy,  or  if 
it  was  not,  bis  ill  humour  and  the  gloomy  turn 
of  his  mind,  as  he  walked  along  the  streets, 
gave  testimony  to  some  source  of  (Hscontent 
destructive  of  gOod  humour. 

He,  envied  Harcourt, — how  pleased    Hai> 
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court  M^ould  have  been  if  he  could  have 
guessed  it, — ^yes,  D'Arcy  envied  him ;  not  his 
being  the  husband  of  Emily,  but  it  was  envy 
of  another's  momentary  happiness,  and  a  yesmi- 
ing  after  its  possession.  D'Arcy  felt  irritated 
against  the  whole  world,  and  more  so  still  with 
himself.  He  took  a  fit  of  hatred  against  man- 
kind,— he  saw  everybody  worse  than  they  are, 
' — ^he  reflected  upon  the  inequalities  of  fate, — 
he  disliked  his  own  existence,  and  contemned 
and  sneered  at  every  other  person's. 

He  thought  he  was  wisely  moralising.  ^'  Vu 
en  passant,  un  homme  blas6  ainsi  qu'  un  am- 
bitieux  degu,  resemble  a  un  sage*." 

He  felt  weary  of  life,  and  a  wish  for  some- 
thing better,  and  when  he  tried  to  grasp  the 
''lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions," 
and  saw,  alas !  how  vainly, 

"  If  but  a  beatn  of  suber  reason  play," 

his  mind  returned  to  its  bitterness;  and  he 
felt  regret  and  sadness,  and  the  7ieanf.  of  all 
things. 

"  En  vain  la  passion  entreprend  quelquefois 

*  Madame  de  Geu'is. 
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k  nous  persuader  que  nous-  sommes  nes  pour 
le  plaisir*." 

Ideas  of  a  higher  import  will  at  times  cross 
ihe  mind  of  every  man,  and  what  does  it  sig- 
nify how  trivial  the  course  that  has  given  rise 
to  them  ? 

The  reflection  will  come  home  as  freely  to 
the  bosom  of  a  George  d'Arcy  as  it  would  to 
that  of  the  sober-minded  philosopher,  who 
gazes  on  planets  till  almost  forgetting  that  he 
lives  in  one. 

On  reaching  his  house  D'Arcy's  servant 
gave  him  a  note;  He  read  it  through  atten* 
tively ;  he  reflected  for  an  instant,  and  then 
ordered  his  cabriolet  to  come  to  the  door. 
Before  he  stepped  into  it,  D'Arcy  had  care* 
fiiHy  deposited  between  the  leaves  of  a  book 
the  almost  flowerless  geraniums  he  had  so 
tenderly  rescued.  It  is  curious  how  ungene- 
rous our  conduct  can  be,  and  how  tender,  how 
divine  almost,  our  sentiments  ! 

The  greater  the  pity  that  a  bad  education 
should  make  our  feelings  so  often  the  only 
fruits .  of  a  disposition  that  has  emanations 

*  Massillon. 
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from  HeaveTi>  and  that  the  selfishnesa  of  a  eor^* 
rupt  life  should  be  the  corroder  of  all 


<<11iat  immortal- fire. 
To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given. 
To  lift  from*  eatth  oar  low  desne.' ' 

Bybon, 


D'Arcy  drove  to  a, house. in  one  of  the 
squares  at  the-  west  end ;  he  was  admitted^ 
and  shown  by  the  servant  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

A  lady,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  was  reclining 
upon  the  sofa ;  she  was  young,  not  above  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  and  curiously  dressed — 
rather  theatrically ;  a  style  of  costume,  by  the 
bye,  which  would  occasion  me  great  uneasiness 
if  any  symptoms  of  it  appeared  in  my  domestic 
circle.  She  was  very  fair  and  pale,  with  lan- 
guishing, overflowing  blue  eyes — very  pretty 
eyes,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  my  wife's, 
thank  Heaven!  or  it  would  be  impossible  to 
Jiave  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  like  one  of 
Paul  de  Kock*s  heroes>  '^  mon  am/,  je  ne  le 

.    The  lady,  such  as  she  has  been  slightly 
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poQiirayed,  started  up  on  steiog  Mr.  d'Arey; 
and  flew  towards  him. 

**  Heavens  !*"  sho  esdaimed. 

*'  Surely  you  expected  me/*  said  D'Arcy,  in 
answer  to  this  exdamation. 

•*  Yes,  but  my  nerves  are  so  shattered^  my 
feelings  have  been  so  wrought  upon;  but, 
thank  God !  it  is  you.^ 

*'  Why,  certainly  it  is ;  did  you  want  me 
particularly  to-day  T' 

"  Is  that  what  you  say  to  me  ?" 

**  I  really  only  asked  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion/* 

**  I  am  most  miserable  ;'*  and  the  speaker^ 
in  testimony  of  her  words,  dived  her  head  into 
a  heap  of  sofa  cushions. 

'*Doyou  want  your  salts?'*  asked  D'Arcy, 
coldly. 

*'  Monster !"  murmured  the  lady. 

"  I  had  better  leave  you  at  present,**  and  he 
rose. 

In  an  instant  a  shriek  was  uttered,  and  his 
knees  were  clasped  by  the  softest  white  hands; 

"Don't  scream  so,  I  beg,"  cried  D'Arcy, 
looking  round  with  a  most  alarmed  countc- 


ira^e,  '*  you  totally  forget  that  your  sorvsuatK 
will  hear  you." 

«  You  don't  thiiik  they  did,l  trust  ? '  roidied 
&e  hudy,  in  a  suddenly  rational  tone  of  voice. 

*'  There's  no  telling, — I  wish  you  would 
leam  to  be  quieter, — you  know  I  hate  scenes." 

,f'  Be  kind  to  me  then^,  George,'*  was  said  by 
the  lady  in  an  imploring  tone.    . 

''  Oh !  of  course ;  but  you  are  so  very  un- 
reasonable, and  you  have  no  sort  of  discretion; 
I  cannot  stand  it — you  compromise  me  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  by  your  folly  you  lose  your  re- 
putation, and,  some  of  these  days,  your  husban^ 
will  be  as  wise  as  you  choose  to  make  the  rest 

of  the  world..    But  this  is  not  all ;  I  must,  in 

• 

kindness  to  you,  express  now,  as.  I  have  before 
done,  my  determination  to  give  up  our  inti- 
macy. The  world  will  talk,  and  if  it  would 
not,  you  would  force  it.  The  end  must  be 
something  unpleasant,  and  I  wish  to  save  you 
from  that,  and  also  myself  from  being  the  obr 
ject  of  your  greatest  hat]:ed,  as  the  cause.  You 
never  will  remember  that  the  race  of  Lydia 
Languish  is  extinct ;  that  is,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  the  fasliion ;  and  as  you  are  par- 
ticularly a  lady  of  fashion,  this  part  does  not 
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jsecome  you  at  all.  I  do  not  want  to  ofieinl 
you,  but  you  do  oblige  me  to  tell  you  tiiat  I 
nerer  could  see  wkerein  consisted  your  ndsibr* 
tunes.  You  have  always  dwelt  upon  tbeni>  and 
out  of  common  complaisance  I  would  not  always 
contradict  you ;  but  really '* 

''What!*'  at  length  exclaimed  D'Arcy's 
companion,  "  is  it  not  enough  to  be  married  to 
u  man  I  cannot  endure  ?'" 

^  Then  why  did*you  marry  him  r 

*'  I  was  persuaded  into  it." 

''  And  allowing  you  were,  then,  is  your  hus^ 
band*s  whole  life  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  your 
weakness  of  mind  ?  But  who  persuaded  you  ? 
< — the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  if  I  knew 
anything  of  Lady  Glanmore :  her  sole  desire 
>ras  to  form  your  happiness,  so  that,  I  will  an- 
swer for  it,  had  you  preferred  it  in.  the  veiy 
least  degree,'  you  might  still  have  been  Miss 
Olanmore,  with  a  very  legitimate  right  to  make 
as  many  men  unhappy  as  you  could,  instead 
of  the  one  most  illegitimate  objeetof  your,  pre* 
sent  caprice." 

'*You  are  very  severe,  Mr.  dlArey;    and 
from  you,  at  least,  I  did  not  expect*——" 

''  If  I  am,  J  beg  your  pardoni-^I  feel  I  have 
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}p>  right  to  be  so ;  but  I  ca&'t  hdp  wbhing, 
for  your  own  sake,  to  point  out  where  I  thinlt 
jrott  exaggerate  yooc  miseries;  and  you  re- 
meniber  yon  dedaared  it  was  against  them  that 
you  said  y^u  dung  to  me  for  refuge.  I  must 
observe,  then,  that  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture which  I  discover  in  your  husband,  is  the 
very  tie  which  unluckily  binds  him  to  you,  and 
that  had  you  been  Mrs*  d' Arcy,  things  would 
not  have  been  so  difiEerent  as  you  imagine; 
except,  indeed,  that  you  would  haive  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  probably  have  envied  the 
lot  of  the  mistress  of  this  comfortable  house." 

f^Do  you  conceive  me  to  have  so  base  a 
mind?  And  is  it  thus  I  son.  appreciated?" 
demanded  the  lady,  indignantly. 

*'  Not  at  all  base ;  but  you  interrupt  me. 
What  I  was  going  on  to  say  is,  that,  with  your 
very  peculiar  disposition,  you  would  probably 
have  disliked  whoever  you  had  married,  and 
&at  iherefoie  it  would  be  wiser  to  hate  less 
indiscreetly,  and  to  feel  some  little  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  submits  with  so  good  a  grace* 
and,  en  revanche,  bestows  all  that  both  his  for- 
tune can  aflbrd,  and  his  kindness  dictate." 
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"  Yes,  but  he  adores  ine  ;  and  if  he  is  wdl 
behaved  to  me^  it  is  to  please  himself/' 

**  It  is  an  agreeable  species  of  selfishnesi^ 
however,  and  of  a  kind  that  may  fluctuate.  I 
was  going  to  say,  also,  that  upon  my  vrord  and 
•honour  I  do  think  your  hiisbaiid  is  actually 
many  degrees  better  than  most  of  that  clasd, 
and  positively  I  see  nothing  in  him  to  justify 
your  unconscionable  train  of  sentimentality,  a 
little  in  the  falsetto  style,  and  \yhich  may  one 
day  meet  with  a  harsher  reproof  than  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  on  so  beautifiil  and 
young  a  lady  as  you  are." 

"I  hate  flattery;  and  what  have  yolLbcen 
saying  all  this  time  ? — wanting  me  to^  despise 
myself?" 

"  To  correct  yourself,  say  rather,  and  to  learn 
not  to  undervalue  the  advantages  you  possess. 
Life  is  short,  and  the  season  of  youth  is  shorter 
— the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  If  there  is 
anything  to  regret  while  you  are  young,  it  is 
wiser  to  remember  it  as  little,  instead  of*  as 
much  as  you  can ;  when  middle  age  arrives  it 
is  yet  time  enough  to  despair  under  the  accu- 
mulated miseries  of  a  life  without  one  solid 
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grleyaace;  for,  believe  me,  things  are  more 
equalised  than  you  suspect,  andj  having  seen  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  world  than  you  have,  if 
it  will  be  satisfactory,  I  can  assure  you  I  know 
few  people  whose  fate  seems  so  happily  cast  as 
yours^  and  that  throughout  my  experience,  X 
liave  not  met  with  one  case  of  perfect  bliss; 
besides^  if  you  have  small  annoyances  from 
other  people^s  faults, 

*^  Tous  ces  defaitts  humains  nous  donnent  daas  la  vie, 
D«s  moyens  d'exercer  notre  philosophie." 

"  Are  you  going  out  as  a  missionary  to  con- 
vert the  Zealanders  ?"  asked  the  lady,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  My  dear  friend,  do  not  be  angry  with  me ; 
yes,  I  am  going  away,  though  not  as  a  mis- 
sionary;, and  it  is  the  fact  of  my  departure 
which  makes  me  try  before  I  go  to  remind  you 
'  of  a.  few  sources  of  consolation,  not  for  my 
absence,  but  to  correct  the  misfortunes  for 
which  you  originally  requested  my  sympathy." 

"Much  have  I  obtained  it!  whither  turn 
againdt  the  ingratitude  of  the  whole  world?" 

*'I  am  certainly  not  ungrateful,"  answered 
P'Arcy,  apathetically ;  "  if  I  were,!  should  not 
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have  made  myself  so  disagreeable  during  this 
visit.  It  is  in  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant 
hours  you  have  enabled  me  to  pass  that  I  have 
^aid  these  undisguised  truths^  and  which  there 
is  nothing  so  easy  as  for  you  to  forget;  and  if 
you  like  to  have  lovers^  who  knows  better  than 
I  the  swarm  that  would  solicit  the  honoiur? 
J  only  wi^  you  to  make  the  most  of  your  ad- 
vantages^ or, by  making  you  feelihat  you  have 
8ome>  to  prevent  your  imprudence,  which 
threatens  to  ruin  you." 
And  you  abandon  me  ?*' 
No,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  your  putting 
•it  in  that  light.  I  am  simply  obliged  to  leave 
England." 

And  supposing  you  were  not  ?" 
Why  ask  me  that  question  ?" 
'*  I  do,  and  will  have  an  answer !" 
''In  that  case, — ^my  not  leaving  Engkmd, 
I  wish  to  remain  your  friend  as  much  as  you 
will  permit  me,  but  nothing  more." 
*^  In  short,  you  never  have  loved  me." 
'^Itis  of  no  use  returning  to  that  old  iittack, 
and  nopw,  too,  especially.''  D'Arcy  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  then  the  lady,  ^ith  it  Uttla  of  the 
jdignity  she  had  not  hitherto  diown,  txdaiaked, 
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/'At  all  events,  I  have  liked  you — ^loved  you: 
that  you  believe,  I  hope,  or  I  must  be  without 
icxcuse  in  your  eyes/' 

*^I  do,— that  you. have  thought  so,  at  least; 
but  as  I  do  not  think  that,  au  fondy  I  am  the . 
person,  as  a  lover  even,  most  likely  to  suit  you, 
il  fear  the  time  will  come  when  ycfu  will  wonder 
over  the  bygone  day  at  of  your  ywth,  and  at 
your  mimable  condeseension  towards  so  great 
,an  admirer  of  one  of  the  very  prettiest  persons 
that  exist." 

D'Arcy,  with  these  eoncluding  words,  has- 
tened to  leave  the  room. 

"Stay,  oh,  stay  one  moment L"  cried  the 
handsome  lady. 

'*  It  is  better  not,  you  will  enslave  me  atill;" 
answered  D'Arcy. 

''But  you  must  tell  me,  do  you  think  me  a 
fi>Q}>  ov  depraved,  or  what?  I  like  to  know 
what  people  think  of  me :  above  all,  are  you 
ID  love  with  some  one  eke  ?" 

"  I  da  not  think  you  a  fool,  I  do  not  think 

-yAu^ittle  depraved,"  said  D'Arcy  smiling,  f'and 

I  cannot  help  being  mnch  iatereated  in.  the 

Jiapf^imesac^  one  so  young,  and  whos^  fyte  is 

.  ^^  SB.  her  own  hands."  ' 
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"  But  if  you  would  guide  me !  No.  Yet, 
after  all,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  be  loved  by 
me?  You  pretend  to  admh'e  me,  and  you 
know  my  affection  for  yon.    Alas  1" 

The  lady  sighed,  and  played  with  the  rings 
on  her  fingers,  and  then  took  up  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief with  Mathilde  embroidered  in  old 
English  letters,  and  in  gold,  in  the  corner. 
Mathilde  swept  the  handkerchief  across  her 
eyelids,  leaving  them  still  sufficiently  bedewed 
to  touch,  if  possible,  the  heart  of  D' Arcy.  But 
D'Arcy  was  not  new  to  scenes  like  the  present, 
and  a  long  acquaintance  had  made  him  per- 
fectly au  fait  with  the  character  of  Mathilde; 
and  he,  two  or  three  times  in  his  life,  had  gone 
through  the  seething  cauldron  of  a  lady's  wrath, 
to  whom  a  man  declares,  not  his  eternal  love, 
but  the  respectful  friendship  that  for  both  their 
sakes  he  proffers  in  lieu  of  it.  How  is.it  that 
ladies  are  always  so  angry  when  this  very 
handsome  compromise  is  proposed  to  them; 
for  friendship  among  themselves  they  have 
been  known  to  rave,  about:  but  women  are 
such  contradictory  creatures ! 

^*  You  forget,"  said  D^Arcy,.  remembering 
himself,  so  as  to  respire  a  most  melodious  sigh. 
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meant  as  a  little  galanterie  to  the  half-wiped 
tears — '^you  forget  I  am  leaving  England  so 
shortly." 

''But  you  can  come  back^  and  in  the  mean 
time  correspond,  that  is,  if  you  will  swear  to 
fell  in  love  with  no  one  else." 

*'  Oh,  no,  I  will  swear  nothing ;  you  would 
then,  you  know,  think  it  was  out  of  respect  to  my 
oath  that  my  heart  remained  faithfiil,  and  then 
love  and  fidelity,  according  to  your  creed,  are 
so  involuntary ;  so  I  will  swear  nothing  except, 
to  the  end  of  time,  that  you  are  a  most  lovely 
lady,  with  the  very  dearest  eyes !  I  will  call 
again — adieu — for  the  present  I  shall  be  out 
of  town !"  And  pretending  riot  to  hear  her 
further  •  remonstrances,  the  ci-devant  lover 
rushed  dovm  stairs,  and,  jumping  into  his 
cabriolet,  drove  rapidly  away. 
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"  Oh^  Love !  what  is 'it  in  Ihia  world  of  owfl 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?    Ah !  why 
With  cjrpresv  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers, 

And  made  ihy  best  interpreter  a  sigh? 
As  those  who  doat  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 
And  place  thtm  on  the  bsaurt— "but  plaee  to  4ie } 
And  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosom  but  to  perish.** 

D^Arct  drove  to  bis  lodgings,  and  -was  •soon- 
lost  in  the  perusal  of  a  letter  h^  found  awaiting 
him,  with  a  most  important  official  seaL  It 
was  from  the  Mitdster  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  to 
cancel  his  previous  appointment,  and  to  confer 
upon  him  one  that  he  most  desired,  that  of  Se* 
cretary  of  Embassy  at  one  of  the  foreign  courts; 
Owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstances,  he  was 
requested  not  to  lose  time,if  possible,  in  setting 
out  for  his  destination,  as  the  former  secretary 
had  died  suddenly,  and  the  principal  attache 
was  on  leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  sick  parent. 
In  short,  the  ambassador  was  represented  to 
be  in  a  most  difficult  situation ;  and  D'Arcy 
saw,  in  return  for  his  appointment,  he  had 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  the  order  he  received 
to  the  very  letter,  and  leave  England  within 
four-and-twenty  hours.  There  was  a  post- 
script  from  the  Minister — "  To  save  time,  as  I 
shall  be  at  Tar^ley  House,  could  not  you  ride 
down  there  by  five  o'clock  ?  I  could  then  give 
you  final  instructions,  and  you  will  be  ready  to 
start  as  early  as  may  be  to-morrow." 

D' Ar<rjr  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  half-past 
four :  he  ordered  his  horse  instantly  to  come 
round,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  As  early  as 
may  be  to-morrow !"  For  a  minute  he  stood 
still,  as  a  man  does,  d<»iig  nothing,  when  he  is 
suddenly  oppressed  with  an  overwhelming  tide 
of  business.  A  thousand  ideas  rapidly  crossed 
his  mind — ^Violet — his  new  appointment — ^the 
ambassador — the-  steam-boat — ^Tarsley  House 
— letters  that  must  be  written — debts  that 
must  be  paid — sundry  articles  that  must  be 
purchased — his  landlady;  all  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  persons,  and  events, 
crowded  on  the  mind  of  our  hero.  Once  more 
he  rang  his  bell,  and  gave  his  servant  as  many 
directions  as  he  conceived  it  possible  for  him 
to  execute  during  his  ride  to  Putney. 

**  Understand,"  said  D'Arcy,  "  that  to-mor- 
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iDW,  by  twelve  o'clock,  I  shaft  be'  on  the  Dover 
road;  therefore  all  delay  must  be  out  of  the* 
question.    My  horse  is  at  the  door>  I  sec ;  I 
shall  be  back  here  by  six  o'clock.*" 

D'Arcy  galloped — galloped  as  fast  as  the 
knight  who  galloped  "  away,  away,  away,"  al- 
though there  was  no  lady  on  the  tower  to  wave 
to  him  "  her  lily-white  hand." 

The  quick  pace  at  which  he  rode  accorded 
agreeably  with  the  hurry  of  his  mind — ^not 
that  D'Arcy  was  utilised  to  this  species  of 
mental  turmoil :  his  life  had  been  an  active 
one,  and  a  spirit  of  recklessness  had  led  him 
into  many  an  intricate  path.  Some  people 
twice  live  their  lives.  ITieir  cvery-day  exist- 
ence is  one  of  romance  and  novelty;  And  it  is 
inconceivable  the  variety  of  events  and  inte- 
rests in  which  one  person  may  find  himself 
forced  to  take  a  part :  there  are  others,  again, 
who  go  through  the  world  so  steadily,  so  un- 
conscious of  the  very  natures  of  half  of  those 
who  compose  it,  that  they  may  be  said  to  sleep 
their  lives  away.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  am 
old  now,  and  I  have  passed  a  strange  and  a 
stirring  life ;  but  I  have  sometimes  envied  such 
men  their  calmer  hours,  their  absence  of  rest- 
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lessness,  and  the  avoidance  of  that  breathless 
sanount  of  excitement  which  wearies  the  spirit 
at  last^  and  gives  it  a  longing  for  repose — ^like 
the  traveller  in  the  desert^  desiring  the  water 
which  eludes  his  search. 

Few  jojs^  indeed^   can  compensate  for  the 
endless  anxiety  attendant  upon  a  life  of  ex- 
citement, and  the  mental  exhaustion  wliidik  is 
its  certain  consequence.     Like  gambling,  an 
existence  of  this  sort  becomes  fatal ;  you  can- 
not return  to  quietude :  if  you  do,  the  ennui  of 
an  ill-regulated  mind  fills  up>  and  horribly,  the 
vacuum.    But  so  it  is;   and  some  there  arc 
who  never  repose,  whilst  others  are  mere  active 
dormice,  capable  of  enjoying  all  things  that 
can  be  enjoyed,  and  getting  on  in  years  in  a 
most  luxurious  manner,  refreshing  themselves 
continually  with  their  own  excess  of  content- 
ment:  then,  there  are  those  who  are  nevier 
calm>  with  whom  the  earth  is  so  busy  a  stage> 
and  their  part  in  it  so  filled  up,  so  wearying, 
so  harassing,  so  variable,  so  wild,  that  now 
and  then  they  long  to  barter  life, 

''To  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  but  with  dust/' 

for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness  at  last ! 

VOL.  II.  c 
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D'Arcy  thought  of  Violet  WoodviUe.  She 
was  the  one  thing  prominent  in  the  chaos  of 
his  meditations.  What  plan  to  pursue  to  see 
her,  if  ever,  again? — or,  to  quit  England^  and 

leave  her  to  forget  him — or D' Arcy's  horse, 

and  himself^  and  his  reflections  were  checked 
in  their  course  by  the  turnpike  on  Putney 
Bridge,  and  also  by  a  gig,  occupied  by  a  couple 
who  had  precedence  of  him.  D'Arcy  was  too 
near  this  vehicle  not  to  distinguish  its  occu- 
piers, and  to  discover  an  undeniable  side-view 
of  Mr.  Woodville's  face,  as  he  turned  to  pay 
the  gate-teeper. 

Mr.  Woodville !"  cried  D'Arcy. 

Why,  it's  you,  Mr.  d'Arcy,"  returned 
Woodville,  making  way  with  his  horse :  "  I  did 
not  hope  to  meet  you  on  this  road." 

"  I  am  riding  down  here  on  business.     I  am 

going "      D'Arcy  hesitated:     it   may 

seem  strange ;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  finish  his  sentence — ^he  cotdd  not 
say,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  England  to-mor- 
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row." 


"  You  are  going 
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"  Yes,"  replied  D'Arcy,   absently;   "  yes. 
But  where  are  you  going  ?" 
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'*  Oh,  we — I  Wid  my  wife  are  going  on  a 
ymt>  to  see  a  sick  Mend  of  ours.'' 

"  Poor  Mr.  M^Gory,  whom  you  must  recollect 
at  Covent  Garden/'  broke  in  Mrs.  Woodyille ; 
**  he  performed  Macbeth  and  King  Lear^  and 
was  so  fam^iSy  you  know>  for  the  way  in  which 
he  said 

^'  Blow  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks;" 

and  now,  poor  man !  he  is  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  and  cannot  live,  we  fear ;  and  he  is  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  and  I  and  Woodville 
Ihought  we  would  drive  down,  and  see  him. 
Violet's  left  at  home ;  for  we  ■■  ■■    " 

"  Violet's  at  home  ?"  repeated  D'Arcy. 

'^  Yes,  you  see  there's  not  room  for  her  j  be- 
sides  ." 

*'  Oh,  it  is  no  great  thing  to  leave  her  to 
amuse  herself  for  half  a  day,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Woodville;  "we  shall  be  back  by  ten  at 
night,  and  it  will  be  such  a  comfort  to  poor 
M'Gory  to  see  us :  he  has  got  the  snuggest 

little  cottage  at  Richmond,  as  big  as  a  n.ut- 
shell,  and  just  the  article  for  him.'! 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  not  detain  you,"  cried 
D'Arcy.     "  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Woodville." 

'*  Good  day  to  you,  sir,"  said  Woodville. 

c2 
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*'  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  ride,  Mr. 
d'Arcy,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Woodville;  "  and  we 
hope  you  will  come  and  see  us  soon." 

**  What  the  d 1  must  you  needs,  add  that 

for?"  said  Woodville,  shaiply,  to  his  wife,  as 
D'Arcy  and  his  horse  vanished  from  view. 

"  Don't  be  cross,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodville ; 
"  one  must  be  civil  sometimes — ^besides,  one  is 
not  to  live  without  hearing  people's  voices,  I 
suppose ;  he  is  not  a  vulture  or  a  hippopota* 
mus,  to  eat  us  up,  Mr.  Woodville.  How  the 
wind  blows  my  bonnet !  Bless  me  !  look  at  all 
those  sheep;  why,  what  business  have  they 
in  the  high  road  ?  This  is  the  high  road,  is  it 
not,  Charles  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is." 

*'  Do,  pray,  take  care ;  I  am  so  afraid  of  the 
horse  taking  fright  at  these  sheep.  What's 
the  good  of  all  that  new  police,  if  a  whole  drove 
of  sheep  are  allowed  to  be  on  the  high  road, 
with  only  two  boys  to  look  after  them — shame- 
ful !  Oh,  dear !  don't  whip  him,  Mr.  Wood- 
ville, for  fear." 

*'  Be  a  peaceable  woman  for  once,"  ejacu- 
lated poor  Woodville,  "  and  n^ver  mind  the 
fiheep,  and  I  will  mind  the  horse." 
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The  sheep  had  not  disturbed  D- Arcy  or  his  ■ 
steed.    On  they  went  till  they  reached  Tarsley- 
house^  and  D' Arcy  was  speedily  shown  into  the 
library  of  the  Minister,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
locking  some  of  the  important  red  boxes. 

"  Give  that  to  the  messenger  directly,"  said 
the  noble  lord  to  the  servant  who  announced 
our  hero. 

D'Arcy  was  obliged  to  attend  to  all  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  the  alacrity  of  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  his  undisguised  intention  to  make 
his  visit  as  short  as  possible,  were  equally 
agreeable  to  the  Minister.  *'  He  quite  under- 
stands I  have  not  time  to  say  things  twice  over, 
and  that  a  long  visit  is  a  great  private  nui* 
sance,*'  said  the  peer  to  himself.  "  I  hope  to 
heavens  he  does  not  see  what  a  hurry  I  am  in  !'* 
thought  D'Arcy ;  "  but  I  shall  just  have  time — 
or  if  I  could  overtake  that  messenger,  I  could 
get  into  the  chaise — but  it  is  too  late — that 
mare  of  mine  is  touched  in  the  wind — fool  that 
I  was  to  buy  her  ! — rascal  to  have  sold  her  to 
me!" 

"  You  have  so  clearly  expressed  yourself, 
my  X«ord,  that  I  believe  I  am  already  capable  of 
transmitting  the  sense  of  your  instruction  to  ' 
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XiOrd ;  and  now,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave 

town  by  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow,  which  will 
enable  me  to  reach '* 

D'Arcy  s  eye  wandered  to  the  large  clock  on 
a  lapis  lazuli  table. 

"  Why,  I  am  aware  you  are  not  a  person  to 
lose  time  on  the  road,"  said  the  Minister,  smil- 
ing condescendingly. 

A  few  more  words  were  wasted  in  thanks 
and  grateful  speeches  from  D'Arcy,  and  ami- 
able expressions  from  his  patron. 

Mounted  once  more,  D'Arcy  flew  as  breath- 
less as  his  horse,  with  their  mutual  speed. 

He  dismounted  on  reaching  his  lodgings, 
and  jumped  into  a  hack  cab. 

'•  Run  with  these  letters  to  Vere  Street — 
there  is  time  yet.  If  any  one  calls,  say,  in  an 
hour  I  vim  sure  to  be  at  home.  Have  you 
executed  all  the  commissions?  And  go  to 
Newman's — the  post-horses  must  be  at  the 
door,  and  the  carriage  packed.  Don't  forget 
the  books,  by  ten  to-morrow,"  vrere  D'Afcy's 
last  words  to  his  servant. 

To  be  sure,  if  we  could  but  foresee  the  evehts 
of  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  how  the  con- 
sumption of  breath  might  be  spared ! 
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"  Drive  your  best,  my  friend,  and  I  will  tip 
you  double,"  said  D'Arcy  to  the  cabman. 

'^ That's  a  gemman.  Sir;  you  shall  see  as  I 
knows  how  to  make  him  st&rt  a  point,"  re- 
sponded his  companion. 

The  cabman  Gftopped  by  his  directions  at  the 
end  of  the  street  where  the  Woodvilles  Uved, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  house  on  foot. 

''Is  any  one  at  home>  Mrs.  Hummings?" 
said  D'Arcy,  insinuatingly,  when  that  worthy 
woman  opened  the  door  to  him. 

'^  No,  Sff !" 

<^ No !"— D'Arcy's  heart  beat— *' No!  but 
some  of  the  family  ?" 

*'  Well,  Sir — but  I  am  ashamed  to  let  you 
ui." 

"  Oh,  then,  she  is  here,"  exclaimed  D'Arcy, 
as  he  gave  the  usual  fee  to  this  tractable  she 
Cerberus,  and  moved  on  into  the  passage. 

Violet  was  sitting  alone,  busy  with  her  ^wn 
tiumghts,  and  they  all  centred  round  one  point. 
She  was  not  sorry  to  have  been  left  at  home  by 
her  parents ;  no  one  is  sorry  to  be  alone  when 
the  mind  is  much  occupied.  But  the  Wood- 
villes had  now  been  ^one  some  hours,  and 
tsplitude  always  .gives  a  melandioly  turn  to  our 
reflections. 
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Perhaps,  too,  our  ideas  become  half  ex- 
hausted, from  the  time  we  study  them,  and 
then  they  assume  that  fainter  hue  which  I  have 
before  spoken  of,  when  things  seem  almost 
unreal,  and  we  sigh  over  baseless  apprehension 
and  a  vague  distrust.  Violet  thought  of 
D'Arcy,  and  dwelt  upon  him  more  than  ever, 
for  more  than  ever  she  loved  him.  She  sat  at 
the  open  window  recalling  the  past,  and  dream- 
ing over  bygone  moments. 

Sometimes  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  chair, 
or  to  the  table,  or  to  some  article  of  furniture 
which  D*Arcy  had  touched ;  and  her  eye  dwelt 
upon  it. 

There  is  nothing  like  love  for  bestowing  a 
charm  on  the  merest  trifle.  When  the  eye 
falls  upon  the  most  insignificant  object  where 
a  beloved  hand  has  rested,  it  is  the  same,  as 
dear  and  as  sacred  to  us  as  if  the  grave  in  its 
solemnity  had  closed  o'er  the  parent,  the  sister, 
or  the  fondest  friend,  whose  form  we  have  re- 
membered as  hovering  there.  Oh,  there  is 
nothing  so  reverential  as  the  endearing  tie 
that  binds  to  the  commonest  spot,  if  love  has 
trodden  there,  its  most  unheeded  step  ! — and 
the  stones  of  the  very- pavement  are  hallowed 
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and  sacred  in  our  sight,  if  the  foot  of  one*  we 
love  has  pressed  them. 

The  evening  was  drawing  to  its  close — ^Violet 
did  not  choose  to  send  for  lights :  she  prefeited 
remaining  by  the  open  window,  keeping  watch 
over  the  retiring  day  at  that  hour-^ 

^  When  pensive  Twilight,  ia  her  dimky  car, 
Gomes  slovly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star." 

She  looked  out  on  the  heavens.  Her  view  was 
a  limited  one — to  gaze  on  the  stars  in  a  house 
in  London  streets  does  riot  sound  very  romantic, 
but  the  blue  sky  was  equally  above  her,  and 
its  vast  expanse  is  so  soothing  to  a  contem- 
plative mind,  it  gives  so  wide  a  field  for 
thought,  and  there  is  so  miich  hope  in  that 
blue  vaiilt  of  an  hereafter,  dwelling  for  ever 
Unmoved  above  us,  as  one  thing  fixed  and  im- 
mutable !  "  Shall  I  meet  him  there  ?"  thought 
Violet  —  her  mind's  eye  fixed  on  futurity. 
"There  shall  we  meet,  or  must  I  part  from  him 
on  earth  and  cease  to  hope  ?" — 

*'  If  that  high  world  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  love  endears, 
-  If  there  the  cherished  heart  be  found. 
The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears." 

Btaon. 

C  3 
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The  solitude  ishe  was  in,  enabled  Videt  to 
distinguish  easily  the  tread  of  hasty  footsteps, 
* — could  it  be  her  parents^  returned  home  with- 
out her  having  heard  them  arrive?  She  roae, 
and  the  next  moment  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment flew  open,  and  D*Arcy  appealed  before 
her. 

''  Mr.  d'Arcy !"  exclaimed  Violet,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes,  I  am  come  to  see  you  once  again; 
but  perhaps  for  the  last  time,''  answered 
D'Arcy,  as  he  advanced  into  the  room. 
.  The  evening  light  was  gradually  obscuring 
the  apartment,  and  to  D'Arcy  the  only  visible 
object  in  it  was  Violet  Woodville,  standing, 
and  uncertain  how  to  act.  Extreme  pleasure 
was  the  most  natural  feeling  at  first  beholding 
her  lover,  and  it  prevented  her  reflecting  upon 
the  impropriety  of  his  visit  at  that  hour,  and 
when  she  was  alone.  Violet  did  not  ask  him 
to  sit  down,  and  she  was  yet  bewildered  by 
his  presence, — when  D'Arcy  approached,  and 
hurriedly  addressed  her ;  his  manner  was  pas- 
sionate and  eager,  and  his  face  was  flushed, 
although  he  seemed  fatigued. 
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"Do  I  offend  you,"  he  said,  •* by  being  here? 
Bui,  if  I  do,  you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  am  come 
to  bid  you  fjEurewell, — aa%d  for  a  long  time ; 
perhaps  for  ever !" 

^'Oh,  Mr.  d'Arcy!"  said  Violet,  reproach- 
fully, but  turning  pale  at  the  same  time,  ''you 
are  joking." 

"  I  widi  that  I  were,  but  it  is  no  joke. — ^I  am 
-speaking  in  sad  and  sober  earnest ;  so,  Yicdet, 
you  will  forgive  my  abrupt  intrusion,  will  you 
not  ?"  continued  D'Arcy,  with  gentleness. 

But  this  announcement  overpowered  Violet ; 
:She  burst  into  tears,  as  she  had  done  once 
before  on  a  like  occasion.  In  vain  she  tried  to 
speak :  she  sal  down,  and  hid  her  face  m  her 
hands,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

*'  Dearest !"  said  D' Ajrcy,  while  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  "  do  not  grieve  so  for  me,  or  if  you  do, — 
Violet,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  those  tears,  I  shall 
weep  too;  and  I  shall  suffer  more  than  you  do. 
Violet,  give  me  that  little  hand,"  and*  D'Arcy 
forced  away  the  fingers  that  were  stemming 
the  flow  of  Violet's  tears;  he  took  the  hand 
and  kissed  away  the  drops. 

But  even  this  action  passed  unheeded  by 
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Violet,  and  her  bosom  seemed  bursting  with 
its  anguish.  D*Arcy  waited  till  she  was  calmer, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  violence  of  her  grief  was 
exhausted  that  she  spoke. 

''  I  am  ashamed,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  that  you  should 
have  seen  this ;  my  folly  is  too  great,  but, — 
but  is  it  tine  ?" 

D' Arcy,  in  reply  to  this  interrogatory,  with- 
out circumlocution  explained  the  necessity  for 
his  instant  departure. 

"You  will  return?" 

"  No,— why  should  I V 

"  Is  this,  then,  your  affection  ?''  asked  Violet, 
almost  with  anger. 

"Listen  to  me,"  answered  D'Arcy^  as  he 
still  knelt  at  her  feet.  "  I  am  going  to  leave 
you;  and  the  bitterness  of  my  despair  will 
ever  be  unknown  to  you, — ^your  mind  cannot 
comprehend  the  wretchedness  of  mine  now. 
Your  single  regret  at  my  absence  will  be  as 
nothing,  compared  to  my  endless  sorrow,  which 
will  live  while  I  live, — for  life  itself  is  old  with 
me,  and  you  are  all  to  me, — all — my  youth, — 
my  hope, — my  every  joy, — the  only  thing  my 
soul  desires, — the  only  one  that  I  rejoice  in, — I 
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caBnot  look  forward, — I  have  exhausted  ov^ry 
charm  the.  world  possesses^-r-only  you  are  my 
worldji^ — not  this  one,  Violet,  but  a  better  one, 
and  I  am  going  to  resign  you !  Do  you  hear 
me,  Violet  ?  look  at  me,  dearest^  aad  speak  to 
me  with  your  eyes,  at  least !" 

Violet  looked  at  her  lover,  and  his  mournful 
co)iBtenance /seemed  to  give  assurance  to  his 
words< 

•'You  have  broken  my  heaxt,".  was  her 
earnest  and  sad  reply,  *'and  you  cannot  do 
more  !'* 

"  Do  you  love  me  so  well?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

''  Fly  with  me,  then !"  exclaimed  D' Arcy,  with 
sudden  fire ;  "  fly  with  me, — give  me  the  only 
proof  of  love  a  woman  can  give;  you  shall  not 
repent  it, — I  >vill  adore  you  while  I  live,  and  if 
I  die,  I  think  my  spirit  would  break  its  bonds 
to  watch  over  you !  Fly  with  me,  and  in  the 
universe, — ^which  will  be  a  chaos  without,  you, 
— you  willbe  all  in  all  to  me ;  I  could  not  have 
another  hope, — I  could  not  know  another  hap- 
piness. Fly  with  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the 
boundlessness  of  my  aflTection, — ^fly  with  me, 
and  be  worshipped  by  a  heart  that  owns  you 
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fer  its  very  religion!  Fly  vrith  me,  dearest,  I 
-vriU  for  ever  kiss  the  earth  that  your  &ot  shall 
tread  upon.  My  own  Violet^  dearest,  dearest 
oiiie !  oh,  have  you  heard  me,  have  yon  hstened 
to  my  beseeching  cry? 

"Tempt  me  not,"  Violet  exclaimed,  "it  is 
cruel  in  you,  and  you  are  becoming  my  worst 
enemy."  The  agitation  of  her  voice  denoted 
the  intense  pain  of  mind  that  she  was  'en- 
during ;  and  her  beautiM  face,  beautiful  still 
-with  its  streaming  tears,  was  bent  over  D' Arcy, 
with  the  expression  of  an  angel  pleading  for 
compassion. 

"  If  you  know  me,  as  you  say  you  do,  could  I 
ever  look  on  the  world  again,  when  I  had 
known  disgrace?  and  my  father,  and  my 
mother,  to  bring  them  to  hear  my  name  with 
shame!  my  poor  father, — oh  never,  never!" 
screamed  Violet,  endeavouring  to  extricate  the 
hands  that  D'Arcy  forcibly  detained. 

"  It  shall  be  no  shame,  then ;  all  should  foe 
done,"  cried  D' Arcy,  "  you  should  be  my  wife, 
— ^my  wife,  do  you  hear  me,  dearest  ?  all  shall  be 
sacrificed, — ^why  do  I  say  sacrificed  !  humbly  of- 
fered to  you ;  for  you,  nothing  would  be  a  sam- 
fice,  did  I  resign  my  existence  to  obtain  you, — 
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^ou  cannot  doubt  I  would  do  it  gladly — say 
jrou  know  it  to  be  sOf  my  beloved ! ''  Baid 
D'Arcy^. imploringly;  and  at  that  moment  he 
spoke  the  truths  and  its  powerful  evidence  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
girl ;  yet  she  answered  him  with  determination. 

''Oh«  no]  young  as  I  am,  my  experience  is 
(sufficient  to  save  me  &om  that  misery^ — I  your 
wife !  you  the  husband  of  an  Opera-dancer  1«— 
no  anguish  can  be  so  great  as  to  become  the 
jobject  of  your  contempt  and  despisal ;  and^  as 
your  wife,  you  would  contemn  me  more  for  the 
ruin  I  had  brought  upon  you,  than  you  could 
if  I  should  forsake  my  home,  my  parents,  and 
my  honour,  to  follow  you.  No,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  I 
love  you  so,  that  I  would  not  marry  you, — you 
see  I  know  you,"  said  Violet  with  a  wretched 
smile. 

"  Generous  angel !  believe  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  you  never  have  appreciated  my  affection, 
and  are  incapable  of  probing  the  depths  of  my 
devotion.'' 

'''But,  in  cooler  moments,  you  have  explained 
all  to  me.  Your  position,  your  views,  your  for- 
tune— and  I  have  weighed  well  every  little 
word  you  have  ever  spoken.    If  you  think,  at 
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this  moment,  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  views 
of  what  yours  would  be,  were  you  to  marry  me, 
trust  to  me,  that  I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself.  Is  it  really  to-morrow  that  you 
depart  ?"  asked  Violet,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  To-morrow ;  but  you  must  go  too,  indeed 
you  must — ^you  would  not  abandon  me,  Violet? 
Can  I  say  more  ? — I  have  offered  all  that  man 
can,  and  now  I  kneel,  and  I  ask  you  for  your 
pity — ^Forsake  me  not !"  cried  D'Arcy,  implor- 
ingly, and  he  buried  his  face  in  the  lap  of  Violet, 
while  his  quick  drawn  breath  and  broken  sen-  • 
tences  betrayed  his  agitation. 

"  Do  not  kneel  to  me — ^leave  me  alone,  for 
God's  sake ! — D'Arcy,  do  you  hear  me?"  said 
Violet  Woodville,  and  with  her  slender  hands 
she  tried  to  raise  her  lover  from  his  kneeling 
posture. 

What  a  world  of  misery  w^as  tearing  the 
hearts  of  these  two  persons  !  What  passions 
were  contending  in  that  little  sitting-room,  the 
abode  of  cheerfulness  hitherto,  and  of  family 
comfort !  How  the  very  furniture  of  the  rodm, 
with  its  air  of  locality,  was  in  ill  accordance  with 
these  striving  spirits !  And  when  scenes  like 
these  occur  in  our  OAvn  homes,  they  seem  such 
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a  strange  profanation  !  and>  hereafter^  the  re- 
membrance of  them  stalks  like  a  ghost  across 
the  hearth  of  our  dwellings. 

Oh !  who  that  has  a  heart  will  not  lament 
over  the  grief  of  suet  moments — the  parting 
of  those  whose  existence  is  each  bound  up  in 
the  other's,  for  at  this  moment  it  seems  so; 
and  to  feel  they  may — 

'^l^ot  meet  again !  what  tongue  can  teU 
The  pang  of  hearts  that  love  so  well, 
At  such  a  chill  unwelcome  breath. 
Like  vapour  from  the  shades  of  death  !** 

D'Arcy  recovered  himself,  but  he  saw  his  ad- 
vantage. He  pleaded  all  that  passion  urged 
him  to — ^he  prayed,  he  wept,  he  adjured  her  to 
follow  him — ^what  did  he  not  say — for, 

"  What  will  tongue  not  dare 
When  hearts  go  wrung  ?" 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  destroy  the  force  of 
virtue  in  a  young  and  upright  mind,  guided  by 
an  excellent  understanding.  The  feelings  may 
be  rent,  but  the  very  nature  of  a  man's  violence 
in  such  a  case,  alarms  the  timidity  of  one  that 
is  pure-minded,  and  gives  the  power  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  resist  such  entreaties. . 

Violet  Woodville  mildly  persisted  in  her  re- 
fusal to  follow  the  fortunes  of  D'Arcy,  but  her 
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lieart  was  breaking  while  she  epoke.    And  then 
he  changed  his  tone>  and  r^roached  her  with 
selfishness  and  with  deception  —  yes,  he  ex- 
daimedj  **  You  have  deceived  ma    I  put  your 
affection  to  the  test,  and  what  has  become  of  it? 
The  worhl  s  opinion,  forsooth,  stands  up  before 
iL  You  wrong  no  one,  but  you  may  wrcmg  your- 
self;  and  where  is  your  boasted  love  for  me  ? 
You  say  my  absence  will  grieve  you,  and  to  me 
you  prefer  your  parents.  What  have  they  done 
for  you  more  than  the  laws  of  nature  have 
fi>rced  upon  than?    What  if  they  have  loved 
you— ^o  not  all  parents  love  their  children  ? — 
and  when  they  have  lost  you,  will  their  sorrow 
come  up  to  the  tenth  part  of  my  despair,  when 
I  am  alone,  with  my  memory  of  you  for  my 
only  pleasure,  and  your  abandonment  for  the 
solace  of  my  unhappiness  ?     Oh,  that  I  could 
despise  the  heartlessness  that  mocks  my  an- 
guish!"    And  D'Arcy,  striking  his  clenched 
hand  against  his  brow,  paced  the  room  with  a 
tempest  in  his  bosom. 

•*But  I  would  brave  it  aH,"  said  Violet,  fol- 
lowing her  lover's  footsteps; — "The  world's 
contempt — I  could  be  pointed  at  for  you, 
D'Arcy — ^I  would  leave  my  home,  were  it  ne- 
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eessaiy;  I  would  beg  for  you — believe  me, 
D'Arcy:"  but  D'Arcy  answered  her  not. 
.  ^  I  would  eneounta:  disgrace ;  but  my  father 
and  his  misery.  Us  a&ction — to  know  I  had 
so  rewarded  it^ — ^but,  for  you,  D'Arcy,  I  would 
do.  it  all; — and  the  upbraidings  of  iny  con* 
^science  —  I  would  stifle  them,  for  you. — ^But 
wiMild  my  God  ever  forgive  me  if  I  deserted  my 
dear,  dear  father  ? — ^D'Arcy,  do  yon  hear  me  ?*' 
.  Violet  appealed  to  her  lover  in  a  tone  of 
anguish  that  obliged  him  to  torn  towards 
her :  but  the  cold  sneer,  which  could  blight  the 
countenance  of  D'Arcy,  hung  in  withering 
coldness  on  his  features,  and  that  was  his  only 
reply. 

"And  iis  it  yon,  D'Arcy,  who  can  show  so 
little  kindness !  This  is  worse  and  worse,  and 
I  cannot  survive  it,"  exclaimed  Violet,  but 
meekly; — sinking  upon  a  seat  in  utter  de- 
jection. 

The  unkindness  of  D'Arcy  terrified  her.  He 
beheld  in  her  countenance  the  nature  of  her 
feelings,  and,  restored  to  tenderness  by  this 
means,  he  once  more  flung  himself  upon  her 
generosity. 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "  my  love  can  d  o 
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nothing  for  your  happiness?  How  am  I  to 
believe  you  care  for  me,  if  you  place  so  little 
faith  in  my  affection  ?  Oh,  Violet,  can  you  not 
conceive  some  happiness  in  having  me  ever 
devoted  to  you,  and  anxious  to  save  you  from 
all  evil  ?  Bound  to  you  by  gratitude,  and  a 
passion  that  has  not  its  equal — and  watching 
over  you  as  if  you  were  my  young  child,  but 
dearer  far  than  all  human  ties  could  make 
you  ?  Can  you  picture  nothing  to  yourself  but 
misery,  if  you  go  through  life  with  me  ?  My 
dearest  one, — my  love,r— my  only  joy — Oh^  lis- 
ten to  me,  and  think  how  I  have  loved ! — ^is  it 
not  true  ?  .  I  would  not  always  have  asked  this 
sacrifice. — ^Did  I  not  tell  you  to  marry  Stan- 
more  ?  Did  I  not  force  myself  to  see  you  no 
more :  and  if  now  I  am  weak,  and  if  I  am 
grown  so  selfish  that  I  dare  to  ask  so  much, 
am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  Oh,  I  have  many  faults, 
but  if  I  ever  knew  virtue,  it  has  been  while 

loving  you,  for  I  could  go  mad Violet,  I 

will  not,  I  cannot  part  from  you."  D'Arcy 
seized  the  hands  of  Violet,  and  covered  them 
with  convulsive  kisses :  "  Be  mine — my  wife — 
any  thing— but  be  mine.  Oh !  by  what  prayer 
shall  I  adjure  you !" 
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By  this  last  appeal  Violet's  heart  was  almost 
vanquished ;  hut  she  was  still  checked  hy  the 
feminine  delicacy  which  ruled  her  character  so 
conspicuously,  and  which  made  her  feel  that, 
independently  of  the  laws  of  duty,  the  eloping 
with  her  lover  was  an  open  act  of  impropriety 
that  her  nature  shrank  from.  To  an  under- 
standing constituted  like  hers,  such  a  step 
would  have  been  one  (even  if  to  be  sanctioned 
by  a  marriage)  that  she  would  naturally  have 
turned  from  with  dismay ;  but  to  fly  with  him 
to  be  his  mistress  only, — ^no  wonder  that  her 
heart,  gentle  and  confiding  as  it  was,  and  with 
its  deep  tenderness,  should  require  to  undergo 
all  the  ordeal  of  D'Arcy's  anguish  before  it 
.could  relent  for  such  a  purpose. 

She  was  not  misled,  or  allured  by  his  offer 
of  marrying  her :  she  never  proposed  to  her- 
self to  accept  the  offer,  and  placed  at  once  to 
its  right  account  the  sacrifice  D' Arcy  was  ready 
to  make.  Violet  had  never  forgotten  his  con- 
versation with  Harcourt,  at  a  time  when  she 
.did  not  know  him. 

Subdued  at  length  by  her  compassion,  but 
virtuous  to  the  last,  Violet  flung  herself  at  the 
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feet  of  D' Arcy>  and  in  trembling  accents  asked 
hiin  for  lus  forbearance. 

'*  Harre  iner^^  on  me;  ask  me  no  more,  or, 
if  you  do,  I  must  consent  to  fiy  >vith.  you ;  my 
courage  will  abandon  me,  but  do  not  think  that 
I  can  live  in  disgrace — never ;^  I  must  die;  but 
I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  require  it,  now, 
D'Arcy,"  continued  Violet,  more  tremulously; 
''  I  am  doing  what  is  wrong — I  shall  bate  my- 
self some  day.  Ob  l"  continued  the  unhappy 
g^l,  "  would  you  leave  me,  and  save  me  front 
such  horrible  disgrace.  Think  of  my  parents, 
and  I  am  their  only  child,  and  they  believe  me 
qpotless;  and  they  will  have  to  hear  that  I 
havefled  from  them  to  wander  as  your  mistress! 
Oh,  horrible ! — ^Was  I  borii  for  such  a  fate  as 
ttiis  r 

Violet  hid  her  face.  She  was  still  kneeling 
at  the  feet  bf  D'Arcy,  and,  regardless  of  his 
endeavours  to  raise  her  from  the  ground,  she 
seemed  almost  unconscious  of  his  vicinity ;  but 
het  situation  did  not  move  his  heart  in  the  way 
it  might  have  done.  He  was  reckless  then, 
agid  could  only  pour  forth  vows  and  prayers. 

"  I  will  go — I  will  go !"  murmured  Violet. 
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In  an  ecatacy  of  delight^  D'Arcy  would  have 
dasped  her  in  his  arms ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
prevent  him^  and  then  he  discovered  that  she 
had  fainted ! 

D'Arcy  was  horror-struck:  all  his  feelings 
underweiit  a  revulsion.  Men  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  women  faint  and  it  always  in- 
spires them  with  alarm;  but  D^Arcy  knew 
that  what  he  beheld  was  his  work.  When  he 
entered  that  room,  Violet  Woodville  was  there 
in  her  bright  beauty,  his  own  beau  ideal  of 
woman  s  loveliness,  wanting  nothing  in  his 
eyesr— 

'*  Ni  les  Us,  ni  les  rosefh^ 
Ni  le  melange  ezquis  des  plus  aimables  choses, 
Ni  ce  channa  secret  dont  TcbU  est  enchant^ 
Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encore  que  la  beauts,*'— 

and  now  he  beheld  her  pale,  cold,  and  sense- 
less ! — And  he  it  was  who  had  stamped  those 
features  with  the  hue  of  death,  and  so  bruised 
an  angelic  spirit  that  it  had  sunk  beneath  his 

violence ! 

D' Arcy  was  suddenly  restored  to  calmness : 
he  felt  then  the  force  of  his  own  misconduct, 
and  was  dismayed  at  the  ungenerous  use  he 
might  have  made  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.     He  felt  certain  that,  except  under 
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the  liigh-wrought  spell  tliat  he  had  been -em- 
ploying, nothing  would  have  induced  Violet  to 
consent  to  become  his  mistress ;  and  -at  thi% 
moment^  when  the  fever  was  over,  his  very  love 
upbraided  him  for  his  selfishness.  .  - 

*'  She  is  not  fit  to  be  betrayed  in  this  way ; 
she  may  hate  me  for  it,"  saidD'Arcy,  inwardly  ^^ 
■  *^  I  can  now  vanquish  myself — ^be  it  so j  she 
shall  not  be  mine  at  such  a  cost ;  she  shall  not, 
reproach  me  with  the  crime  of  her  seductipn,- 
I  will  leave  her — I  will  persuade  her  no  more ; . 
the  fault  would  be  all  mine." 

D'Arcy  employed  himself  in  restoring  Violet 
to  consciousness.     He  took  her  to  the  open 
window,  and  bathed  her  temples  with  eau  de 
Cologne.     She  recovered  slowly,  and  when  she 
did  so,  he  was  bending  over  her,  hardly  less  ^ 
pale  and  cold  than  she  herself  was.     He  was  - 
not  the  same  creature  he  had  been  while  lately  . 
raving  in  the  delirium  of  passion ;  and  if  his  . 
feelings  were  as  deep,  they  appeared  to  have 
assumed  another  form.     When  he  thought 
Violet  had  nearly  revived,  and  saw  she  began 
to  rettiember  the  cause  of  her  over-excitement, 
D'Arcy  led  her  gently  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 
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'*  I  am  so  very  miserable/'  said  Violet ;  "  but 
yod  are  not  going  to  leave  me  for  ever? — 
Burely  I  have  been  dreaming  that  T* 

•'  My  darling  love,  forgive  me,"  answered 
D'Arcy.  "  When  you  think  of  me  hereafter, 
it  must  not  be  in  anger ;  and  do  not  think  of 
me — I  do  not  ask  it,  love.  Be  happy,  if  you 
can :  it  will  render  me,  perhaps,  less  wretched. 
You  see,  Violet,  I  am  not  so  bad,"  continued 
lyArcy,  trying  to  smile,  and  he  kissed  her 
hands  fervently ;  and  then,  before  she  was 
aware  of  his  intention,  he  quitted  the  room. 

But  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  him, 
Violet  W()odville  cried  out — "  Gone !"  and  a 
wild  scream  hovered  upon  her  lips.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  a  degree  of  sorrow  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  words  or  with  tears  ; 
her  utterance  was  choked,  and  stiffing  sobs 
were  heaving  her  bosom  with  their  bursting 
throes.  She  flung  herself  upon  the  floor,  and 
would  have  died  then,  for  hers  was  the  grief 
that  brings  recklessness  of  all  things  else  in 
ihe  world ; — ^her  despair  was  infinite !  D' Arcy 
was  gone !  Oh,  what  a  burden  life  seemed ! 
and  how  frantic  was  that  wretchedness,  unable 
to  struggle  with  such  an  excess  of  grief ! 
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It  vas  each  a  helpless,  iiopeless  sorrow-^to 
see  no  more  the  cherisked  olject  of  her  deep 
aSection!  Hie  darkness  of  a  grave  would 
have  seemed  less  appalKng  than  this  curtain 
of  woe  cast  over  all  that  so  feeling  a  heart  held 
most  dear. 

To  live  but  for  one,  \o  dream  of  him,  to 
speak  of  him  with  raptnre,  to  thrill  when  the 
music  oF  his  name  is  heard,  to  know  what 
heaven  is  in  his  presence ;  to  exist  hj  his 
remembrance,  to  listen  for  his  very  breath» 
because  his  breathing  is  more  to  your  exisir 
ence  than  your  own;  to  worship)  his  faults, 
to  know  them,  and  to  love  them  with  infiettua- 
tion;  to  devote  your  whole  nature,  your  aspi- 
rations, your  hopes,  your  thoughts,  your  whole 
BOfult — to  sunender  all,  to  cast  all  at  the  shrine 
of  one  object,  and  to  know  that  suddenly  it  is 
withdrawn  from  you,  and  you  may  never  see  it 
more;— oh,  reader,  if  thou  hast  been  «pM«d 
such  an  anguish,  think  not  that  thy  burden  in 
fife  has  been  great, — be  not  misled,  ^fermite 
not  your  alBictions,  or  rashly  compare  tlMn 
with  sndi  as  these.  In  m  different  sphne, 
with  BMire  resources,  with  companioBs  mm 
suitable  to  her,-— wfth  adaarera,  wilii 
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wfth  society,  mate  fitted  to  a  Hniid  like  hen, 
whidi  roee  above  its  i|^»e  of  artion,  VioIeC 
WoodTiUe  would  not  liave  ezp»ienood  the 
intense  and   overwhelming   sentiment  which 
jiiiqpwrecked  her  Iiappineas  so  utterly.     She 
wnld  have  had  mare  causes  to  distract  I^r 
attenticm ;  die  greater  variety,  and  the  mare 
ijjfwdid  cjrcnmstanrps  of  her  existeiice,  would 
Junre  stood  in  the  way  of  the  single^iearted- 
ness  of  her  passion.    That,  in  higher  life, 
rfEpctifflQS  like  hers  ace  formed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  hvi  the  great  world  exercises  a  conn 
oiand  over  those  who  live  in  it,  which  it  never 
.ndinqiiishes.     We  may  hate  it,  despise  it ;  we 
often  do,  but,  though  we  would  abandon  it,  the 
wadd  will  ding  to  us ;  and  with  an  iron  sway, 
and  ofien,  perhaps,  Ji  wholesome  one,  it  grap^ 
pies  with  onr  best  and  our  worst  feelings. 
Wefear  its  irony,  we  bo  dread  its  pity,  we  dare 
not  be  unlike  all  others, — for  who  is  exempt 
froBL  yeaiaing  to  seem  as  he  sees  all  others 
mte,  to  nyoice  sometimei  hke  his  fettows?  and 
asiety^  ibe  world's  Tsriety,  when  we  are  so 
•Jtoflted  that  we  fitU  in  with  it,  comes  betwixt 
as  and  that  vivid,  overpowering,  uncaring  de- 
voti<m  which  rages  and  devours  the  springs  of 
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ilsdfi  wlien  it  finds  a  home  in  a])osom  like 
Violet  Woodvitte*8,  not  countetbalanced  1)^ 
the  ten  thonsand  erents  of  la  more  selfish 
existenee, 

Vtoa\  the  relatiye  positions  of  Violet  Wood-* 
viUe  and  her  lover,  aU  that  more  immediately 
oonoemed  her  and  the  occurrenoes  of  italj 
life,  had  become  either  cireumstanees  of  lio 
import,  or  grievously  irksome;  they  were  3Eiot 
in  common  with  D'Arcy,  and  she  could  find 
nothing  to  destroy  the  spell  that  was  gather** 
ing  round  her.  Violet  literally  liked  Loid 
Stanmoie,  at  hist,  only  because  he  lived  in  th^ 
same  set,  and  was  one  of  those  with  whom 
D*Arcy  associated. 

It  is  always  bad  enough,  under  the  best 
auspices,  to  lose  at  last  a  happiness  we  have 
created  for  pursdves,  and  in  which  we  are 
blindly  trusting — ''  Perdre  un  bonheur  reve, 
renoncer  a  tout  un  avenir,  est  une  souffirance 
plus  aigue  que  celle  causee  par  la  mine  d'nne 
felicite  ressentie,  quelque  complete  qu'elle  ait 
ete."*  And  then,  too,  when  we  are  youngs 
we  have  so  much  to  give,  so  much  energy  to 
prostrate  at  the  altar  of  our  misery !    Violet's 
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^^tii:iii>  mthotit  kn&^^^  security,  bad  ab^ 
i}uir6d  that  sleepy,  confiding  bdief  in  the  du- 
ration of  happiness,  such  as  it  was>  on  whicU 
we  all  rely,  more  or  less.  This  reliance  is'  pak*t 
or  ottr  nature,  and  forms,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
oneof  itsl  myst^esl        • 

**ll  n'y  a  point  de  hasard ;  tout  est  ei^p6)*aiicei 
Bik punHion,  otipretoyance;  oh  t^compense/' •• 
-  The  lamps  were  Hghted^  and  U  was'  qtfite 
intk  when  D'Arcy  left  the  housfe'  of  thd 
Woodtilles;  about  ten  doors  onwards  thii3 
street  was  intersected  by  another,  eind  for 
D'Arcy  to  pursue  his  way  it  was  necesisai*y  tb 
gO' over  the  cross-road. 

It  HO  happened  that  two  hack  cabs  were  at 
{his.  moment  disputing  the  pass  ;r  one  of  the 
drivers  conceived  his  vehicle  to  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  bad  driving  of  his  adversary,  and 
with  a  plentiful  flow  of  slang  they  were  black- 
guarding each  other  on  the  spot. 

•  *'  Hold  your  clapper,  there,  and  don't  kick 
Up  no  bobbery  with  me,  or'  I'll  dish  your  prad 
nicely  for  you,  my  boy;  don't  give  me  your 
elankers,  and  sneak  on,  I  say." 

*  Voltaire.' 
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Tte  rejoiiider  being  much  to  the  same  pur^ 
port^  tkere  ueemedi  little  chanee  of  a  peaceable 
termination  of  the  dispute. 

At  this  moment  D* Arcj's  attention  was  for- 
cibly called  to  the  disturbance,  and  in  an  im- 
perious tone  he  desired  the  drivers  to  move 
outt  of  the  way,  in  order  that  he  might;  pass ; 
at  the  same  minute  a  man^  who  was  being 
driven  in  one  of  the  vehicles,  put  forth  his 
head,  and  mingled  his  remonstrances  against 
this  stoppage  ik  the  street. 
■  "  Settle  your  quarrels  as  you  will,  but  if  you 
don't  drive  me  on,  I  will  give  you  both  over  to 
the  police.  Did  not  I  tell  you  I  had  not  a 
a  minute  to  lose?  drive  me  to  the  Burlington 
directh/,'*  exclaimed  the  inmate  of  tite  cab, 
most  vehemenfly. 

**  Very  well.  Sir,  you  shall  be  bang  up  in  a 
crack,  only  I  a*n*^t  such  a  woolly  crown  to  let 
that  'ere  yelping  whisker-splitter  think  as  I 
Hm  to  be  bammed  because  he  is  more  up  in 
the  stimiips  than  I,  and  I  am  Uowed  if  I 
don't—" 

'^  How  long,  Sir,  am  I  to  be  detained  here 
by  your  drunken  quarrel  ?  "  cried  D' Arcy,  with 
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an  angry  burst  of  passion.     The  scene^  so  out 

ol  harmony  with  his  feelings^  made  him  give 
way  to  his  temper. 

*'  Mr.  D'Arcy  it  certainly  is,"  said  the  un- 
lucky inside  passenger  of  the  cab^  as  the  light 
of  the  lamp  fell  upon  D'Arcy's  face.  His  re- 
cognizer, however,  did  not  appear  well  known 
to  D'Arcy,  or  at  all  events  he  walked  on  with- 
out acknowledging  him.  He  had  matters  of 
business  to  transact,  and,  late  as  the  hour  was, 
D'Arcy  felt  they  must  be  concluded  before 
the  morning ;  and  in  order  to  write  letters^  he 
went  to  the  Travellers'. 


(-  •  5&  r  ) 
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'*  Untaught  the  useful  lessons  sadly,  giyen  ,    * 

By  that'  time-honoured  sage — Adversity, 
The  rash,  impetaousy  and  misguided  youdi-  • 
Resents  at  once  the  slightest  injury — 
Usipindfid  of  Uie  cdni»quences,  seeks  tevehge-^ 
Repenting,  when  too  late,  the  deadly  evils  -  ' 

Wrought  by  the  pride  that  brooks  not  contradiction/' 

"  DnelSi  to  be  respected,  must  be  fatal: 
I  am  not  bloody-minded,  but  I  hate  all 
Paraide  of  valoui^^playiiig  with  edged  tools. 
The  scorn  of  brave  men,  and  the  boast  of  fools* 
There  may  be  an  exception ;  but  at  school 
We  learn  that  thec^cceptien  proves  the  rule." 

Anon. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  previous  to 
P'Arcy*s  intended  departoce^  Lord  Stamnor^ 
was  sitting  in  a  room  in  the  Burlington  HoteL 
|Iis  cabriolet  had  been  ws^ting  in  the  ^reet 
some  time;  he  was  going  to  join  a  party  of  his 
friends  who  were  dining  at  Bichmond,  and  he 
]i;new>  although  it  was  then  nine  o*clock,  that 
ke  was  still  likely  to  find  them  not  dispeissed* 
For  the  twentieth  time  within  the  last  hour 
Lord  Stanmore  rang  the  bell  violently. 
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*'Is  my  servant  not  yet  returned?"  he  de- 
manded of  the  waiter. 

''  No^  my  Lord — stay,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  hear 
his  voice  on  the  stairs  now; — ^Mr.  Cramp  is 
here,  my  Lord/',  said  t]iei  waiter,  making  way 
for  a  very  smart  gentleman  in  pumps  bespat* 
tered  with  mud,  a  blue  and  silver  waistcoat, 
with  a  gold  chain  and  a  frock-coat,  some  inches 
shorter  in  the  skirt  than  most  other  people's : 
his  disordered  hair,  the  moisture  on  Mr. 
Cramp  s  face,  and  his  hurried  gait,  did  not 
quite  correspond  with  his  degage  toilette,  and 
he  commenced  making  eiiseuses  for  not  being 
within  at  an  earlier  hour. 

''  Sir !"  exclaimed  Lord  Stanmore  in  an  an- 
gry tone  (liis  temper  was  not  as  docile  as  it 
u$ed  to  be)— **^  Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  mty 
being  detained  here  because  you  choose  t6 
disobey  my  orders  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord^  it  has  been 
owing  to.an  haceident,  my  Lord,  intirely.'* 
■  .  '^Nonsense!  I  told  you  to  be  here  by  eight 
•i'clock;  you  knew  I  wanted  those  cigars;  this 
i&  the  second  time,  but  it  shall  be  the  Ia8t>  that 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  getting  those 
cursed  cigars,  owing  to  your  ill  conduct.' 

D  3 
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got  into  a  cabriolet,  and  aaothev  driwer  van 
agtiwit  tke  wkselof  iha Mb,  aoid  Aere>wto  fl( 
Hsfgott.''    Lord  StaniMte  made  n  g^stare^^ 

inpatieM^ 

^  I  doa'l  believe  jm.  King  the  cigars,  if 
yoapkaic^  now.*' 

^CeitaiiilyyinyLord;  bail  faopeyoarLoid- 
ahip  will  be  good  enough  to  credit  my  word; 
if  not»  there's  Mr  d'Arcy,  my  Lord,  and  ha 
aawme.*' 

''Mr.  d^Arcy  is  not  in  London.'' 
'  **  Ho  i«»  indeed,  my  Lovd ;  I  saw  him ;  yoat 
Lordship  can  ask  him,"  eontinned  Mr.  Cramp, 
disappearing  in  search  of  the  e^^ars.  On  his 
letnixiirith  them  he  lepoaited  to  Lord  Staa- 
mere  that  Mr.  d'Arcy  woidd  Tondli  for  US' 
story  not  being  a  fidnicated  excuse.  *'Itwss 
just  up  at  Bayswater,  my  Lord,  ivfaere  I  haw 
been  sometimes  withmessagea  that  your  Lord- 
ship tvas  particular  in,  to  Mnk  Woodville,  my 
Lord" 

'  ''And  yon  did  not  see  Mr.  d'Arcy  there^ 
sir?"  asked  Lord  Stanmoie,  mth  a  low  voice 
and  a  flashing  eye. 

"  Yes,  it  was  not  above  fifty  yards  from  their 


tam^^  Hr.  Crttmp  eagerly  repUed,  *^  when 
tftese  druBken  fcUows  set  up  a  low;  and  I 
iMked  otttfor^e  police^  wliiK&Aade  raentK 
tie^*  Mv.  d'Acsjr  eoniiig  odt  «f  Ifr.  Wood^ 
vine's ;  I  <£d  not.  Imow  it  was  him  M  flrtirt»  til 
llneMd  hisToioe  speaking  to  tiier  caib*«iM  to 
let  him  pass;  he  will  zemember  it»  I  am  uvkt^ 
vtf  Lord^  and  wiU  jisitifytiie  to  your  Lordship.** 

^  Are  yon  ponitive  Ukat  you  saw  Mr.  d*Arcy 
e(»iiing^ottt  of  the  WoodirilW  house?*'' 

«*^I  am  foil  poflitiye  of  it,  my  Lord;  if  your 
LorcMiip  think,  for  the  sake  of  hexcuse,  I 
would  teH   you   a  fidsehood,  why  Aen,  my 

Lofdy ?'  said  Mr.  Crsmip,  dfawing  himsctf 

up  in  a  dignified  attitude. 

"  I  sdionld  like  to  know  how  it  is/*  (Lord 
Stanmore  was  tryiuj^  to  speak  calmly,)  ^it 
only  being  onee,  certainly  not  oftener,  that  I 
aent  you  with  a  messs^  to  Mr.  WoocTville,  and 
it  is  long  ago,  you  should  remember  so  rery 
wdl  whkdi  of  those  houses  bcdonged  to  the 
family— 4t  dusk,  too,  and  when  you  were  not 
near  eaaugh  to  read  the  numbers  T* 

^Oh,  mf  Lord,  why  it  did  so  happen  that  I . 
knew  the  house  particuktrly  wett,  because  I 
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took.tlio  gtoiJLse  yoxatJjat^iap  s&skt^lmifnsrjf 
rammng  to  Mr.  WoodUnUeriHty  bttsm^mnla^f^m 
that  direction,  and  John  waS':intt;gBeat'iMKi9: 
mboat^ a  litlfe  matter  of  his  oivm;^ .sou  asfl  ^as 
-going  iihat  waj^^to hkceommodatie iani^htbak 
the  grbuse  into  iho  honmibais  i«ith  nie>  Btti-gol 
out  and  left  it  myself  9I  Mr.  Wo(d:Tille*s^  by 
wfaioh  wayl  hiq^peoied  to  know.  Ihe^ .house 
afjajn;  it  is  a  hindtation  rofie*wood  painted 
door)  all  the  other  doors  ana  liferent*:  Mv. 
Woodvflle  was  not  at  home  or  his  ladj;  henly 
Miss  WoodviUo;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WoodHlle 
was  gone  out  for  the  whole  day,  the  woman 
ssid  that  let  me  in,  and  that  Ihey  was  tiot  to 
be  home  till  very  late;  and  that  was  true^  f<M: 
I  met  them,  both  in  a  bne^horse  gig  here' in 
Park  Lane  not  ten  minutes  back.*' 
**  What,  after  you  saw  Mr.  d*Atcy  V* 
''Oh,  Mr.  d'Arcy  must  hare  been  gone  on 
his  way  for  half  an  hour  befoire  I  got  to  Park 
Lane,  for  when  the  man  did  pretend  to  be 
driving  mc  on,  the  other  fdlow  he  had  quar-. 
relied  with  raced  after  him,  and  so  then  I 
jumped  out  and  called  the  poUce,  and  ■  •  ** 
''  That's  enough :  you  are,  however,  clear  in 
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inwittg  made  no  mistake  about  Mr*  d'Aoriy?'* 
repeated  Loid  Staninope^  io  an  accent  tliatinraa 
alaiOBt  tiemalous. 

i/f*  The  lamp  fiell  onlitefiEueey  mylxnrd^  looidd 
JuBltriake  a  lienror>aiid>lli£ard  liisvdce*  t^ 
isg  tiie  men  to  -get  outof  hiAvmy*  iF^yota* 
IjQidahip's'cabricdet  to  wait?*' 

**  Noy  .tend'  k  away-^tay--*yesi  let  it  vait:"- 
ij   Iniibout  half  an  honr  JjossA StanmoTe < gaire 
.o|4ers  for  hte  gtoomtd  drive  .with  a  letterto 
Streets  and* to  wait  forJ^e.answicr. 
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The  ktter  was  direwted  to  Q.  d^Arcf  ,  Esql 
,'  The  gtoom  soon  returned^  saying  he  had 
.left  tlus  letter,  that  Mr.  d* Artsy  waa  not  yet 
ecnne  in,  that  his  servant  expeeted  him  to  be 
.late>  as  he  was  going  to  set  off  for  abroad  nett 
day  at  six  o'clock,  and  had:  a  great  many  things 
to  do  which  would  occupy  him  in  different 
-parts  of  the.town» 

*^  Abroad — agoing  abroad  f'  said  Lord  Sta4- 
more^  thoughtfuUy. 

''Yes,  my  Lord»  so  his  servant  said." 
"  Oh^  you  must  have  misunderstood  him." 
**  Ho,  my  Lord ;  and  there  was  nothing  but 
portmanteaus  and  packages  in  the  passage, 
and  tradespeople.    There  was  Mr.  Occult,  as 
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ur  yoiir  liordfihip^fl  taator^  and  a  mam  viridi 
Hmdy-mibber  doaksr  it  ssemod  like  ffsbag 
somewhere  in  a  sudden." 

^  To-morrow^  at -six  o'doek?'' 

«<  YeiE^  my  Lord,  die  senranlr  siidso;  it  Vfm 
Mr.  d'Arcy's  ow&  valley  I  sow/' 

*'  Umph !  you  may  go^  drive  my  cab  tmmd: 
be  in  tiie-  iv»3r  wfth  it,  if  you  are  wanted/* 

Left  alone.  Lord  Stanmore  remained  lo^  in 
lefleetion.  He  considered  for  a  long  time^  ami 
several  townr  his  hand  was  upoft  the  beU;  but  he 
did  not  qiaite  poll  it  At  length  he  cBd  pall  it, 
andseot  for  his  cab.  He  left  the  hotel,  leafdng 
HGord  where  he  was  going,  scad  that  if  any  let^ 
ter  should  come  for  him-  it  must  be  brought  to* 
him  immediately. 

About  one  in  the  morning  D'Arcy  returned 
tlo  his  lodgings.  The  passage  gave  nearly 
all  the  evidence  of  the  departure  that  Lord 
Stanmore'a  groom  had  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed ;  only  "  Mr.  Occult  and  the  Hintfy- 
rubber"  gentlemen,  and  several  more  of  that 
species,  had  given  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
nnpatience;  and  instead  of  tiiemselves,  their 
fotemen:  were  itt  waiting  as  their  represeuta- 
fives. 


-H 


-  lyAgcfn  ta1>lcs  wete^  stiewed  mill  kMen 
fbrtBoedwi^  wafem;  wkfle  bcnes  sod  kallieni- 
eases  covered  tlie  floor. 

Wiih  a  tired  hand  he  prMeeded  to  opea 
aoBBe  of  tlnese  waJbr«d  misnrreB-^liiat  is- to  asy, 
bills;  and  to  listen,,  or  to  appear  to  luten,  to 
tiie  deteikftoE  fai»  servant:  ^'I  will  Hgbt  the 
lamp.  Sit — ^Mr.  Occult  has  leftlus  aeeewil  wt& 
vo,  and  I  have  pniBGdsed  to  g;Lve  it  to<  you — 
and  Mr«  Spring  said  he  had  made  some  litflv 
xepaiss  to  the  ease  of  yotar  new  gun,.  Six,  that 
were  not  in  the  lHll,.he  thought.  Sir; — and  I 
took  the  lM>x.ik)  have  the  Bramali's  lock  pat.*-* 
Will  you  have  something.  Sir  Y'  asked  D'Arcy'a 
servant,  interrupting  himseli 

'^ Something !     What?"  answered  D'Arcy, 

sternly., 

.   "  You  look  BO  ill,  Sir,  I  thought  you  were 

fatigued.  Sir." 

^'  Oh !  go  on — did  you  go  to  the  right  watch'* 
maker's!" 

"  Yes,  Sir — but  he  says  he  ought  to  be  keep^ 
iag  the  watch  a  day  or  two,,  so  I  brought  it 
back;  and  I.  weait  to  Trenttd  and  Wurta, 
and^  they  axe  to  send  tiie  French  bookB  this 
evening,  and   if   they  were  not  able  to  get. 
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tliem, . th^y  will  forward  tiiem'to  j6u  by  tlie 
Foraga-offioe^  and  I  ealled  at  Andrews*  alxmt 
the  Quarterly,  mod  I  paid  the  bill  at  Hook* 
)iam's*<— Oh,  and  here  are  thc^  letter  covers. 
Sir,  and. I  hanre.seen  about  Ihe  patent  lamp; 
apd  1 1^  your  -message  at  TattersalTs,  miSi  sl' 
man  iheite  thai  I  know ;  and  I  have  been  about 
the  carriage,  and  spoke  to  Backer  as'  weH  as' 
Hobson — Mid  all  your  letters  and  not^s^  I  have 
seen  to  their  betng-  sent,  and — Oh,  Sir,  here 
is  a  letter  ffomr  Lord  Stanmore;  his  groom 
brought  it,  8ir,i  a  couple  of  hours  back.'* 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  D' Arcy,  and  with 
mrprise  and  impatience,  he  tore  off  the  en- 
velope and  began  reading. 

*'  Madame  Vestris  went  to  Calais  yesterday, 
so  I  left  the  note.  Sir ;  and  Lord  Arthur  is  not 
at  Enightsbridge^barracks.  Oh !  and  the  pis- 
tols are  ^11  right  now.  Sir;  and  here  is  the  bid 
road-book  I  have  found,  ^ir,  and  the  map  is 
not  torn  ;  and  all  the  other  things,  I  need  not 
gpve  you  the  trouble  of  mentioning  to  you,  but 
I  think  I  have  seen  to  nearly  every  thing — ^i 
n^entitfto  Bond-street  about  the  razors  and-^''' 

^'  Leave  me,  Howell/ now/'  sadd  D'Arcy,  '*^^I' 
have  something  to  attend  to." 


,~  **  Yes^Sif/'  an^wexed  Hawdl ;  but  lie'was at< 
^li€^  to^  bis  Hiasteti  and  lug  worn  appearaned 
Btill  attracted  hia  notice  ail  he  left  the  xoom. 

..There  waa  nothing  ^ery  refilodUg  in  ^ha 

letter .  D'Arcy  had  just  opened^     It  wa9  a 

<^aa:ge  made   by  Lord   Stanmare^   aocasing^ 

^im  of  havifig  brpken  his  prnmise  in  agaua 

attempting  to  soq  Miss  Weodvillo,  and  eaft< 

¥^g  ^P9^  bim«  if  he  qouM,  to  deny  it.    Ikl 

conclusion^  he  declared  himself  veady  to  giva 

tjtie  satisfsi^tion  of  a  gentleman,'  should  D! Arcy'^ 

think   proper   to  resent,  his  present  mtoB«t 

ferenqe..    It  yras,  in  shorts  a  most  angry  letter, 

couched  in  the  cold  language  of  one.trying-not 

to  appear  angry.    If  any  man.  could  read  with 

perfect  calmness  a  sun^mons  l^Le/this  to  Hfe  or 

dedfth^  ^  ^t  might,  be»  that  man.  was  George 

d'Arcy.    He  was  endowed  with^  both*  physiicaV 

and  mon4  <:ourage.  to  a  most  unusual  extcmt,: 

and  wap  incapable  of  a.ne^ous  pang.    In  fact, 

so. well  lyas S'Aixsy  aware  of  his  own.nen^s^ 

ajnd  his  n^oral  inaccessibility  to.foar,  that  he. 

rather.felt  himself  gifted  mth  an  undue  adran- 

tageovier  his  fellow*men> of  whichhe  would not- 

for«  the  world  have  boasted;  and  now,  at  this 
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BKBnent,  he  felt  careless  c^  liS»,  so<tktttrthrae  iras 
BD  bssitstien  m  his  proeeedings^  as  there  ni^ 
have  been  at  a  ksppm  period.  He  wrote  two 
Bates^  one  to  Lord  Staiunore,  stating,  %t  few 
woida,  liiat  hia  depaitiire  <m  tibat  ntonnng 
eodid  not  be  delayed,  that  he  had  no  dotibt  of 
botii  being  able  to  find  seeonds ;  and  requested 
LMtd  Stanmore  to  meet  him  at  five  o'clodc: 
I>' Arey  nanved  die<  spot.  The  ether  note  w» 
to  a  friend,  an  aoqaiULntance  raliher — to  ask 
hinv  to  be  his  aeoond.  These  duf^otchei^ 
"D^Atey  threw  himself  npon  a  couch»  desired 
the  light  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  he  Hiight 
not  be  disturbed  fbr  eve  boor. 

His  ordeia  were  obeyed :  at  the  expiratioB  6f 
the  hour  Howell  entered  the  room. 

^  Oh !"  exclaiaied  I^Arcy,  passing  las  hand 
across  his  bro\i^  '*  Bring  me  a  light ;  and  now 
for  the  letter  you  have  in  your  hand.'* 

.  D*  Arcy  read  it — it  was  ft&ni'  Lord  Stanmore, 
wha  promffied  to  find  a  second,  if  possible,  s<r 
fl6  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the  ho«r  D^Arcy 
required,  £ve  a^doek— ^it  was  then  holf-paat 
tiu?ee*- 

.  ^  Gret  me  some  fresh  ink,"  said  D'Arcy.    ''  H 
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ttsy  one  asks  ibr  vss,  Aaw  kim  up  You  vasf 
fo>  iofbed».Ho«ril>  ob^  kaye  wosd  to  nioBil 
•Bj  ime,  mitiL  sonur  tMivaiuIr  fadow.** 
^.  D^Aiejr  haai  few  near  xelatiDns;.  tfaeie  vamnao 
IBoflier^  &t]iief ,  or  brotftser,  to  wliom  to  bequeatik 
ids:  final  jmymtiions^  or  to  wliose  ten^rnaas 
bedesarediteiraaice  s  last  appeal:  bat  he  had 
aeme  frienda.  He  migiit  be  ineliaed  at  Aia 
moasumb  to  valae'  friendship .  Hghily;  Ahaoat 
Ik:  most  iniiinate  friend  had  requested  to  have 
file  €qpfpo±tumty  of  shootiag  Mm  that  verj 
arannng.  jyAxcj  wrote  ddy  two  letteia,  oae 
of  bosisiass,  and  one  to  Violet  WoodTille.-^ 
These  were  only  to  be  sent  in  case  of  his  deaths 
A  servant  ushered  in  Sir  Lewis  G^ 

The  table  at  which  D>  Arcy  wrote  wte  lit- 
taoed  with  papers.  Not  choosing  that  the  ad* 
dvesa  of  the  letter  to  Violet  should  fall  under 
the  eye  of  a  strangen  he  had  intended  to  in- 
elose  k  in  aaenvdbpe,  addressed  to  Howetl>  oai 
whom  he  could  depcsd^widi  directions  &r  its 
ddybrerasee  only  ia  case  ckF  his  deadi.  But^  on 
the  abrapt.  entrance  ef  Sir  Lewis  G.  (for  the 
servant  remembered  DArcy's  orders^  that  how- 
ever late!,  stay  oae  asking  foft  Urn  waa  to  be 
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adimttcd),  D'Arcy  caoght  up  the  letter  tor 
Violet,  as  he  thonght>  and  hastily  put  it^  under' 
its  cover.  At  the  same  instant,  his  eye  fell  upotr 
the  imntite-hand  of  his  watch,  which  lay  1>efor6 
Inm :  he  saw  it  was  past  four ;  he  felt  he  had  no 
time  to  lose-^he  scaled  the  envelope,  and  did* 
not  discover,  that  insti^i^d  of  inclosing  the  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Woodville,  he  had  taken  tip 
another  which  he  had  written  in  the  morning- 
to  fl^  flnend  at  Doncaster,  and  which  he  had 
f<^gotten  altogether;  it  was  sealed — he  did 
iM>t,  at  the  instant,  take  the  unnecessary  pre- 
caution, as   he  conceived,  of   examining  the 
address. 

"  Mr.  d' Arcy,'*  said  Sir  Lewis,  ^  you  are  ac- 
quainted, I  know,  with  the  nature  of  the  errand 
upon  which  I  am  come ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  unhappy  quarrel,  and,  in  fulfilling 
the  part  which  Lord  Stanmore  hais  imposed 
upon  me,  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  the 
bearer  of  some  explanation.** 

**I  am  much  obliged,"  said  D*Arcy,  inter- 
rupting him ;  "  but  in  this  instance  there  can 
be  no  explanation.  The  aggression  was  made 
by  Lord  Stanmore.     I,  however,  am  the  of- 
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fended  party>  to  a  greater  exteBt  than  he  ootk* 
ceivQs  hiiQself  to  be — ^so  that  it  i»  impossible  to 
s/ettle  this  dispute  but  in.oue  way.  I  hare 
^yriiteii  to  Charles  Croftou^  to  ask  him  to  he 
ipy  secoud.  I  know  he  is  iu  town,  for  I  met 
l|im  last  evemug ;  but.  there  is  so  little  time. 
Have  yoA  pistols.  Sir  liowis  ?" 

This  question  Sir  Lewis  answered  in  the  af*^ 
firmative. 
:  "  That  will  do— I  told  Crofton  to  prociire 
them,  and  I  fear  it  is  that  which  is  delaying^ 
him.  Stay,  I  hear  him  now. — Crofton,"  said 
D'Arcy,  advancing  towards  a  handsome  youthi 
who  had  entered  the  room,  "  that*s  a  good  teh 
low — ^I'U  do  as  much  for  you  another  time.*' 

"  I  see,"  said  Sir  Lewis, "  I  have  only  to 
t^ke  my  leave.  Mr,  d'Arcy,  you  will  find  my 
principal  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  youTselfT<- 
at  least,  if  he  should  not  be  exact,  it  will  not 
be  his  fault." 

"  Oh,  Stanmore  will  be  there.  Sir  Lewis ;  I 
would  have  ^ven  him  longer  time,  but  I  am 
under  orders  to  leave  England,  and  no  excuse 
for  my  delay  would  be  received  at  the  Foreign- 
office,  as  I  could  not  give  the  real  one.    Per** 
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hapB  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  explam  %kit 
4o  Lord  Stanmore  ? '' 

"  Certainly/'  and,  bowing.  Sir  Ijewis  left  the 
room. 

''^My  dear  D'Arcy,"  said  Crofton,  '-'what 
haive  yon  been  quarrelling  about  ?" 

•"  I  cannot  very  well  tell  you — but  I  think 
Stanmore  is  in  tibe  wrong.  However,  I  cannot 
explain.  I  never  was  so  sorry  for  any  business 
in  my  life.  Oh — ^but  you  do  not  mind  being 
my  second,  Crofton  ?" 

"  Mind !  I  would  do  it  for  you  every  day  in 
the  week,  if  you  asked  me,  D'Arcy ;  but  you 
aad  Stanni<»-e  were  such  allies^ — something 
could  be  doiK  to  prevent——" 

"  No,  and  for  that  very  reason,  when  fiiends 
quarrel,  you  are  quite  sure  the  quarrel  is  an 
irreconcileable  one.  When  I  have  fought  with' 
Stanmore,  I  may  like  him  better  than  I  do  at 
this  moment — but  fight  him  I  must.  Oood 
God !  I  have  fcvgotten  to  order  Tny  cab — ^we 
dball  be  late — ^never  mind,  we  may  meet  with 
a  coach:  that  chance  is  better  than  waiting. 
Crofton,  we  must  be  off." 

To  avoid  giving  rise  to  suspkion,  the  tfh 
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frienik  wqibX  oist  of  the  house  by  means  of 
D'Arcy's  key.  and  mth  rapid  steps  pursued 
their  way  to . 

The  grey  mist  of  a  September  morning  was 
still  perceptible  in  the  atmosph^e>  and  there 
is,  eyen  in  the  vicinity  of  London^  a  fresfaoess 
and  sweetness  in  the  air,  at  that  early  hour, 
fwhich  is  not  in  accordance  with  ugly  imdertak- 
tngs  of  any  sort;  I  think  at  early  dawn  it  always 
oieems  as  if  the  day  were  still  too  young  to  be 
^ving  birth  to  deeds  of  eviL  However,  these 
£Et^dieus  observations  probably  did  not  enter 
the  minds  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  were 
assembled — some  to  shoot  at  each  other,  and 
the  others  to  aid  and  abet  them  in  so  doing. 

XiOtd  Stanmoic  had  been  thinking  of  his 
wck  mother,  and  of  her  doting  affection  for 
him.  He  had  many  near  relations  besides  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  and  though  he  had  met 
with  o&nces,  he  was  more  angry  with  the 
wxadd  than  hating  it.  His  conscience^  too,  told 
him  that  he  had  been  precipitate  in  the  word- 
ing, at  least,  of  his  letter  to  D*  Arcy.  Since  he 
had  hemrd  of  his  intended  departure  for  the 
X^mstiaieat,  he  could  not  fed  certain  how  tat 
his  former  friend  might  be  guilty,  and  whedmr 
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he  was  justifiable  or  not  in  wishing  to  take  ft 
hust  adieu  of  the  Woodvilles.  D'Arcy  had 
been  his  greatest  fiiend^  and  now  he  was  on 
the  point  of  a  hostile  meeting  with  him. 

liord  Stanmbre  was  impetuous  and  spoiled, 
though  noble  and  generous  at  the  same  time : 
the  more  he  feared  he  might  be  wrong,  the 
more  he  desired  to  assure  himself  he  was  in 
the  right ;  and  when  he  beheld  D' Arcy,  he 
was  obliged  to  redouble  his  inward  re-assur« 
ances>  for  he  feared  lest  his  arm  should  shake 
when  he  held  the  weapon  that  might  deprive 
his  friend  of  existence.  "  I  will  not  fire  in  the 
air/'  said  Lord  Stanmore  to  himself^  ^^  but  I 
will  purposely  miss  my  aim." 

The  seconds  measured  the  usual  twelve 
paces,  and  placed  their  principals  on  the 
ground. 

D'Arcy  was  thoughtful.  '^  If  I  fall,"  said 
he,  inwardly,  "  I  should  like  this  matter  ex- 
plained to  Stanmore :  he  thinks  I  have  broken 
my  word." 

''  Arc  you  ready,  D'Arcy  ?"  asked  Crofton. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  they  were  tofire 
together,  at  a  given  signal,  taking  aim  before- 
hand, or  not,  as  they  pleased. 
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.       ...         ..         .......  ( 

^  Lorcl  Stanmore  raised  his  pistol  carelessly, 
wishing  to  miss  his  antagonist.    D'Aroy,  on. 
{he  contrary,  deliberately  pointed  his  weapon^ 
at  the  heart  of  his  opponent.  ? 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  for  he  was  either, 
barbiarously    or    ostentatiously  ^  levelling    hi» 
pistol  with  a  murderous  precision.     The  in- 
stant  they  stood  thus  proved  sufficient  to  show, 
their  positions   to  Crofton,  who   was  a  very, 
young  man,    and    to    induce    him   to  .break, 
through  all  rules,  and  to  obey  thg  .impulse  of, 
his  heart,  by  rushing  up  to  D'Arcy..and  ex-, 
claiming,  in  an  under  tone-^ 
'  ^  Stanmore  is  evidently  not  aiming  at  you, 
D'Arcy ;  are  you  bent  on  hitting  him  ?" 
*'  You  will  see,'*  was  D' Arcy's  brief  reply. 
Crofton  regained  his  ground,  and  the  signal 
for  firing  wa^  immediately  given. 

The  time  it  took  for  Crofton  to  speak  to 
D'Arcy  was  the  affair  of  an  instant,  but  it  had 
disarranged  Lord  Stanmore's  aim — ^his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  at  a  moment  too  critical,  ^nd 
-when  the  rapidly-given  signal  was  made,  hia 
hand  proved  unsteady,  and,  unaccountably  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  he  shot  D' Arcy  in  the  side. 
D'Arcy  was  likely  to  prove  more  exact  in 
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executing  hk  intentions;  Lord  Stanmore  was 
younger*  more  inexperienced^  and  swayed  by 
softer  feelings;  D'Arcy  was  a  practised  shot; 
he  had  before  fought  a  duel,  and  his  mind  was 
previously  more  resolved,  his  sentiments  more 
harshly  strung.  So>  when  he  £red  in  the  air, 
much  as  it  was  at  variance  with  his  demonstra* 
tions  one  second  previously,  there  was  no  rea* 
son  to  conclude  that  his  design  had  been 
changed  at  the  moment  of  its  execution. 

*'  My  woimd  is  not  dangerous/*  were 
D'Arcy's  first  words  to  Crofton  and  Lord 
Stanmore. 

A  surgeon,  who  was  in  waiting  at  a  conve- 
nient distance,  was  called  for. 

*'  This  is  horrible !''  said  Loard  Stanmore, 
with  much  feeling;  "  and  God  is  my  witness  I 
did  not  mean  it :  and  you,  D'Arcy — you  fired 
in  the  air  V* 

**  I  meant  to  do  so/'  answered  D'Arcy; 
''  however,  you  have  not  hurt  me  much.  You 
moved  your  arm  when  Ciofibon  spoke  to  ine." 

The  surgeon  approadiedL,  and  examined  the 
wound. 

''  It  is  not  dangerous,  that  is,  it  may  not  b^'* 
said  he.    - 
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''Thank God  for  it!"  exclaimed  Lord  Stan- 
mere,  and  a  load  was  taken  off  his  mind. 

D' Arcy  was  too  weak  to  move  without  assist- 
ance ;  he  was  supported  to  the  surgeon's  car- 
riage, and  convej'ed  to  bis  lodgings,  and  thus 
ISoar  the  present  ended  his  departure  for  the 
cootinent. 

''  Your  going  up  to  D'Arcy  after  I  had 
given  the  first  signal  was  contrary  to  all  rulc>^ 
said  Sir  Lewis  to  Crofton^  as  they  walked  to 
their  respective  homes,  after  the  proceedings 
we  have  described. 

"  I  know  it  was/'  answered  Crofton,  "  but 
what  man  could  have  forborne  in  such  a  case  ? 
I  thought  the  devil  must  have  beeninD'Arcy, 
and  if  he  had  hit  Stanmore  he  would  have 
been  very  sorry  afterwards.  I  reaUy  thought 
he  was  under  some  delusion." 

^  I  believe  he  never  intended  otherwise  than 
as  he  did/'  rejoined  Sir  Lewis. 

''  Then  why  choose  to  assume  sudi  a  differ- 
ent appearance  T" 

**  I  don't  know.  D' Arcy  is  singular  some- 
times. I  think  he  was  very  angsy  with  Stan^ 
fttbre,  and  that  he  determined  to  exBq)erate 
if  he  could.    He  saw  direedy  that  Sataai- 
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more  was  not  going  to  shoot  him,  and  he 
would  give  him  no  encouragement  to  abstain.'' 

"  Well,  he  is  an  odd  fellow— D'Arcy." 

"  So  I  think,"  returned  Sir  Lewis,  as  he  and 
Crofton  separated  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

Violet  feigned  illness  the  day  following  the 
last  eventful  evening.  Mrs.  Hummings  aided 
her  in  this  deception,  for  that  excellent  woman 
felt  considerable  uneasiness  lest  the  Wood- 
villes  should  discover  her  having  so  easily 
admitted  Mr.  d'Arcy,  when  they  were  not  at 
home. 

"  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Camphor,  I  think," 
said  Mrs.  Woodville  to  her  husband ;  "  Violet 
seems  quite  ill." 

'*  You  had  much  better ;  but  she  wants 
change  of  air  more  than  old  Camphor.  I  must 
see  and  take  you  all  to  Bamsgate  or  to  Broad- 
stairs  ;  Margate  is  more  to  my  taste,  but " 

"  Oh,  Margate  is  so  very  vulgar !  Brighton 
is  the  only  place  to  my  fancy.  I  always  think 
all  other  sea-side  situations  disagree  with  me; 
the  air  is  too  keen,  and  my  lungs  yet  too  deli- 
cate with  being  on  the  stage." 

'^  Don't  talk  that  nonsense  to  me,  Lsetitia," 
«aid  Wobdvitle,  impatiently;  "  say  outright  at 
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once  that  Brighton  is  a  gay  placc^  and  that 
therefore  you  hke  it  better  than  Bamsgate  or 
Broadstairs.  I  ani  sure  I  don't  care — you  may 
have  it  your  own  way — only  Brighton  is  dearer. 
However,  I  hate  screwing.  So,  to  Brighton 
let  us  go.  Poor  Violet !  it  may  amuse  her  too. 
I  am  often  unhappy  now,  when  I  look  at  that 
child ;  she  is  not  as  she  used  to  be.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  not  a  gentleman  in  London  had  ever 
set  his  foot  in  my  house,"  continued  Wood- 
ville  with  a  sigh;  and  his  wife  hastened  to 
change  the  conversation ;  she  knew  that  it  was 
taking  a  turn  that  often  sufficed  to  sour  her 
husband's  temper  for  the  whole  day,  and  it 
was  almost  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
do  that. 

'*  I  think  Mr.  Dupas  will  go  also  to 
Brighton,  and  we  might  take  a  house  toge- 
ther, and  be  very  comfortable.  I  like  the 
West  CliflF." 

"  Have  you  sent  for  Mr.  Camphor  ?  " 

*^  Yes ; — I  am  sending,  that  is." 

•*  Do  it,  then,  or  I  shall  walk  to  Mr.  Cam- 
phor's myself,  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  thing 
done  in  this  house ;  what  a  dawdle  you  are ! 
The  child  is  ill,  and  you  just  talk  of  do'.ng  2l 
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thing  ;*  and  with  a  displeased  manner  Wood- 
Tille  quitted  the  room. 

When  Camphor  arrived,  he  proved  of  more 
use  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being,  for 
though  he  neither  knew  of,  nor  could  relieve, 
the  unhappiness  that  was  weighing  down  his 
young  patient,  still  he  discovered  that  she  was 
feverish  and  wanted  rest,  and  he  therefore 
gave  her  some  eflFervescent  draughts,  combin- 
ing an  opiate,  that  would  procure  her  a  couple 
of  hours  repose.  Her  room  was  darkened, 
and  Violet  was  left  alone,  by  Mr.  Camphor  s 
orders ;  and  under  the  influence  of  his  medi- 
cine she  fell  asleep.  In  about  two  hours  she 
awoke,  refreshed,  and  with  a  little  recovered 
energy, — enough,  at  least,  to  desire  to  get  up, 
and  to  assure  her  parents  she  was  better, — ^nay, 
quite  well. 

The  Woodvilles  were  engaged  this  evening 
to  drink  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Oc- 
tavian,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden. 
Woodville  desired  his  wife  to  go,  while  he  re- 
mained at  home, — ^Violet  urged  him  not;  and 
the  kindly  dispute  was  ended  by  Dupas,  who 
came  in  to  pay  his  usual  visit,  and  declared 
that  he  should  stay  with  Violet,  and  that,  as 
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she  was  not  well^  one  person's  society  would  be 
better  for  her  than  that  of  two.  Poor  Wood- 
Tille  made  many  an  inquiry  about  her  health, 
and  gazed  upon  his  child  with  the  most  earnest 
looks  of  solicitude. 

"  You  are  feverish  still,  my  poor  Uttle  dar- 
Ung,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand. 

"  No,  dear  father,"  answered  Violet,  heavily ; 
"  no,  I  am  much  better ; — go  with  my  mother, 
and  don't  think  of  me, — I  shall  be  so  well 
to-morrow." 

M.  Dupas  tried  to  amuse  Violet ;  he  talked 
to  her,  and  offered  to  read  out  to  her  '  Ad^le 
et  Theodore.'  This  offer  was  accepted  because 
it  saved  her  the  trouble  of  talking,  which  she 
felt  quite  unequal  to.  M.  Dupas  therefore 
emitted  from  his  lungs,  with  patient  unction, 
about  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis'  tiede  French  sentiment,  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  sigh.  Such  a  sigh !  a  low  and 
quivering  sigh ;  the  sigh  that  can  convey  such 
real  evidence  of  wretchedness. 

The  old  man  heard  it  with  a  beating  heart, 
for  he  was  shocked  with  the  conviction  of  the 
great  unhappiness  of  one  so  dear  to  him.  He 
turned  round  and  beheld  Violet  Woodville 
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leaning  with  her  arm  upon  the  table.  Her  facej 
rented  on  her  band^  and  was  turned  from  him ; 
but  there  was  sadness  in  her  very  attitude^ 
find  she  was  so  abstracted  that  she  did  not 
even  iake  notice  of  the  pause  in  his  reading. 

Dupas  waited,  in  order  to  see  whether  she 
would  not  speak;  but  his  silence  occasioned 
no  observation,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
his  pupil  was  unconscious  of  it, 

"  Were  you  amused  by  my  reading  ?  "  said 
he. 

"Yes;  you  are  tired,  I  fear,"  answered 
Violet,  rousing  herself,  with  an  attempt  to 
smile,  and  then  her  lips  contracted  again,  and 
resumed  their  former  expression. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  have  more  to  do  with  our  feelings  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  face.  The  eye  can 
look  clear  and  bright  while  we  are  mentally 
suffering.  The  forehead  may  not  show  its 
marks  of  care,  and  with  an  effort  all  our  fea- 
tures may  seem  composed,  and  with  them  we 
may  deceive  those  who  are  not  close  observers ; 
such,  however,  will  discover  in  the  lips,  in  the 
lines  of  the  mouth,  the  involuntary  evidence 
of  the  mind's  action.     And  when,  in  the  hour 
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of  grief>  we  do  smile,  what  a  wretched  smile  it 
is^  and  how  quickly  the  pale  lips  go  quivering 
back  to  their  true  expression  ! 

''  No>  I  am  not  tired,  but  you,  mon  enfant, 
vous  Tetes,  There  is  always  consolation  when 
we  do  that  which  is  right,"  said  M.  Dupas, 
slowly, — ^for  he  was  speaking,  not  to  what 
Violet  had  said,  but  to  that  which  her  counte* 
nance  was  tclUng,  while,  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  he  watched  its  workings. 

'*  There  is,  I  hope,"  answered  Violet. 

'*  We  have  all  our  sorrows,  or  we  have  had 
them,"  continued  M.  Dupas ;  *'  and  when  they 
are  irremediable,  it  becomes  us  to  exert  our- 
selves, and  to  remember,  que  le  ban  Dieu  sends 
coaly  the  trials  that  we  ought  to  withstand,— 
that  he  is  the  dispenser  of  all  our  griefs  as 
well  as  of  our  joys,  and  so,  when  we  are  broken- 
hearted, il  y  a  toujours  Dieu,  et  sur  lui  on  pent 
se  reposer :  il  nous  aime  quand  le  monde  ne 
nous  ainie  pas,  et  quand  nous  naimons  pas  le 
monde" 

"  It  is  hard  to  have  so  much  to  bear  when 
we  are  young." 

''  But  it  is  in  the  time  of  youth  the  lessons 
of  God  will  make  the  most  impression.    They 
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are  sent  us  then  to  form  our  characters,  and 
to  steady  us  for  the  years  that  are  to  come, — 
En  tout,  et  pour  tout,  la  Providence  a  raison." 

^'  I  '"will  endeavour  to  think  it  is  so,*'  replied 
Violet,  in  a  tone  of  the  very  deepest  dejection ; 
''only  it  would  be  better  to  die,  and  to  be 
i^ared  our  sorrow." 

*'  My  child,  that  may  seem  true,  but  without 
knowing  sorrow  would  you  be  fit  to  die  ?  you 
would  have  given  no  proof  of  virtue." 

A  letter  was  brought  into  the  room  at  this 
moment.  It  was  addressed  to  ^  Miss  Wood- 
ville/'  and  in  a  hand-writing  she  did  not  know. 
She  opened  it  with  a  presentiment  of  evil,  which 
was  not  extraordinary,  for  her  nerves  were 
shaken,  and  were  ready  to  give  way  to  every 
possible  impression  of  ill  that  could  be  de- 
vised; and  women's  nerves  are  wonderful 
diviners  in  that  way  sometimes. 

She  opened  the  letter.  It  was  an  envelope 
enclosing  a  small  folded  note,  and  a  letter 
besides,  sealed  with  D'Arcy's  arms,  also  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and  in  his  hand.  On  seeing 
this  Violet  grew  pale :  she  felt  she  could  not 
conceal  her  emotion,  and  rose  to  leave  the 
room.     M.  Dupas  observed  her  without  re- 
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mark :  he  felt  his  interference  could  hardly  be 
of  use ;  but^  at  the  same  time^  there  was  a 
mystery  hanging  over  this  child  of  his  adop- 
tion, which  cruelly  disturbed  the  old  man. 

In  the  meantime  Violet  waa  alone,  and. 
reading  as  follows  : — **  You  will  only  receive 
this  in  the  event  of  my  being  fatally,  wounded. 
I  could  not  leave  the  world  without  saying  a 
fatewell  to  one  whom,  I  fear,  I  may  have  in- 
jured. If  you  loved  me,  Violet,  you  have  had 
your  excuse ;  for  no  man  ever  tried  more  to 
win  a  woman's  heart ;  and  if  in  this  I  have 
proved  your  enemy,  I  have  bad  my  punish- 
ment, for  I  have  loved  in  vain — and  I  have 
loved. 

^'  What  I  have  felt,  you  will  never  know; 
for  you  may  be  the  victim  of  feeling,  but  not 
of  passion. 

**  And  now,  Violet,  forgive  me,  if,  for  your 
sake,  I  endeavour  to  destroy  the  illusion  I  have 
helped  to  create :  it  is  the  only  reparation  I 
have  it  now  in  my  power  to  make  you« 

"  Believe  me,  then,  dearest,  when  I  tell  you 
to  build  no  more  upon  the  romance  of  life,  and 
despise  not  its  dull  realities. 

'^  Be  certain  it  is  better  to  esteem  fully,  than 
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to  love  fully.  You.  arc  j'oung:  time  is  all 
before  you,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  exert  your- 
self. Forget  me^  for  my  sake ;  there  are  better 
men  than'  I  am;  and  I  could  be  contented, 
were  I  but  assured  that  your  future  fate  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  of  honourable  character. 
Remember  this.  May  Heaven  bless  you,  my 
beloved  one ! 

"  G.  D'Arcy." 

On  first  reading  this  letter,  Violet  was  sq 
shocked  at  the  commencement,  that  she  hardly 
entered  into  its  full  meaning:  when  at  last  she 
comprehended  the  force  of  the  opening  para- 
graph, she  rent  the  air  with  a  wild  scream.  It 
was  heard,  and  the  servants  and  M.  Dupas 
hastened  to  her  room. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  the  most 
haggard  expression  of  despair.  The  letter 
was  in  her  hand.  On  beholding  her  old  friend, 
Violet  jumped  up,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"  Save  me !    Save  me !''  she  exclaimed. 

"From  what,  my  child?**  said  M.  Dupas, 
terrified  at  her  manner. 

"  Oh,  save  me  !*'  she  continued,  in  convul- 
sive accents. 
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."  But  from  what  ?— Speak ;  parlcz — mon 
enfant." 

Violet  sank  down,  and  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  M.  Dupas. 

f*  He  is  not  dead,"  she  gasped.     **  Save  me 

from  it It  must  be  that  I  am  deranged  P' 

eried  the  poor  girl,  in  broken  accents,  burying 
her  brow  in  one  hand.  M.  Dupas  saw  the 
letter  she  held  in  the  other.  He  took  it  from 
her,  and  perused  it ;  while  he  did  so,  he  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  Violet,  and  held  her  hand ; 
she  gazed  up  in  his  face,  with  a  terrible  ex- 
pression of  anxiety. 

**  Mais  il  y  avoit  encore  une  lettre  ?'*  said 
M.  Dupas.  Violet  made  no  answer ;  she  did 
not  understand  him.  The  old  man  discovered 
on  the  ground  the  folded  note  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  her  take  out  likewise. 

'*  Ah,  la  voila !"  he  exclaimed,  and  read  it, 
while  his  countenance  brightened. 

''  Eh  bien,"  said  the  old  man,  with  delight ; 
"  je  vous  I'ai  bien  dit,  il  ne  faut  pas  se  deses- 
p^rer.     II  vit,  ma  chere— calme  toi.*' 

When  Violet  heard  these  words  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  M.  Dupas  wept  likewise. 
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The  note  was  ttcm  Howell,  and  couched  in 
the  following  words  : — 

''  Madam, — ^The  enclosed  was  giren  to  me 
by  Mr.  d'Arcy,  and  forgotten  to  be  sent  in 
time  with  his  other  letters.  My  master  was 
in  such  confosion  of  business^  setting  off,  and 
particularly  mysdf,  that  I  have  forgotten  it 
sooner.  I  think,  Ma*m,  as  you  will  have  heard 
of  Mr.  d'Arcy  fighting  with  my  Lord,  that  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  make  free  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Brodie  thinks  master  will  do  well,  and  is 
not  in  no  danger.  I  hope  it  is  not  of  conse- 
quence my  forgetting  the  letter. 

"  Your  humble  obedient  servant, 

'*  J.  Howell." 

Violet's  were  tears  of  joy,  and  M.  Dupas's 
were  for  joy  too.  He  was  too  kind-hearted 
not  to  be  relieved  by  ceasing  to  behold  the 
distracting  angnish  of  Violet  Woodvilla 

The  letter  which  he  had  read  so  opportunely, 
and  which  Violet  had  totally  overlooked,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  Howell,  D'Arcy's  servant 

As  soon  as  the  first  excitement  caused  by 
his  master  s  disaster  was  over,  Howell,  still 
fearful  lest  he  should  be  Uamed  for  previous 
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neglect,  aware,  as  he  conceived  himself,  of  the 
importance  D'Arcy  attached  to  any  letter  to 
Miss  Woodville,  forwarded  this  one  to  her, 
without  additional  delay;  and  with  the  amiable 
desire  of  relieving  her  anxiety,  in  case  the 
news  of  the  duel  had  reached  her,  he  enclosed 
the  specimen  of  his  caligraphy  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  maid  that  loves 
Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank. 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety." 

Violet  met  with  much  kindness  from  her 
parents.  They  sympathised^  in  some  degree, 
in  her  distress^  and,  being  ignorant  of 
D'Arcy's  true  conduct  to  their  daughter,  they 
were  willing  to  be  very  glad  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  likely  to  recover, — especially  as 
they  were  then  aware  that  he  was  intending  to 
proceed  to  the  Continent. 

M.  Dupas  alone  guessed  how  deeply  Violet's 
happiness  was  involved  by  D'Arcy.  But  he 
knew  now  of  no  remedy,  and,  with  genuine 
good  sense,  he  wished  to  spare  her  from 
family  reproaches  and  advice,  which  are  never 
so  unpalatable  as  when  they  have  become  use- 
less. 
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Day  after  day  Violet  solaced  herself  by 
reading  her  lover's  parting  letter,  and,  day 
after  day,  her  affection  sank  deeper  in  her 
bosom. 

His  duel  and  his  danger  had  endeared  him 
to  her.  Her  terror  at  the  idea  of  his  death 
had  almost  deprived  her  of  reason,  and  she 
began  to  have  a  fear  of  the  force  of  her  own 
feelings.  So  strange  and  so  inconsistent  is 
the  human  heart,  that,  independently  of  her 
love  for  D'Arcy,  she  began  to  feel  for  herself 
at  last,  and  a  kind  ef  nervous  selfishness  came 
over  her.  She  dreaded  the  horror  of  her  own 
mental  sufferings,  and  often  said  to  herself,  in 
the  event  of  a  further  separation,  "- 1  could  not 
bear  it  r 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  Violet  Wood- 
ville  in  danger  of  falling.  It  was  now  that 
she  required  a  friend  to  support  and  to  con- 
sole her,  to  rouse  her  moral  courage  by  as- 
surances of  that  great  truth, — that  we  are 
never  called  upon  to  endure  more  than  we  are 
equal  to  contend  with^  and  that  where  there  is 
weakness  there  is  guilt.  But  Violet  Wood- 
ville  had  no  friend  to  do  this,  since  her  father 
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and  mother  were  in  comparative  ignorance  of 
her  situation.  M.  Dupas^  if  he  understood  it 
better,  could  scarcely  act,  for,  while  she  had 
received  his  advice,  she  had  never  made  him 
her  confidant ;  consequently,  he  knew  not  of 
her  moral  danger. 

Violet  wrote  to  D'Arcy, — the  letter  was  wet 
with  her  tears.  She  besought  him  to  assure 
her  himself  that  his  life  was  safe.  Hummings 
took  this  letter,  and  brought  her  the  answer, 
and  from  that  day  Violet  indulged  in  a  clan- 
destine correspondence  wifli  her  admirer. 

As  he  got  better,  her  spirits  returned, — she 
looked  happier  than  she  had  done  for  a  long 
time, — ^D'Arcy's  letters  were  the  cure  to  her 
mind, — she  gave  way  to  the  bliss  of  receiving 
them, — and  on  these  letters  Violet  might  be 
said  to  live.  Poor  Violet !  it  was  so  great  a 
relief  to  her  not  to  be  so  oppressed  with  such 
an  Atlas-like  load  of  despair. 

She  hoped  again! — ^what  she  hoped  she 
knew  not ;  but  she  did  hope,  and  if  in  hoping, 
she  was  sinning  we  must  believe  her  guilty. 
How  often  in  life  should  we  not  call  on  deatii 
to  end  our  woes  if  it  were  not  for  the  unde- 
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fined  trust  that  gently  leads  ns  <m,  and  softens 
all  our  sorrows !  Man  may  bless  his  God  when 
he  solaces  him  with  hope. 

Violet  was  informed  by  D' Arcy  of  the  origin 
€^  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Stanmore.  This, 
likewise,  riveted  her  chains.  D' Arcy,  then,  had 
received  his  wcmnd  on  her  account,  and  tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  Violet  whenever  she  remem- 
bered this  fact. 

Her  father  now  proposed  moving  to 
Brighton^  and  the  heart  <^  his  daughter 
bounded  with  joy,  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
D'Arcy  was  to  proceed  thither  for  his  health. 

The  Woodvilles  took  one  of  the  small 
hoases  on  the  West  Cliff,  in  one  of  the  back 
streets  leading  up  from  the  shore.  Mrs. 
Woodville  was  excessively  happy  in  being 
at  Brighton,  and  Woodville  was  very  well 
pleased  likewise.  They  met  with  some  oi 
their  London  friends,  and  Mrs.  Woodville 
liked  frequenting  the  libraries  of  an  evening, 
and  hearing  the  bad  singing,  and  putting  her 
half-crowns  into  a  lottery-box,  and  rejoicing 
over  the  sixpenny  article  she  received,  as  the 
well    earned   recompense.    Then    she   liked 
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shrimps  for  breakfast^ — ^to  be  sure,  in  October 
they  were  scarce,  but,  en  revanche,  they  histd 
excellent  whiting,  and  the  potatoes  were  sq 
good  at  the  sea-side,  Mrs.  Woodville  declared. 
.The  walks  on  the  Esplanade,  too,  had  a  great 
charm  for  her. .  And  then,  the  Octavians  and 
Mr.  Brown  arrived  one  day,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  large  boarding-house  over 
Wright's  library.  Besides  these,  it  must  be 
owned  that  their  friends  of  another  kind  were 
scarce.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  one  Lion- 
don  dandy,  who  is  always  to  be  seen  about 
B.righton.  There  never  is  but  one,  par  paren-' 
these, — ^two  at  the  same  time  were  phenomena 
not  to  be  met  with.  The  present  dandy  was 
not  an  acquaintance  of  the  Woodvilles ;  but 
they  heard  of  him  as  living  at  the  Albion,  and 
frequenting  the  club,  and  playing  ecarte  with 
»>  rich  and  vulgar  Mr.  Canterbury,  a  retired 
wax-doll  maker ;  and  they  saw  him  occasion- 
ally lounging  about  with  one  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  .blowing  his  nose,  when  it  blew 
hard,  with  a  cambric  pocket-:handkerchief. 

The  Woodvilles  were  one  day  walking  on 
the  grass  terrace  before  the  Brunswick  houses. 
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when  they  were  first  met  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
the  greeting  between  him  and  the  elder  Wood- 
yilles  was  very  affectionate. 

''Well,  you  could  not  have  done  a  pleasanter 
thing  than  this,  Mrs.  Woodville/'  said  Brown, 
injuring  his  boot  heel  by  repeatedly  knocking 
it  with  a  thin  and  elegant  stick  of  painted 
black  wood,  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob, — the 
whole  intended  to  represent  ebony  set  with 
gold. 

"  Why,  I  am  fond  of  sea  amusements," 
answered  Mrs.  Woodville ;  "  and  so  much  of 
London  as  we  have— — '' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  such  good  taste  in  you  not  to 
go  to  Margate !  Upon  my  word,  the  vulgarity 
of  that  place.  Miss  Woodville ! — Let  me  advise 
you  never  to  go  there.  No ;  I,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  pompously,  "  I  was  going  to  the  Con- 
tinent— I  like  to  go  occasionally  to  Europeanise 
myself;  but  Spada  wanted  to  come  here.—-* 
You  know  Signer  Spada  V 

"  What,  the  second  tenor  at  the  Opera  ?" 
asked  Woodville. 

''  Yes ;  he  is  a  creature  of  great  genius." 

"  Why,  Laporte  did  not  think  so." 

"  Oh!"  answered  Brown,  with  a  gesture  of 
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eaiLtempt>  '^  Spada  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  of 
the  warmest  feelings ;  but  he  aLhors  England, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  would  not  have 
eome  to  Brighton." 

"  Hien,  I  thiaik,"  answered  Woodville,  "  yo« 
had  better  have  gone  to  the  Continent,  Brown, 
as  you  intended,  and  ^ada  with  you.*' 

**  Ah !"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  casting  his  eyes 
at  Viold;,  "  but  I  mmst  own  to  having  many 
little  reasons,  that  were  inducements,  I  may 
say  laws,  to  prevent  my  going  abroad.*' 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  know  Signer 
Spada,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville.  '*  You  can  in- 
troduce  him  to  us  ?*' 

"  I  certainly  will.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he 
win  copy  me.  I  ofen  say  to  him, — ^  My  dear 
Spada,  my  style  does  not  suit  your  Italian 
physiognomy.'  But  he  is  invulnerable;  and 
wii  persist  in  dressing  after  me,  and  acquiring 
my — my — ^my  style — ^ways,  you  know,  peculiar 
to  me.  All  people  have  their  style,  I  believe, 
and  it  becomes  ridiculous  when  another  person 
endeavours  to — ^but  Spada  is  a  very  good  t^ 
low.  Poor  wretdi !  he  is  passionately  in  love 
with  the  m^ost  beautiful  woman — a  Countess. 
I  £B)ffget  hex  name — ^he  did  tell  me — ^btii  who 
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lives  at  Florence.  Her  husband  threatened  to 
stab  her,  and  Spada  left  Italy.  She  broke  her 
heart,  aad  is  probably  dead  by  this  time." 

''  Time  she  was,  if  her  heart  was  broken," 
said  Woodville. 

''  Oh !  of  course,  I  mean  figuratively  speak- 
ing. Spada,  however,  does  not  seem  to  think 
she  can  be  alive." 

<'  I  suppose  you  mean  to  atay  some  little 
time  at  Brighton  ?'' 

"  Oh,  Heavens  ! "   said  Brown,   "  yes,  for 

ever,  I  would  stay,  could  stay,  if .*'    He 

sighed,  but  th^  sigh  was  not  heard ;  for  a  puff 
of  wind  Just  then  blew  it  the  way  it  was  not 
meant  to  go. 

*'  Well,  we  make  it  out  very  pleasantly. 
We  have  been  to  the  theatre  once  or  twice. 
There's  a  pretty  good  company  here  now/' 

"  Mr.  Bobbs  is  coming  too,  I  hear.  I  own 
I  am  surprised  at  his  thinking  of  engaging 
himself  at  this  place." 

''  He  is  quite  right,  if  he  can  make  money 
by  it,"  observed  Woodville. 

"  The  Octavians  told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wood 
ville,  ''  that  the  manager  was  not  at  all  a 
gentlemanly  man." 
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"  Indeed ! — All !  I  am  glad  you  told  me," 
replied  Brown,  thoughtfully;  "  for  I  had  some 
idea  of  appearing  for  a  night  or  two,  Imt  I 
will  not  think  of  it" 

"  Oh,  it  would  not  be  worth  your  while : 
they  have  bad  audiences." 

"  What,  then,  it  is  low  altogether  ?" 

"  Oh,  very,  I  think,  for  gentlemen  like 
Bobbs  and  Signer  Spada.  Don*t  say  I  said 
so;  Mr.  Bobbs  might  not  like  it ;  he  is  so  par- 
ticular." 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  no ;  but  I  will  warn  poor 
Bpada,  lest  he  should  think  of  engaging.  I 
am  looking  for  him  now,  but  I  rather  think  he 
is  taking  a  warm  bath." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Woodville,  who  dis- 
liked foreigners.  '^  He  looks  as  if  he  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  it — no  oflFence  to  your 
friend.  Brown." 

"  Oh !"  said  Brown,  "  I  know  your  joking 
ways,  Mr.  Woodville." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  joking,"  answered 
Woodville. 

M.  Dupas  had  taken  the  house  at  Brighton 
jointly  with  the  Woodvilles,  and  consequently 
was  now  living  with  them. 
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"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville,  one  rainy 
day,  when  she  was  sitting  in  their  small  but 
pretty  parlour,  and  had  got  the  vapours,  '*  I 
wish  Violet  would  grow  to  be  more  like  what 
she  was,  M.  Dupas/' 

1  M.  Dupas  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  crossed 
his  legs. 

*'  Charles  looks  cross  about  her,  as  if  I  could 
help  Mr.  d'Arcy's  duel,"  Mrs.  Woodville  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause. 

•^  Oh !  she  was  changed  before  Mr.  d' Arcy's 
duel,"  replied  Dupas. 

•  ''  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Woodville,  opening  her 
eyes,  '*  but  it  was  not  my  fault" 

''  (Test  selon,''  answered  the  old  Frenchman, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  /  did  nothing  to  make 
me  answerable  for  her  being  in  love,  or  any- 
thing else." 

.  To  this  there  was  no  assent  from  M.  Dupas, 
80  Mrs.  Woodville  gave  one  for  herself. 

''  I  did  not,  that's,  certain.  I  am  sure  it  is 
a  most  disheartening  thing  to  do  anything  for 
anybody's  interest,  even  for  one's  own,  for  all 
the  reward  one  gets  is  to  be  found  fault  with. 
I  have  no  idea  of  Charles  looking  angry  at  me, 

VOL.  II*  F 
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as  he  ^d  just  now^  \vlieii  Violet  took  up  that 
nasty  old  newspaper^  and  biust  into  tears,  bck 
cau^e  she  fell  upon  the  account  of  that  ture> 
some  duel.  It  was  very  silly  of  her;  only  I  om 
not  displeased  with  Violet,  because  she  could 
not  help  it ;  but  it  is  very  hard  if  I  am  to  be 
responsible  for  such  things  as  that !'' 

To  this  sensible  and  argumentative  speech 
of  his  friend'^  wife^  M.  Dupas  appeared  to 
listen  with  great  attention;  be  did  not  veply 
categorically  to  her  remarks^  but  he  expressed 
his  hopes  that  in  time  Violet  would  recover  hei^ 
former  cheerfulness;  showing  plainly  that  he 
fully  entered  into  the  anxiety  of  her  parents. 

''  Btit  it  is  not  necessary  for.me  to  assure  you 
of  that/*  said  the  old  man  ;  ''  I  have  the  same 
a£fection  fox  Violet  as  if  she  was  my  child.  I 
have  no  children>  and  all  mespeiites  Spargnes 
sont  pour  elle ;  oe  rCest  pas  un  secret,  je  crois.'' 

''  I  am  sure,  M.  DupaA,  you  are  a«  very  kind 
friend  to  us,  and  we  feel  very  grateful  if  you: 
have  any  such  kind  intentions  as  those  you 
speak  of.  As  for  me,  I  am  siire  I  always  meant 
allfor  the  best;  I  had  a  natural  ambition  fee* 
Violet,  and  perhaps  I  was  not  so  prudent  as  I 
might  have  been,  but  it  is  just  luck.     Violet 
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might  haire  married  Lord  Stanmore^  I  am  per** 
stiaded ;  and  then  I  should  hare  been  all  that 
ifr  perfect^  and  Charles  would  not  have  given 
K^  liioise  sour  l6oks  that  I  get  from  him  now.- 
Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Brown.  Well,  how  do  you  do 
to-day,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Bon  jour,  Mons. 
Ihipas.  Shall  yiDu  go  to  the  library  this  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Woodville  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  intend  it  Perhaps  yon  will  drink 
Hea  with  us  firibt  T' 

'^  I  shall  be  most  delighted.  May  I  bring 
Spada  r 

**  Oh,  certainly.** 

":  Poor  Spada  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  last 
night.  That's  his  only  failings  poor  fellow !' 
he  cannot  keep  from  the  gaming-table.  He 
was  coming  this  morning  to  pay  his  respects  to 

* 

you,  but  he  is  gone' to  Mohamed's  to  be  sham- 
pooed, so  he  will  come  afterwards.  Have  you 
or  Miss  Woodville  been  shampooed  ?' 

"  No;  is  it  very  {deasant  ?" 

*'  It's  the  most  exhilarating  thing  in  the 
world ;  and  really  it  is  not  expensive,  as  Bpada 
says,  for  it  is  only  half-a-guinea  a  time ;  and 
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fhere  is  so  much  attendance  required,  and 
showers  of  perfumed  waters — it  is  a  luxury 
quite  oriental^  as  Spada  says.  Spada  never 
will  go  except  when  he  can  be  attended  by 
Mbhamed  himself.  I  think,  M.  Dupas,  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  advise,  that  a  course  of 
shampooing  would  be  of  benefit  to  you.** 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brown ;  but 
for  why?" 

''  It  imparts  a  Ussomness  to  the  limbs,  and 
^ves  a  renewal  of  youth,  which  is  the  most 
charming  thing  imaginable." 

**  Ah  !  je  men  doufe  cependantS' 

^^  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  ask  Spada.  Spada  de- 
clared to  me,  that  when  he  came  here  he  was 
dying.  The  atmosphere  of  this  country  has 
so  hurt  his  lungs,  joined  to  distress  of  mind  of 
a  most  touching  nature,  that  his  whole  system 
was  deranged^  and  now  he  is  perfectly  well !" 

"  Corps  ef  ame?^' 

**  Oh,  there  are  some  things  that  a  man  of 
feeling  like  Spada  can  never  recover ;  but  ex- 
cept that,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  so 
altered  for  the  better." 
^  ^  J^en  suis  bien  mse,  et  quand  je  sfds  mcdade 
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rfe  corps  et  (fame,  firai  pour  etre  shampooed 
chez  voire  Turc,  voire  Monsieur  Mahomed^''  re- 
plied the  old  Frenchman>  drily. 

The  Woodyilles  were  out  walking  one  morn- 
ing qn  the  esplanade,  about  ten  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Brighton :  $t  young  man  was  stand- 
ing on  the  beach  below  the  terrace^  and  near 
the  water's  edge.  He  leaned  upon  a  sticky  and 
bent  over  the  waves^  as  they  came  washing  the 
shingles  at  his  feet.  His  figure  was  sUght  and 
graceful^  but  thin^  and  he  showed  traces  of 
sickness ;  his  air  was  remarkable^  and  his  bear- 
ings though  feeble^  distinguished ;  his  features 
were  pale  and  attenuated^  but  finely  cut ;  and 
the  singular  expression  of  his  eyes  was  visible 
even  while  watching  the  rushing  sea  foam. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  was  a  dark  cast  over 
the  brow,  that  seemed  as  if  it  should  have  been 
more  open,  and  in  the  comer  of  the  hand- 
somest mouth  there  lurked  something  cold  and 
contemptuous. 

D'Arcy — ^for  the  reader  will  have  recognized 
the  portrait,  we  think — ^D'Arcy  involuntarily 
turned  round,  and  began  slowly  to  ascend  thi6 
beach,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Wood* 
tilles  passed  on  the  terrace.    Violet  saw  him ; 
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her  pioents  did  not.  D'Arcy  likewise  beheld 
her,  and  'when  he  did,  how  brighdy  flashed  the 
spirit  of  joy  on  his  pale  countenance !  Oh !  it 
is  beautiftdj  in  man  or  in  wtxnan,  when  the  soul 
iqteaks  in  the  countenance^  and  the  fire  of  the 
iinmiMrtal  spirit  is  called  forth  to  light  np  onr 
grosser  nature^  in  testimony  of  one  overwhelm* 
ing  sentiment.  If  Heaven's  light  shines  on 
earthy  surely  it  is  when  thus  beaming  in  the 
human  countenance. 

And  D'Arcy,  too>  could  he  have  seen  VioJet 
when  she  first  drew  in  the  assurance  that  she 
beheld  him,  might  have  cried  out  with  flie 
poet — 

"  How  beautiful  the  love-light  of  her  eyes!* 

D*Arcy  made  no  attempt  to  approach  the 
WoodvUles  on  this  occasion.  Some  days  afterr 
wards  he  caUed  upon  them^  and  endeavoured 
as  much  as  he  coidd  to  render  his  manner  sueli 
that  Mr.  Woodville  would  be  forced  to  submit 
with  a  good  grace  to  his  visit. 

Mrs.  Hummings  was  now  completely  gained 
orer^  and  through  her  D'Arcy  wrote  constantly 
to  VK^et 

Each  day  of  her  life  was  now  adding  to  her 
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weeJcness.  Her  parting  from  her  lorer,  hit» 
dvLel,  and  the  alarm  for  his  life,  had  over- 
nirtoaght  her  feelings,  and  they  were  yielding, 
t>ecause  they  did  not  possess  the  same  unim- 
paired strength  as  formerly.  All  the  better 
principled  which  stood  in  the  way  of  iD*Arcy's 
triumph  were  being  sapped  one  by  one. 

In  prosperity  we  often  sin ;  but  if  we  do  so 
in  unhappiness,  the  pity  of  our  fellow-creatures 
should  be  more  freely  given.  We  know  so 
little  of'  the  wiles  and  workings  of  our  deceitful 
-nature,  and  we  are  so  unconscious  when  onft 
hour  of  weakness  is  at  hand,  and  we  are  proud 
of  our  strength  whilst  on  the  brink  of  falling. 
It  is '  prettily  said  by  Kotzebue — "  Mit  deift 
unglucklichen  solte  der  gliicklichen  nicht  rech- 
ten."  Bear  this  in  mind,  my  reader,  and  be- 
liere  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  merciftil  than 
just.  Censure,  then,  but  do  not  judge  too 
iiWdly  of  the  erring  days  of  the  poor  young 
Opera-dancer;  and  rather  give  way  to  grief 
than  to  indignation  at  her  bending  virtue. 
Xet  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  «he  had  only 
imlabed  an  imperfectly  taught  religion,  a»d 
an  untaught  morality.    Her  actions  wa^e  not 
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swayed  by  firmly-settled  principles.  Her  im- 
pulses were  not  under  the  correction  of  a  good 
education;  and  when  this  corrective  is  want- 
ing, the  chances  are  that,  one  day  or  other,  we 
fall. 

Her  home  had  lost  all  its  charm,  and,  in 
alternate  hours  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  she  passed 
her  time.  Occasionally  she  shuddered,  on  re- 
flecting upon  the  system  of  concealment  she 
was  carrying  on  towards  her  parents :  virtue 
prevailed  sometimes ;  but  D*Arcy  had  only  to 
write  of  parting  from  her,  and  of  his  love^  and 
she  was  won  again  to  him. 

There  was  a  time  when  Violet  Woodville 
would  have  disbelieved  the  possibility  of  her 
present  conduct.  D'Arcy  now  continually 
urged  her  to  elope  with  him :  he  was  getting 
well;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  was  to  go  to 
his  post  abroad,  to  relieve  the  person  who  had 
been  temporarily  appointed  during  his  ab- 
sence* 

.  D'Arcy  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
jiot  to  foresee  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
scandal  of  Violet's  abandoningher  home  should 
take  place  some  time  before  he  left  England> 
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lest  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  raised  against 
hiitij  in  his  official  capacity,  for  tlid  abduction 
of  a  young  lady  of  respectable  parents. 

On  one  occasion  only  could  the  lover  obtain 
an  interview  -with  Violet  It  was  on  a  day 
when  the  Woodvilles  went  over  to  Worthing, 
and  their  daughter  made  some  excuse  not  to 
accompany  them.  She  then  went  out  to  meet 
D'Arcy,  in  those  fields  which  lie  at  the  back  of 
Brunswick-terrace,  on  the  West  Cliff. 

D'Arcy  did  not  fail  to  turn  this  opportunity 
to  advantage.  He  had  a  way  with  him,  in 
talking  to  Violet,  which  would  have  misled  a 
person  of  more  penetration,  and  one  less  pre- 
judiced in  his  favour  than  was  poor  Violet. 
He  showed  a  delicacy  of  language  and  man- 
ner towards  her,  which,  in  spite  of  her  better  % 
judgment,  blinded  her  to  the  truth.  He  talked 
eloquently  of  virtue,  while  he  reasoned  her 
into  vice ;  and  the  purity  of  his  words  imparted 
so  shining  a  varnish  to  his  arguments,  that 
their  intrinsic  baseness  was  obscured, 

*<  They  111  tie  ^less,  who  at  our  acts  are  grieved, 
,  .  The  perfect  joy  of  being  well  deceived," 

Loud  Rocubster. 
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After  ^U,  if  you  are  doing  wrong,  it  is 
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yourself  you  sacrifice/'  said  D'Arcy:  '^lam 
•persuaded*  that  you  liave  more  merit  in  eon- 
ceding  to  my  wishes  than  if  you  had  aban- 
doned me^  and  remained  in  your  home.  There 
are  various  sorts  of  selfishness-  in  surrender- 
ing all  to  me,  you  will  have  given  the  best 
proof  that  you  are  not  egotistical :  we  shall  be 
80  happy,  too,  Violet.  When  I  allow  myself 
to  dwell  upon  that  possibly  happy  future,  I 
feel  such,  a  joy  within  me,  that,  if  you  knew  it, 
you  could  not  have  the  heart  to  overturn  such 
a  dream  of  bliss.  Dearest !  you  would  re- 
proach yourself— I  know  you  would— if  you 
were  to  desert  me  now!  " 

Violet  Woodville  wept,  and  listened  to  these 
and  similarly  false  arguments.  She  only  felt 
that  die  could  no  longer  struggle  against 
the  agonising  fear  of  losing  D'Arcy  for  ever. 
She  condemned  herself;  she  thought  of  her 
parents,  and  she  remembered  her  God — but 
the  tempter  was  by,  and  he  would  not  quit 
her  till  he  had  extracted  from  her  a  &tal  and 
reluctant  promise. 

"And  now,"  said  D'Arcy,  in  a  low  voice, 
when  they  parted,  '^  I  know  that  I  may  trust 
you,  Violet ;  but  should  you  fiadl  me,  I  will  end 
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my  life.  Listen ! — I  swear  it  before  Heaven ! 
■^and  I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  live  or  not, 
according  as  you  keep  your  promise.  Remem- 
ber !  I  could  not,  if  I  wished,  break  my  word : 
my  life  is  in  your  hands,  Violet !" 

That  night  Violet  Woodville  passed  almost 
in  a  state  of  distraction.  She  was  seized  with 
the  bitterest  remorse  for  the  promise  she  had 
given;  she  despised  herself — sleep  fled  her 
eyes,  and  the  tears  of  sorrow  were  denied  her. 
Full  of  repentance  she  wrote  to  D'Arcy,  and 
told  him  she  could  not  keep  her  promise. 

'^  I  will  not — I  should  live  to  hate  myself; 
I  do,  as  it  is.  If  you  have  ever  loved,  give  me 
back  that  bad  promise;  I  must  have  been 
sunk  in  iniquity  when  I  gave  it,  and  even  you 
must  one  day  despise  me  for  it.  I  implore 
you  to  forget  it,  and  tell  me  I  am  free  :  I  in- 
sist upon  this,  for  I  must  not  go  on  thinking 
myself  so  worthless." 

D*Arcy's  answer  was  short: — "You  are 
free ;  but  my  word  I  shall  keep — I  cannot  live 
without  you ! — But  is  it  come  to  this  ?— and 
will  you  even  let  me  die  ?— You  may  relent, 
and  I  will  watch  before  your  house :  if,  at  six 
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this  evening,  I  do  not  see  you  at  the  middle 
window,  my  fate  is  decided.'* 
.  Who  doubts  that  Violet  Woodville  was  to 
be  seen  that  evening  at  the  middle  window  ? 
She  believed  he  would  kill  himself.  To  say 
he  would,  was  the  commonest  stratagem  that 
D*Arcy  could  have  had  recourse  to,  and,  unless 
he  was  sincere,  one  of  the  most  paltry.  Judg- 
ing from  what  was  known  of  his  character, 
however,  at  that  time,  he  was  likely  to  have 
been  in  earnest  in  his  declaration  of  suicidal 
intentions ;  he  had  little  religious  feeling,  and 
not  having  any  strong  ties  of  affection,  his 
disposition  was  of  a  description  to  make  him 
capable  of  ending  his  life  when  he  conceived 
.that  his  desires  were  irremediably  thwarted. 


(   1(»  ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

«  Never  let  men  be  bold  enough  to  say, 
Thus,  and  no  farther,  shall  my  passions  stray ; 
The  first  crime  pa^t,  compels  us  on  to  more. 
And  guilt  proves  fate,  that  was  but  choice  before." 


*'  The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost." 

Those  little  inland  streets  at  Brighton  arc 
very  comfortable  places.  You  have  not  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  in  your  ears  all  day,  or  the 
eternal  glare  of  its  wide  expanse  in  your  eyes. 
The  Woodvilles  had,  as  has  been  said,  taken 
a  particularly  pretty  little  house  in  one  of 
these  inlets  on  the  West  Cliff,  and  they,  and 
M.  Dupas,  were  much  pleased  with  its  snug- 
ness.  Whenever  they  did  not  amuse  them- 
selves elsewhere,  they  used  to  have  parties, — 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Spada,  and  the  Octavians,  to 
drink  tea;  and  Woodville  had  met  with  an 
old  friend,  who  was  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  French-horn.  They  would  have  been  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world  if  WcodviHe 
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could  have  watched  less  anxiously  over  Ins 
child.  Her  want  of  spirits,  and  her  worn  ex- 
pression^ often  occasione'd  him  indescribable 
anguish. 

Woodville  was  a  man  of  the  warmest  feel- 
ings, and  possessed  the  most  generous  and 
affectionate  heart  The  thing  he  prized  most 
tenderly  was  his  daughter ;  and  now  he  often 
reproached  himself  as  being  the  first  caUse  of 
that  daughter's  dejection.  He  thought  he 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  to  go  upon  the 
stage>  and  that  he  was  also  guilty  of  great 
weakness  in  permitting  his  wife  to  make  their 
house  the  frequent  resort  of  men  whose  grade 
in  society  was  superior  to  their  own. 

Woodville,  however,  at  tUs  time>  imagined 
his  daughter  was  safe  from  any  bad  designs  of 
D'Arcy's,  but  he  feared,  and  with  reason,  that 
her  affections  were  given  irrevocably ;  and  he 
could  not  avoid  thinking  that  Brown^  and  such 
as  Brown,  were  not  likely  to  remove  a  D' Arcy 
from  her  thoughts ;  and,  altogether,  he  dreaded 
that  it  might  be  long  before  he  should  see  his 
child  as  he  was  wont  to  do, — ^the  My  the  bird 
that  once  made  his  home  a  little  paradise  to 
him. 


.riOLST.  Ill 

One  evening,  in  the  commenoement  of  No- 
vember, the  house  of  the  WoodviUes  was  gay 
with  mirth  and  music.  They  had  asked  some 
of  their  theatrical  friends  to  pass  the  evening, 
and  Mr.  Browii,  who  had  a  fine  voice,  was 
singing  the  'Captive  Knight'  and  the  'Pari- 
sisnne/  and  executing  them  with  great  effect. 

'^  I  must  say/'  said  Mr.  Brown,  ''it  is  too 
provoking  that  Spada  is  not  able  to  come  here 
this  evening.**' 

«  What's  the  matter  with  him,  then,  Mr. 
Brown?"  demanded  Mrs.  Octavian,  sharply. 

**  Have  you  not  heard?"  exclaimed  Brown, 
with  much  surprise,  ^'  He  went  out  hunting 
with  the  Brixton  harriers,. and  was  thrown. 
He  is  severely  hurt.  I  advised  him  not  to  go ; 
for  I  said  to  him, — '  My  dear  Spada,  if  I  were 
you  I  would  not  go.' " 

**  Good  gracious !  you  don't  mean  to  say  he 
put  on  a  red  coat  ?  " 

"  And  pray  why  should  not  Spada  put  on  a 
red  coat,  Mrs.  Octavian  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  seen  him." 

''Umph!  I  don't  know  why;  do  you,  Mrs. 
Woodville?" 
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"  Not  I,  Mr.  Brown;* 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Octavian,"  said  Woodville,  "if 
you  have  set  your  mind  upon  seeing  him,  we 
will  go  out  and  watch  for  the  Signor  some 
afternoon,  when  he  will  be  coming  home  from 
the  hunt." 

"Why,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  observed  Brown, 
"  Signor  Spada  thinks  he  cannot  stay  away 
from  Milan  much  longer.  He  had  letters  the 
other  day,  which  he  showed  to  me, — of  course 
I  cannot  repeat  their  contents;  but  he  con* 
ceivcs  he  is  called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  convenience,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
another*s  peace  of  mind,  to  return  to  Italy." 

"  What,"  demanded  Mrs.  Octavian,  "  caniiot 
he  get  an  engagement  with  Laporte  for  the 
next  season,  poor  man  V* 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Octavian,  don't  ask  such  ques- 
tions," said  Mr.  Octavian  to  his  spouse, 
"  people  don't  like  to  have  their  private  affairs 
inquired  into  in  that  way." 

"  But  the  man  himself  is  not  here ;  I  am 
not  asking  him,  Mr.  O." 

"  Spada  has  a  genius  peculiarly  his  own," 
continued  Brown,  "and  must  be  appreciated 
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whenever  he  is  understood.  Miss  WoodviUe, 
may  I  ask  were  you  not  much  pleased  with 
Spada?" 

"  Where  are  you,  Violet?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Woodville,  surprised  at  not  beholding  her 
daughter  in  the  midst  of  their  little  circle. 

''  I  am  here,  mother,"  answered  the  faint 
voice  of  Violet. 

The  company  turned  round  to  look,  and 
they  beheld  Miss  Woodville  sitting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  room.  She  was  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  before 
her.  She  was  very  pale,  her  eyes  looked  red, 
and  their  brightness  was  gone;  she  did  not 
move  on  becoming  the  object  of  observation, 
and  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  it. 

'*  Why,  you  look  very  cold,  my  dear,"  said 
Woodville,  going  up  to  her,  "  and  your  hand 
is  like  ice." 

"  Is  it,  father  1   1  am  very  cold,**  Violet  re- 
plied ;  and  her  teeth  chattered. 
'  "  Come  to  the  fire,  then." 

She  obeyed,  but  the  fire  did  not  seem  to 
warm  her. 

*'  Violet,  are  you  ill  ?'*  asked  her  mother, 
-    ''No.^* 
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.:  "  Are  yom  sure  ?" 
Yes." 

Perhaps  you  had  rather  not  hear  our  talk- 
ing?'' said  Mrs.  Octavian^ ''  and  we  will  go.^ 

«My  wife  does  talk  so  screamingly,"  ob- 
served Mr.  O. 

^'My  singing  has  disturbed  yoi^*'  said 
Brown. 

**  Violet,  love,  what  m  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
,)Bigain  asked  the  blunt  but  affectionate  father,. 
:    "  Nothing,  father — ^nothing." 

'*  Then  it  is  very  odd,  for  I  never  saw  you 
lodtsoilir 

'*  No,  indeed  I  am  well,  but  I  will  sit  here 
by  the  fire — ^it  is  very  cold." 

^*  Oh,  then  it  is  evident  she  has  got  a  c6ld>'* 
cried  Mrs.  Octavian,  ''or  she  would  never  call 
this  a  cold  night.  Why,  it  is  quite  spring  wea- 
ther— so  mild,  so  muggy  all  day :  was  it  noi, 
Mr.  Brown  ?" 

'^  Indeed  I  thought  so.  I  went  this  menu- 
ing,  about  twelve,  to  get  a  Dante  at  Wright's 
for  Signor  Spada,  and  the  sun  was  quite  op- 
pressive." 

"  So  it  was.  Well,  if  you  don't  object  then, 
Mrs.  Woodville,  suppose  we  encore  the  ^X?ap- 
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ti¥e£night,'  and 'The  treasures  of  the  deep/ 
Mr.  Brown." 

The  gentleman  did  as  he  vas  requested, 
and  Violet  remained  by  the  fire.  No  wondet 
her  father  had  said  he  never  liad  seien  her  look 
so  ill.  She  seemed  grown  suddenly  thin>  her 
features  looked  pinched,  and  her  lips  were 
▼ery  pale  ;  whilst  round  her  large  eyes  there 
was  a  deep  black  hollow  line ;  her  hair  hun^ 
out  of  curl  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  figure^ 
instead  of  its  usual  uprightness,  was  bent  and 
drooping.  The  very  sound  of  her  voice  waii 
low  and  altered,  and  in  the  Utile  she  did  say, 
the  last  word  of  each  sentence  almost  seemed 
as  if  too  great  an  effort  for  utterance — the 
rounds  sank  below  her  breath,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  shivered. 

"Are  you  better  now,  Violet?"  M.  Dt^s 
presently  inquired,  with  his  usual  kindness. 

'^Yes,  I  am,"  she  replied.  "Don't  let  my 
father  get  vexed  about  me,  I  am  not  ill." 

^^  Non,  ma  cherie.  Cependant,  un  peu  d'eau 
de  fleurs  d  ^orange  9  En  void  sur  la  table.  I  will 
pour  a  little  into  a  wine  glass  of  my  eau 

Violet  accepted  the  remedy,  but  her  hand 
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trembled  while  she  held. the  glass.  After* 
wards  she  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  better; 
probably  her  nerres  were  a  little  restored  by 
the  fleur  d*orange. 

The  party  broke  up,  and  then,  when  their 
friends  were  dispersed,  the  Woodyilles  again 
enjoined  Violet  to  tell  them  if  she  was  unwell; 
she  still  denied  being  ill,  but  only  repeated 
that  she  had  felt  chilled,  and  that  M.  Dupas's 
remedy  had  done  her  good. 

"  Then  you  think  you  will  sleep  ?"  said  hw 
&ther. 

Violet  stared  wildly,  her  lips  quivered,  she 
turned  her  face  quickly  away,  and  her  emotion 
passed  unnoticed.  . 

Violet  Woodville  left  the  room;  she  pre* 
sently  returned.  Her  father  was  then  standing 
near  the  piano,  helping  her  mother  to  shut  it ; 
Violet  said  nothing,  but  knelt  down  at  his  feet> 
and  stooped  her  head  towards  the  ground. 

-  What  is  it,  Violet  ?" 

"I  am  looking  for  my  needle-case;  I  have 
found  it,  I  think." 

On  pretence  of  seeking  the  needle-casc> 
Violet  bent  her  head  lower  still.  Her  father 
retained  his  poi^ition,  there  being  some  diffi* 
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(julty  in  closing  the  p^uo.  Violet  bent  dowit 
till  she  could  reach  his  feet,  and  Ae  then 
Ussed.them ;  that  gentle  kiss  of  his  child  was 
not  felt  by  Woodville^  because  it  was*  not 
guessed  at  by  him ;  he  felt  only  Jthat  Violet 
tceii^hed  him,  ^t^^  he  moved,  saying  "  I  am  in 
your  way,  I  fear." 

•  $he  answered  in  the  negative,  and  rose,  pre<» 
tending  to  have  found  what  she  sought,  and 
once  more  left  the  room. 
'  OtL  that  night  Violet  Woodville  quitted  her 
home.  About  one  in  the  morning,  when  its 
ininates  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  she  moved  down 
^irs ;  and  Hummings,  her  treacherous  ally, 
opened  the  door  of  the  lodging-house,  and  ao-* 
companied  her.  Violet  was  clad  in  her  cloak, 
and  drawing  it  closely  round  her,  was  hurried 
along  by  Mrs.  Hummings. 

She  was  presently  stopped,  and  beheld 
D'Arcy. — "We  have  a  fine  night,  dearest,"  he 
whispered.  *'  Give  me  your  arm ;  the  boat  is 
ready." 

D'Arcy !"  said  Violet,  in  a  low  thick  voice, 
/let  me  go  back?" 

Impossible !" 

D'Arcy,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  go  back," 
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flfaerepesled;  \mt  in  a  more  &Bit  and  amore^ 
earnest  tone. 

**  Are  you  mad,  Violet  ?  What,  n&w  ? — »ot 
for  worlds!"  And,  seemg-  her  irresbluler 
D'Arey  harried  her  on,  till  they  reauched  iiie 
«id  of  one  of  the  streets  leading  down  to  the 
cliff.  They  went  down  the  stone  steps  to  the 
beaeh,  about  half-way  up  the  esplanade;  a 
light  sailiDg  Tessel  was  standing  off  and  atk 
near  the  shore,  and  the  moon's  light  shone 
briUiaaLtly  on  its  white  sails.  A  boat  was 
hauled  upon  the  shingle,  and  several  sailors 
were  standing  close  to  it,  eridently  on  tb6 
watch.  At  a  signal  from  D^Arcy,  the  boat  was 
presently  launched,  and,  placing  his  two  com- 
panions in  it,  he  jumped  in  himself.  They 
were  soon  alongside  the  small  schooner,  tran- 
shipped into  it,  and,  the  boat  being  haaleiP 
up  to  her  garter,  the  vessel  got  under  weigh 
for  Dieppe. 

D*Arcy  remained  with  his  unfortunate  wn- 
panion  three  weeks  at  Dieppe.  He  then  re-^ 
turned  with  her  to  England,  and  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  placed  her  in  lodgHigs  in' 
a  respectable  part  of  the  town.  He  tdok  the 
ui]»ost    care    of  her    external   eotniort,  and 
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aolaeed  Iter  vith  evexj  attention  lie  conld 
bestow. 

'  It  was  not  his  intention  to  keep  her  in 
cotacealoMsnt.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  rather 
anxioua  than  otherwise  that  her  friends  should 
diaooYer  and  see  her,  if  they  desired  it,  before^ 
he  took  her  abroad. 

At  one  time  he  wished  her  to  write  to  her 
parents,  but  the  bare  idea  of  such  ah  act,  in 
h^  fallen  situation,  Violet  Woodville  looked 
upon  as  impossible.  D'Arcy  had  It  good  many 
things  to  oecupy  him,  but  there  is  no  saying 
how  many  he  did  not  neglect  at  this  time  fot 
4e  sake  c$  not  quitting  his  poor  victim.  He 
was  going  to  his  post  in  Italy,  and  intended 
to  make  Violet  precede  him  to  Dover,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances.  He  felt  that  he  might 
not  venture  to  take  her  with  him  in  his  own 
carriage,  lest  such  a  proceeding  should  draw 
down  animadversion  in  his  then  position. 

When  Mr.  Woodville  discovered  the  less  of 
his  child,  and  felt  the  assurance  of  her  dis* 
grace,  his  anger  at  first  rose  above  his  grief. 
He  could  obtain  no  clue  to  her  place  of  re-i 
treat,  and  only  went  with  his  family  instantly 
to  London,  as  her  probable  destination.    He 
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spent  three  days  in  fruitless  search ;  and  then, 
imagining  she  was  gone  abroad,  he  &ew  to  the 
Foreign  Office^  to  inquire  if  Mr*  d'Arey  vu  in 
Engluid.  With  much  dijBieulty  be  procured 
an  interview  with  oiie  of  the  cl^ks ;  he  could 
only  learn  that  Mr.  d'Arcy  was  certainly  still 
in  England.  The  wretched  father  had  al- 
ready inquired  at  D'Arcy's  usual  residence  for 
some  information  respecting  him>  but  there, 
likewise,  he  learnt  nothing.  He  then  wrote* 
to  one  or  two  gentlemen  whom  he  knew, 
Znd  who  were  D'Arcy^s  acquaintances.  From 
them  he  ascertained  that  D'Arcy  had  not 
been  lately  seen  in  town,  possibly  he  was  at 
Melton.  Woodville  thought  so  too,  and  to 
Melton  he  went,  and  when  in  that  quarter,  as 
may  be  surmised,  his  researches  were  equally 
fruitless.  .  He  returned  to  his  home, — to  his 
weeping,  wailing,  miserable,  weak-minded  wife, 
and  to  his  desolate  fire-side : — such  was  now 
the  home  of  poor  Woodville — the  home  that 
D*  Arcy  had  made  for  him ! 

Woodville  had  always  said  little  expressive 
of  his  grief,  and  he  seldom,  even  for  day%  to** 
gether,made  a  remark  upon  Violet;  and  as  for 
D^Arcy,— of  him  how  could  he  speak?    But 
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his  face  was  eareworn,  and,  though  sometimes 
floshod  with  sudden  anger>  oftencr  pale  with 
oonoeatrated  sorrow.  He  neither  went  to 
Tisit,  or  admitted  any  one.  His  wife  felt  an 
awe  of  him,  and  even  M.  Dupas — ^the  sole  ex- 
ception to  his  rule  of  exclusion— dared  offer 
no  consolation. 

Perhaps  it  was  almost  more  touching  to  be« 
hold  the  silent  wretchedness  of  this  benevolent 
old  man:  he  was  unprepared  for  tlie  bloAV, 
having  never  calculated  upon  Violet  s  elope- 
ment. He  was  not,  however,  angry, — he  pitied 
her  most  deeply,  and  not  the  less  because  she 
was  erring,— either  his  nature  was  a  gentler 
one  than  most  other  people's,  or  the  world, 
such  as  he  had  found  it,  had  made  it  so.  He, 
too,  was  seeking  for  the  lost  girl,  and  as  fruit- 
lessly as  her  father,  but  he  did  not  give  up  the 
point,  and  would  say, ''  Attendons,  le  pauvre 
enfant  nous  donnera  de  ses  nouvelles." 

One  day  when  Woodville  was  out,  Avander- 
ing  he  knew  not  whither,  he  caught  (as  he 
thought)  a  distant  glimpse  of  D*Arcy;  nor 
were  the  bereaved  parentis  eyes  mistaken: 
D'Arcy  had  then  been  in  town  four  days. 
Woodville  was  full  a  hundred  yards  from  him 
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aA.  die  montcsit  he  fint  sett  Iiim  turn  down 
Pcortlaiid  Plaee  He  basteiied  his  "ptuse  to 
keep  him  in  flighty  but  not  to  ran  after  him;: 
for>  said  Woodidlle  to  himself,  if  I  get  np  with 
him>  I  shall  knock  him  down,  perhaps  I  shaB 
murder  him,  and,  out  of  spite,  he  may  not  t^ 
me  where  she  is,  and  that  is  what  I  want^r«f 
to  ascertain.  It  was  about  five  on  a  December 
afternoon,  and  getting  darker  each  minute, 
and  D'Arcy  was  hurrying  home  to  Violetr 
Woodville  on  foot,  which  was  somewhat  un- 
usual with  Urn,  but  so  it  happened  on  this  oc^ 
casion. 

He  reached  his  house,  and,  entering,  flew  to 
Violet's  room.  She  was  sitting  bent  over  Aer 
fire,  pale,  and  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes,  as- 
ihey  ever  were  when  she  was  alone,  but  they 
seemed  to  disappear  when  she  saw  D'Arcy, 
and  a  smile  of  joy  glittered  over  her  counte- 
nance. 

*'  Dearest,"  exclaimed  D'Arcy,  with  gaiety, 
and.nishing  to  her,  "  I  think  I  am  never  from 
you  but  that  I  learn  to  love  you — noy — not 
better,  that  I  could  not, — ^bnt  more  and  more 
to  learn  how  unhappy  I  am  without  you  !** 

*<  Oh !"  said  Violet,  "I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
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yoa  say  so ;  for  I  am  abmys  dreading  lest  you, 
too,  sdiflntid  grow  to  despise  me,  as  oliier&miut 
do;*' 

''Why  do  you  wrong  mo  with  meh  9k 
thoi^ht  ?  In  all  that  can  ooneern^  eithor, 
should  I  not  much  sooner  hate  myself  tiban*' 
you?  Let  me  kiss  away  those  naughty  tears, 
and  let  me  whisper  to  the  eyes  that  weep 
them>  that,  for  Vicdet's  sake,  and  D' Arcy's  too/ 
who  loves  her  so  with  all  his  heart,  those  tears 
must  not  fall ;"  and,  as  ho  sat  at  her  feet, 
D'Arcy's  hand  bent  her  head  towards  his  lips, 
and  he  mingled  his  kisses  with  the  long, 
smooth,  curling  tresses  of  poor  Violet's  hsdr. 
The  lovers  were  disturbed  by  a  hasty  footstep 
on  Iho  stairs. 

.  *f  My  God  r'  exclaimed  Violet^  with  shaksn 
nerves  and  instinctive  terror. 

«  Be  calm,  love/*  said  D' Aiscy,  starting  up 
as  the  door  of  their  room  flew  opeai,  andi 
WoodviUe  stood  before  him ! 

-  The   servant   attempted  an.  explanation  of 
this  abrupt  intrusion,  but  D*Arcy  made  him  a^ 

sign  to  absent  himself.    There  was  a  btight^ 

flame  £|rom  the  fire  (althot^h  there  was  no 

Q  2 
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lamp  in  the  room),  which  was  sufficient  to 
render  each  person  clearly  distinguishable  to 
the  others.  Woodville,  for  some  seconds,  re- 
mained standing  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  stared  upon  his  child,  who,  on  his 
entrance,  had  sunk  upon  the  floor  in  an  atti* 
tude  between  shame  and  terror.  Her  hands 
were  clasped  upon  her  knees,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale ;  she  ventured  not  to  raise  her  half 
closed  eyes  to  her  parents  face,  who,  she  felt, 
had  fixed  his  gaze  upon  her. 

Woodville  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 
''  My  child !''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  emotion. 

^'l  am  here,  father,"  said  Violet,  inarticu- 
lately, and  cowering  lower  and  lower;  ''I 
feared  that  you  never  would  speak  to  me 
again.'* 

Woodville  advanced  towards  her,  and,  rais* 
ing  her  from  the  ground,  embraced  her  with 
burning  tears.  ^ 

"  How  you  are  altered,"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, and  he  looked  upon  her  countenance, 
as  if  horror-struck.  Violet  was  indeed  altered . 
her  face  had  grown  very  thin,  her  large  eyes 
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were  sunken,  her  brilliant  complexion  had 
totally  vanished,  and  in  her  dress  and  person 
there  was  an  aur  of  negligence. 

WoodTille,  hitherto,  had  seemed  solely  oc- 
ctipied  with  Violet;  but  when  he  made  this 
observation  upon  her  changed  appearance,  it 
seemed  to  recall  him  to  a  recollection  of 
D'Arcy's  presence ;  for,  quitting  his  child,  he 
advanced  to  him  fiercely,  and  striking  his 
clenched  hand  on  the  table  before  him,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  fury— 

"And  you  have  done  it. — ^Villain!  do  you 
know,  I  could  take  your  heart's  blood  for  this 
bad  work  of  yours.  Unfeeling  man !  my  child 
— ^my  only  one, — that  beautiful  innocent !— nny 
poor  little  Violet." 

Woodville's  voice  faltered  at  the  mention  of 
his  daughter. 

"  Was  there  nothing  but  my  child  to  content 
you  ? — to  ruin  her,  to  make  us  all  miserable  ?" 

Woodville  paused, — he  was  totally  over- 
come. 

D'Arcy,  since  his  entrance,  had  remained 
leaning  against  the  fire-place;  but,  at  this 
moment,  if  the  flickering  fire  light  had  crossed 
his  face;  the  moisture  would  have  been  seen 
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feathering  beneath,  but  not  passing,  hiB  darkly 
fringed  eyelids. 

^'  I  cannot  contend  with  your  sense  of  iignry, 
•Mr.  Woodville,*'  he  observed,  in  a  low  voice, 
«'*^and,  were  I  to  a^Vyiour  forgiveness,  you  oonld 
iiot.grant  it  ma"' 

*'  Wretch !  —  you  can  now  talk  to  me  as 
coolly  as  when  you  cajoled  my  wife,  and  made 
her  the  witless  pander  to  her  child's  seductiofn. 
,  -Man !  I  tell  you  again,  I  would  murder  you, — 
could  I  by  that  means  restore  my  lost  girl's 
purity." 

Violet  rose  up,  and  throwing  herself  before 
D'Arcy,  with  outstretched  arms,  she  cried, 
"  Father,  if  you  would  not  have  me  die,  do  not 
say  such  words  as  those !"    ' 

*'  Unfortunate    creature !    do  you  not  feel 
conscious  for  what  a  thing  you  are  pleading?" 
'<He  has  been  kind  to  me, — at  least,  he 
loves  me,"  murmured  Violet  Woodville's  angel 
voice. 

"Violet,"  said  D'Arcy,  ''leave  us,  my  be- 
loved :  it  is  better  that  you  should." 

And  so  saying,  he  led  'her  into  an  adjoining 
-Kpartment,  and  returned  instantly  to  iier  in- 
le^ised  and  heart-broken  father. 


«  Mr.  WoodviUe,"  said  D'Arcy, "  1  make  the' 
utmost  allowanee  for  your  angry— your  justly 
a»gry  feelings;  but  permit  me  to  speak,-^ 
you  shall  interrupt  me  in  an  instant, — ^but  will 
you  consider  that  the  evil  which  is  done  to  you, 
though  effected  by  me,  would,  and  might  have 
been  done  you  by  any  other  man,  who  was 
preferred  by  your  daughter?  This  is  no  ex- 
tenuation of  my  error,  but  there  were  tempta- 
tions; greater  precautions  should  have  been 
taken, — why  were  such  facilities  permitted  to 
me,  or  to  any  one?  and  was  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  feelings  of  your  child  should 
prove  invulnerable,  when  so  little  check  was 
put  upon  them  ?" 

*'  Ay — ay,  there  you  are  right,"  said  Wood- 
ville,  bitterly :  "  God  forgive  me  for  my  folly, 
and  her  mother  too!*'  —  He  hesitated,  and 
as  if  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  train  of  unhappy 
leflections,  but  he  resumed ;  *'  Say  what  you 
will,  you  basely  took  advantage  of  the  hospi-- 
lality  of  my  house,  such  as  my  house  was ;  yoU 
have  injured  thereby  a  whole  family,— your 
CdloW'creatUres, — ^beyond  reparation.  Do  you 
think  an  hour's  happiness  will  ever  be  mine, 
or  my  wife^s  again?  and  if  you  can  feel  com- 
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punction,  do  you  not  experience  it^  when  you 
look  on  the  poor,  faded,  miserable  being,  to 
which  you  have  reduced  my  once  bright,  beau- 
tiful child  ?  Had  you  robbed  me,  and  devoted 
me  and  mine,  by  some  rascality,  to  penury  for 
our  lives,  I  might  have  pardoned  you, — ^had 
you  tried  to  take  my  life,  still  I  might  have 
forgiven  you, — would  you  even  have  murdered 
my  child — as  a  Christian,  I  think,  on  the  day  of 
your  death  warrant,  I  might  have  forgiven  you; 
but  as  her  seducer,"  exclaimed  Woodville, 
''no!  I  could  not  forgive  you;  not  even  if  I 
coxild  behold  you  dying  at  my  feet,  and  im- 
ploring mercy  l" 

D'Arcy  appeared  to  preserve  his  self-posses- 
sion during  this  stem  address  from  the  injured 
parent;  but  at  his  last  words  he  looked  at 
him,  and  was  struck  with  the  wild  and  fero- 
cious expression  of  Woodville's  countenance: 
it  was  almost  that  of  a  maniac,  and  the  un- 
natural  glare  of  his  eyes  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  haggard  paleness  of  his  features, 
streaked  with  one  bright  spot  of  red — the  hectic 
flush  of  a  frame  which  had  been  so  long  agitated 
and  overwrought.  His  figure,  too,  looked 
strange   and  attenuated ;    he  had    grown  so 
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much  thinner^  that  his  clothes  hung  upon> 
rather  than  fitted,  his  person.  It  might  haye 
been  the  dying  fire-light  which  threw  its  un- 
steady glare  upon  his  menacing  attitude^  and 
rendered  the  picture  more  sombre  to  D'Arcy's 
eyes.  This  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  for 
he  stirred  up  the  embers,  and  lighted  a  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  table.  Could  a  few  weeks 
have  wrought  this  change  ?  he  inwardly  asked 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Woodville,"  D' Arcy  resumed,  "  I  am 
subihitting  with  all  the  patience  I  possess  to 
your  abuse^  for  I  know  I  merit  it  fully,  in  your 
estimation.  How  much  longer  I  may  do  so  in 
my  own  house,  is  another  thing;  but  some 
finale  there  must  be  to  this  discussion.  En- 
deavour, if  it  be  possible,  to  speak  more 
calmly,  or,  if  not,  leave  me  now,  and  come- 
again  :  or  ^vIite  and  tell  me  what  you  in  future 
desire,  or  expect  from  me.'' 

*^  Give  her  to  me  again, — give  me  back  my 
child !  such  as  she  is,"  cried  Woodville,  "  and 
then  I  will  pray  that  Heaven  may  rain  its 
curses  on  you !  But  give  her  to  me  first,  lest 
your  misfortunes  should  in  any  way  afiect 
her  !'• 

o  3 
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WoodviUe  paused^  as  if  uncciiBittaus  what 
he  was  going  to  ^say;  he  sighed,  and  lookad 
wildly  round  the  room :  .his  manner  grew  un- 
naturally calm,— he  appeared  half  forgetfiil, 
(ind  breathed  hard,  like  one  exhausted. 

*'  It  is  useless  .and  cruel  to  require  ycour 
daughter  to  return  to  you  now, Mr.  WoodviUe; 
&he  herself,  having  once  been  und^  my  pro* 
tectiw,  nmst  desire  to  remain  with  me,"  said 
D' Arcy,  mildly.  "  You  must  yourself  feelthat 
to  ask  her  to  quit  me  now,  would  be  to  con- 
demn her  to  a  life  of  wretchednass.  Tbe 
past  cannot  bei  repaired — why  seek,  tiierefore> 
to  make  your  child  urniecessarily  wretched? 
You  had  better  at  preaent  leave  me.  I  give 
you  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  that  when  you 
next  inquire  for  me,  or  for  your  daught^,  you 
shall  not  be  denied." 

'"  I  axu  ill/'  B&id  Woodville,  with  a  hoarse- 
voice,  "  and  my  strength  £ails  me — ;otherwise — 
but  }  will  return  again,  and  shortly  too.  As 
fbr  you,  Mr,  d'Arcy,  the  worst  ^wishes  of  a 
dying  man-^  I  am  one — -follow;  you !-— may 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  oK^eitake  yon  !'^ 

Woodville,  half  .absen%,  quitted  JD!AreyV 
.  presence  with  these  words. 
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D'Airey  instantly  ordered  a  servant  to  Mlow 
iam,  said,  if  he  desired  it^  to  call  a  eoaoh. 
' .  Apparently  unconscious,  the  unhappy  isum 
got  into  one,  and  was  driven  home. 

He  found  his  wife,  ^and  M.  Dupas  sitting  with 
fa^.  At  once,  and  differently  from  his  usual 
reserve,  he  began  v^emently  speaking  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours.  But  while  he 
was  talking  he  was  interrupted  by  a  choking 
sensation,  and  began  to  spit  blood  violently. 
•Mrs.  Woodville  went  into  hysterics,  while 
M.  Dupas  sent  for  the  nearest  surgeon. 

In  the  meantime,  if  Violet  Woodville  was 
Suffering  keen  remorse,  she  had  an  eloquent 
consoler.  Her  impulse  was  to  write  to  her 
father,  to  implore  his  forgiveness  in  the  most 
humble  manner,  and,  if  both  her  parents  per- 
mitted her,  to  return  to  their  protection.  This 
katention  D'Arcy  combated  with  vigour,  and 
he  further  gave  ordero  to  his  servants,  that  no 
letters  should  be  sent  from  Miss  Woodville 
without  first  passing  though  his  hands.  One 
was  accordingly  brought  to  him  addressed  to 
Woodville.  D'Ar^,  without  l>reaki]ig  the 
seal,  put  the  letter  into  the  fire;  and, in  so 
dcnng,  his  motives,  peshaps,  were  not  bad ;  for 
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he  argued^ — what  a  life  of  weary  penitence  and 
regret  would  be  consumed  by  Violet's  return- 
ing home,  and  fulfilling  the  destiny  she  was 
proposing  to  herself ! 

He  felt  it  rather  to  be  his  duty  to  rescue  her 
from  this  miserable  fate,  and  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
sacrifices  he  had  induced  her  to  make.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  no 
more  of  Woodville ;  and  when  Violet,  mi- 
serable at  hearing  nothing,  obtaining  no  an-> 
swer  to  the  letter  she  imagined  she  had  sent, 
lamented  over  it  with  despairing  accents, 
D*Arcy  consoled  her  as  well  as  he  could ;  but 
he  himself  could  not  divine  the  cause  for  the 
apparent  abandonment  of  her  family. 

In  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  could  not  help 
surmising,  from  the  wretched  state  in  which  he 
beheld  Woodville,  that  illness  was  the  true 
cause  of  his  non-appearance.  But  that  he 
should  have  sent  none  of  his  family,  or  M. 
Dupas,  argued  that  he  must  be  very,  very  ill 
indeed.  D'Arcy  shuddered.  Hitherto  he  had 
not  chosen  to  see  his  seduction  of  Violet  in 
any  light  beyond  the  injury  done  to  her.  But 
could  h6  deny  having  iseen  the  extreme  affec- 
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tion  these  poor  Woodvilles  had  evinced  for 
their  child  ? — and  in  eaxlier  days  had  not  the 
delicate  and  touching  tenderness  of  the  father 
towards  his  daughter  been  displayed  in  a  way 
that  had  gone  home  to  his  heart  ?  That  the 
Woodvilles  had  been  imprudent  in  their  con* 
duct^  and  that  Violet's  mother  was  weak  and 
worldly,  was  truet ;  but  even  with  her  it  arose 
from  a  foolish  anxiety  for  her  child's  aggrah- 
disement^  and  D'Arcy  was  forced  to  acquit  h^ 
of  harbouring  for  a  moment  the  8uspicion> 
much  less  the  desire,  that  her  daughter  might 
be  seduced  even  under  the  most  splendid  aus- 
pices. And  Woodville,  ha4  he  not  shown  re*- 
peatedly  his  determination  to  get  quit  of  the 
visiters  who  came  to  his  house,  and  whose  pre- 
sence might  prove  dangerous  ? 

Woodville's  faltering  words,  "  My  child  ! — 
my  only  one  ! — my  little  Violet !"  rang  long 
and  sometimes  horribly  in  D' Arcy's  ears ;  and 
he  could  not  turn  within  and  say  to  himself, 
as  he  had  to  Woodville,  "  I  have  done  thai 
which  another  might  have  effected ;"  for  he  felt 
a  profound  conviction  that  none  but  himse]f 
would,  or  in  all  probability  could,  have  ever 
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^fleeted  the  Tain  of  the  pore-Busided '  Viol^ 
Woodville. 

D'Arcy  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  mace 
annoyance  than  necessity  forced  upon  faan. 
Jading  Woodville  did  not  apipear  again,  afittr 
some  further  days  had  diapsed^  he  made  speedy 
preparations  for  his  own  said,  his  intended  eoot- 
panion's  departure  for  Italy. 

They  proceeded  separately  to  Dover^  and 
D'Arcy  saw  her  emharhed  tax  Calais  under  the 
escort  of  oue'of  his  friends,  and  with  a  respect- 
aUe  fareign  maidservant. 

Mrs.  Hnmmings,  by  the  bye,  D'Arcy 
thought  proper  to  dismiss,  witih  a  beccH&ing 
gratuity  for  her  past  service. 

The  change  of  scene  was  of  use  to  Violet 
Woodville,  but  she  never  felt  happy.  D'Accy 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  indulgence;  in 
short,  he  proved  all  that  a  man  can  be  to  a 
woman  with  whom  he  is  passionately  in  love. 
But  Violet,  assailed  by  constant  remorse  and 
by  shame,  soon  became  disenchanted.  She 
began  to  understand  the  nature  of  D'Axcy'os 
love,  and  the  illusion  that  his  Sequence  and 
her  own  puiity  had  assisted  to .  cfeate--*«4rar 
nished. 
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D'Arcy  mm  %  fiensiralifli^  like  moBt  xnen^.and 
when  that  oonviction  once  forced  itself  upon 
hss,  she  beoame  donUy  alive  to  the  nature  of 
)ier  conduct  The  truth  ym&,  that  Violet  found 
harsdif  in  a  sitaation  nrhich  could  not  fail  to  be 
sBVolting  to  her  native  difiposition.  However, 
D'Arcy  did  not,  at  first,  discover  this  turn 
which  her  feelings  had  taken. 

It  must  not,  in  the  meantime,  be  supposed 
that  the  severity  'of  her  compunction  and  her. 
gnef  were  not  apparently  lessened.  Violet 
possessed  too  much  tact  to  display  a  sorrow 
which  must  act  as  a  reproach  to  D' Arcy. 

For  his  sake,  therefbie,  «he  esitered  into  his 
plans  for  her  amusement.  She  was  touched 
by  his  solicitude,  and  the  peculiar  tenderness 
of  her  nature  rendered  her  alive  to  all  the 
charm  of  being  loved. 

No  intelligence  was  received  respecting  her 
family. 

D'Arcy  secretly  continued  to  wonder  that 
neither  her  mother  nor  M.  Dupas  should  write, 
if  Woodville  could  not,  or  would  not. 

Violet  always  imagined  that  they  were  too 
deeply  incensed  to  intend  ever  taking  further 
notice  of  her.     When  she  was  alone,  if  any 
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thing,  by  chance,  recalled  England^  or  her 
home,  the  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks  in 
heavy  drops,  and  sighs  would  burst  from  her 
bosom.  "Oh,  my  poor  father — if  he  would 
but  forgive  me !"  she  would  inwardly  exclaim; 
and  her  heart  would  yearn  to  behold  again  the 
fond  parent  she  best  loved. 

Still  she  trusted  to  their  both  being  well, 
and  looked  forward  to  returning  to  England, 
and  then  hearing  of,  if  not  seeing  them. 

This  return  was  delayed  much  longer  than 
D'Arcy  desired,  or  than  she  expected ;  and 
Violet  Woodville  was  able  to  number  by  years 
her  absence  from  her  own  country. 
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'^  We  take  no  note  of  time. 
But  from  its  loss— to  give  it  then  aioogae . 
Is  wise  in  man.'' 

Mt  readers  must  suppose  a  few  years  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  events  we  last  recorded ;  and 
allow  me  to  open  a  new  scene^  by  introducing 
them  to  a  ball  at  Almack's,  at  a  time  when 
Almack*s  was  thought  much  more  of  than  it 
is  in  these  days; — only  then,  as  now,  were  to  be 
seen  the  same  description  of  persons  collected 

for  the  purposes  of  business  or  amusement. 

There  were  the  chaperoning  mammas,  with 
anxious  hearts  and  watchful  eyes ;  and  the 
ennuye  seeking  to  forget  himself.  There,  too, 
was  the  weak  woman  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
crime;  there  the  bolder  sinner,  hardened  in 
the  commission  of  evil,  —  the  insignificant 
dandy — and  the  boys  who  aped  him. 
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One  of  the  lady  patronesses  was  lookii^ 
attentively  through  her  ^lass  at  some  objeet 
which  the  movement  of  the  dancers  occasion- 
ally hid  from  her  view.  I^ady  Colemore  at 
length  beckoned  her  son,  a  handsome  youth 
of  seventeen,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
lady  whom  she  described,  as  being  one  whose 
dress  and  appearance  were  remarkable. 

"  Ask  some  one,  my  dear  Augustus,  if  you 
are  ignorant." 

Augustus  promised,  but  he  did  not  keep  his 
word;  and  Lady  Colemore  looked  round  &r 
a  better  informant. 

The  lady  who  attracted  h^  attention  was 
advancing  up  the  room,  leaning  up<xi  the  arm 
of  a  political  character  of  some  celehriiy,  and 
who  appeared  much  engrossed  wifh  his  charga 

She  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  equaiiy 
well  dressed.  She  appeared  young,  and  no 
fauH  could  be  found  with  her  ^ofif9ittre,*which 
taight  be  called  distinguished;  though  at  times 
«he  looked  as  if  she  had  entered  upon  a  Hew 
scene:  but  the  shyness  consequent  xtpon  ^ 
4ebfit  was  more  strongly  manifested  ih  hei 
countenance  than  in  her  demeanour. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  timtisf  said  jLa^ 
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Colemore^  turning  to  a  gentleman  "who  stood 
fiear  her :  he  was  a  man  about  thirty — ^that  is 
to  say^  he  had  one  of  those  slight  and  wdl* 
^proportioned  figures  whidi  do  not  tally  with 
iheir  possessors'  being  beyoiul  thirty,  whether 
*tliey  are  or  not.  In  this  instance  the  pide 
complexion,  the  steady  eye,  and  the  cold  but 
•forcible  expression,  were  symptoms  that  the 
fire  of  youth  had  subsided;  but,  in  recom* 
pense,  there  was  the  mark  of  talent  imprinted 
km  a  ooimtenance  so  handsooie  as  to  interest 
any  beholds  vAio  viewed  it  closely. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  Lady  Coleihore,  ad- 
itessing  this  xndividual. 

*'  Harcourt's  wife." 

"  Bear  me !— ^what,  that  person  ?" 

"Yes.  Harcourt  has  been  abroad  these 
three  years.     They  are  come  from  Earis.^' 

"  I>id  you  know  them  abroad  ?" 

"  No :  Harcourt  is  an  old  acquaintance  0f 
anine ;  but  we  only  met  again  since  our  mixtiial 
return  to  JEIngland.'* 

Then,  what  w  she  ?-^o  you  know  ?" 
I  was  staying  with  them  ^t  Easter,    -^e 
lias  good  manners.    Her  conductt,  I  bdieve, 
«o  far,  is  irreproachable." 
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"  Oh  !  what  was  she  T' 

"  An  Opera-dancer.  Harcourt  married  her 
three  or  four  years  ago." 

"  Ah>  yes! — I  recollect — an  uncommonly 
foolish  thing.  It  was  very,  very  much  talked 
of  at  the  time.  I  don't  remember  seeing  her 
before." 

"They  have  been  abroad  ever  since  they 
married.    At  Paris  she  was  much  admired." 

"  Do  you  like  her  ?" 

''  She  is  agreeable  and  very  piquante ;  and 
I  believe  she  has  shown  some  merit,  consider- 
ing what  she  was." 

Lady  Colemore*s  inquiries  were  terminated 
by  the  answerer  taking  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
appearing from  her  vicinity,  and  in  quest  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  too — ^for  he  was  soon  to  be 
seen  talking  with  her. 

"  I  never  know  whether  I  like  Mr.  d' Arcy  or 
not,"  said  Lady  Colemore  to  a  middle-aged, 
caustic-looking  man,  who  stood  near  her.  "  His 
manners  are  cold;  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
superciliousness  about  him,  which  he  may  not 
mean,  but  which  is  highly  disagreeable." 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  be  very  certain  as  to 
what  Mr.  d' Arcy  means ;  his  manner  is  often 
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unpleasing.  I  have  heard  him  say  the  se- 
verest things  to  those  against  whom^  in  their 
absence,  I  never  heard  him  proffer  an  opinion. 
He  is  a  scorner  of  trivial  abuse^  and  so  much 
the  better.  George  d' Arcy  has  friends  as  well 
as  enemies;  and  I  have  prognosticated  that 
he  will,  some  day,  discover  how  much  he  is  a 

man  of  talent.    He  is  elected  for  C ,  and 

will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

Harcourt  and  Emily  had  now  been  married 
long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted. 
They  had  passed  most  of  their  time  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  at  Paris.  Before  this 
period  Harcourt  had  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
troduce his  wife  in  London.  Now,  however, 
he  was  willing  and  anxious  this  should  be 
done ;  but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  trouble 
to  himself;  for  that,  in  any  shape,  was  always 
the  thing  that  Harcourt  continued  to  hate 
most. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  soon  learnt  to  understand 
her  husband's  character.  She  discovered  that 
he  possessed  more  vanity  than  affection.  He 
was  spoilt  and  capricious;  and  capricious  to 
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Ymx;  fcfr  ke  sometimes  regretted  the  saeiifee 
ho  had  mad«t  by  so  unequal  an  adliimoe. 

Emily  felt  a  little  in  awe  of  him  when  theji 
wecci  much  alone^  aaid  she  waa  not  very  socry 
when  the  distractions  of  society  caiuied  diem 
to  be  more  separated*  and  reUeved  herfiN>BX 
attending  to  every  turn  of  a  selfish  husband's 
isummons. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  of  has  fiiends^  she  began 
to  make  her  way  in  what  is  called,  the  exchit 
sive  society  of  London.  Her  beaust]r>  her  doess, 
and  her  natural  quickness>  did  mvah  for  h^  in 
a  eirde  always,  gasping  for  noveliy:  The  dan^ 
dies  protected  her^  one  and  all;  and^  with  th^n^ 
Emily,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  Mi.  move  at 
her  ease  than  with  ladies,  whose  reGe}>ti(Ht  of 
her  she  occanonally  disliked,  and  alwa^rs  feared. 
.  The  HarcQurts  and  D'Arcy  returned,  from 
the  Continent  about  the  same  time.  They 
had  not  met  for  ages,  and  D'Arcy,  beii^  idle, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  his  old  companies  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Easter.  A  few  days  i^ent 
in  a  country  house  make  us  soon  acquainted 
witii  its  inmates. 

D'Ajcy  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  thought  eaok 
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e&erttnttially  improved;  mdtviien  both  met 
again  in  town,  he  beeane  a  frequent  guest  at 
herhouse. 

WArcj  Mms  desirous  of  quitting  diplomacy^ 
BBoA  of  eoming  into  Parliament,  if  he  could  find 
a  ppospect  of  doing  so,  which  was  at  this  time 
held  out  by  a  connexion  of  Ins  own — Lord 
G . 

I^rd  G  had  no  direct  heir  to  his  pro- 
perty, and,  during  his  life,  he  was  fond  of  dis* 
pensing  it  indiscriminately  to  those  he  liked. 
He  remembered  having  known  D^Arcy  when 
he  was  only  an  Eton  boy:  he  remembered 
having  thought  him  clever  then;  and  though 
he  had  afterwards  lost  sight  of  him>  now  that 
they  met  again,  he  thought  sufficiently  well  of 
hisB  to  offer  him  a  seat  in  the  House  as  the 
representative  of  the  borough  of  C • 

D* Arcy  declared  frankly  that  he  would  gladly 
accede  to  this  proposition ;  but  he  doubted 
whether  he-  could  afford  to  renounce  his  .ap<« 
pointment,  in  order  to  attend  to  what  are 
pleasingly  termed  '*  parliamentary  duties/' 

Lord  G ~,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 

c^ered  to  make  a  settlement  upon  D^Arcy  for 
life. 
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D^Arcy  was  not  very  much  surprised  at  this 
generous  proposal;  for  he  knew  his  kinsman 

G 's  character.     He  refused  it,  howeTer> 

with  great  decision^— -adding,    notwithstand« 

ing,  that  he  found  the  borough  of  C too 

great  a  temptation,  and  that  he  would  accept 
it>  and  take  his  chance  for  futurity. 

''  Mr.  d*Arcy/'  said  Mrs.  Harcourt^  slightly 
colouring,  ^'  I  know  1  have  not  said  as  much 
to  you  as  other  people  have  done,  but  do  not 
suppose  that  I  admire  your  talents  less.  I 
have  only  felt  shy  of  offering  my  humble  con- 
gratulations on  your  success."" 

These  words  were  one  day  spoken  by  Mrs* 
Harcourt  during  a  morning  visit  which  D' Arcy 
made  her.  They  alluded  to  his  recent  fame  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  for  D'Arcy,  on  taking, 
his  seat,  lost  np  time  in  displaying  the  vein  of 
eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  was  suddenly  cried  up,  and  many 
were  the  prognostications  of  his  future  career. 
To  great  quickness,  I^Arcy  joined  a  hardi- 
hood of  manner  and  a  boldness  of  sentiment, 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  allied  to  genius,  and 
which  always  give  promise  of  it.  His  speeches 
became  the  general  topic  of  conversation.     In 
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ftliort>  there  was  that  sort  of  moonshine  cele- 
brity instantly  attaching  itself  to  him^  which 
is  'always  in  store  for  every  debutant  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  striking  out  something 
new. 

'  D*Arcy  smiled,  and  appeared  pleased  vnth 
Mrs.  Harcourt's  acknowledgment  of  his  fame*. 
She  spoke,  too,  with  something  like  embar- 
rassment^  and  with  a  hesitation  D'Arcy  could 
not  account  for;  althdugh  she  had  just  made 
professions  of  shyness,  he  had  not  felt  at  all 
inclined  to  believe  them. 

"  At  last,"  continued  Emily,  '^  at  last  you 
will  he  appreciated." 

'*  At  last !  at  last,  Mrs.  Harcourt  The 
world  just  now  is  kind  enough  to  flatter  me, 
perhaps  without  foundation ;  but  you  say  at 
last,  as  if  you  thought  this  should  have  oc- 
curred sooner*" 

'^  And  so  it  might." 

'^Have  you,  then,  been  one  of  those  who 
were  kind  enough  to  suppose  me  something 
better  than  I  may  have  seemed." 

*'  At  least  in  one  sense  I  have,  certainly, 
for  I  have  never  forgotten  ah  act  of  kindness 
I  received  from  you  long  ago,  when  I  knew 

VOL.  II.  H 
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3F(Hi  sKghtly^  and  y^hem  I  iid  not  Kfae-  j&a, 
ysobablj  because  I  thouglii  you  di«Hked:  Hie? 
it  was  ieeliaftg  as  I  did  towards  y^u-  tkat  made 
me  the  note  grst^l  that  day  tha;t-«^ — ^ — ^* 
Emily  paused. 

*^I  iiemember  what  yim  iselbr  to^  Imt  yoa 
<iverrate  a  kmdneBS  wUck  would  have  be6» 
equally  showii  by  any  gentlenum.  I>>  yett 
loiow  I  was  c^oioas  to  leavn  t&  whom  thoC 
fetter  was  addressed  T* 

'^Sardyyou  sead  the  address,?'*  exdaiiiMd 
Mrs.  Harcourt. 

^No;  fi)r  if  yois  reeolleet>  the  letter  was 
stolen  from  me  before  I  couU  bave  sees  the 
superscription/' 

'^UpoKi  what  liide  ciTCumstances  the  most 
important  events  of  our  lives  may  tumr'  saad 
Umily,  musingly. 

^'  I  imagined  the  letter  was  for  Hareomrt^"' 
observed  D'Arcy. 

'^  That  was  not  the  ease.'' 

''  Indeed !''  answeced  D'Asey  wxtb  surpriae; 
"  for  some  on^  whom  yon  liked  better  T* 

'^  I  must  confess  that  it  was.  I  was  attadied 
to  a  person  who  would  have  been  a  wiitaWb 
mateh^  if  tibe  ambitious  fiews  of  mj  moftkei:, 
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and  my  own,  too,  for  I  wll  iie  jjjmt,  h$A  not 
made  me  determiae^  if  I  ecnidd,  to  many 
Mt«  Harcourt.  I  received  at  that  time  a  letter 
from  M.  Larray,  offering  me  his  hand.  In  a 
moment  of  pique  against  Harcoort^  and  of 
i^tumijBig  feeling  towards  Henry  Larray^  I 
vTote  to  accept  Mm.  I  knew  Uiat  with  my 
mc^her's  cement  I  could  never  send  this 
letter — she  had  already  endeavoured  to  pre^ 
vent  my  receiving  his  proposal.  It  was  you 
who  so  unexpectedly  oame  to  my  assistance^ 
Afterwards  I  made  up  the  qutorrel  with  Mi'. 
Harcourt,  and  once  more  I  listened  to  my 
mother  s  arguments ;  and  I  fear^  when  I  heard 
from  you  of  the  singular  fate  that  had  befallen 
my  epistle^  I  was  not  as  sorry  as  I  ought  to  , 
have  been." 

'^  But  your  kindness  on  that  occasion  I  have 
never  forgotten/'  continued  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
with  animation. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  this  recollection : 
I  feel  consoled  also  for  having  lost  the  letter, 
since  I  might  not  otherwise  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Harcourt  so  fre- 
quently.'' 

*'Ah,  say  nothing  very  civil  to  me,  pray, 

B  2 
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Mr.  d'Arcy,**  replied  Emily  very  archly:  ^'I 
shall  think  you  dislike  me  if  you  begin  to 
compliment." 

"  Why  so  ?'* 

"  You  used  to  make  me  speeches  formerly, 
tvben,  though  you  were  so  kind  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  I  know  you  did  not  like  me.'* 

'^  And  you  have  not  forgotten  that>  all  this 
time  V 

"  You  see  I  have  not/* 

D'Arcy,  when  he  took  his  leave  that  day, 
inquired  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  if  she  was  always 
at  home  at  the  same  hour  ? 
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* 

'<  I  haie  inconstaucy.    I  loatbe,  detest^ 
Abhor,  condema,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guesf  ^ 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade^ 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
Which  gave  me  some  sensations,  like  a  villain/' 

Byron, 

^  Must  I  have  always  tears  to  kiss  away  ?*' 

Fazio. 

•I 

"  Oh,  George,  I  thought  you  never  would 
come  home ! "  exclaimed  a  gentle  and  familiar 
voice  to  D' Arcy  as  he  entered  his  sitting-room. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  beautiful  Violet 
Woodville,  and  the  mistress  of  D'Arcy ! 

She  was  changed  from  the  period  of  her 
first  introduction  to  the  reader.  Her  com- 
plexion was  inuch  paler,  and  her  beauty  had 
altered  its  character,  but  beautiful  indeed  she 
still  remained. 

She  had  be^n  sitting  up,  late  as  it  was,  wait<^ 
ing  the  return  of  D'Arcy.    Books  were  on  the 
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table,  the  pianoforte  was  open,  and  a  gtdtar 
was  lying  on  a  chair,  but  yet  Violet  had  a  list- 
less loolc,  without  any  appearance  of  having 
employed  herself. 

^^  Is  it  late?"  said  D'Arcy,  carelessly .  *'Why 
did  you  sit  up  ?  You  are  very  pale ;  you  would 
have  done  better  to  have  been  asleep.** 

"  I  cannot  sleep/'  answered  Violet,  in  a  tone 
of  despair. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Violet  ?  Have 
you  heard  anything  of  your  parents,  at  last?" 

"  No,  D'Arcy,  worse  than  that,  for  I  can 
hear  nothing  of  them,  and  I  give  it  up.  Oh 
God!" 

.  **  Nonsense,  dearest ;  you  get  nervous,  and 
you  exaggerate  everything.  Whom  did  you 
send?" 

«  Howell  went,  and  he  found  our  old  house, 
but  the  people  who  were  in  it  had  lived  there 
a  twelvemonth,  and  they  had  taken  it  of  a 
family  called  Jones.  They  had  heard  of  no 
one  of  the  name  of  Woodville  having  anjrthing 
to  do  with  the  house.  Then  I  directed  Howell 
to  go  to  my  father's  landlord,  in  the  city,  who 
was  a  merchant;  but  he  is  dead,  and  his 
nephew,  who  is  his  heir,  knew  nothing  of  the 
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taawt«»  or  hardly  of  the  house ;  however^,  he 
directed  his  jclerks  to  look  oyer  his  books,  and 
firaea  them  it  co^ild  only  be  asceptained  that 
before  his  uncle's  death  my  father  must  have 
ViA,  the  house^  for  these  Joneses  were  the  inha- 
bitants at  that  time^  and  there  was  a  note  off 
the  receipt  of  theyear*s  rent  up  to  last  October 
two  years." 

''  It  is  most  strange/'  said  D*Arcy,  thinking^ 
aloud,  '' that -neither  Dupas^  nor  your  mother^ 
should  have  taken  any  means  to  communicate 
with  yott-" 

"  Why  not  my  father^  as  soon  as  either  of 
them  ?  "  demanded  Violet,  hastily.  *'  My  fa- 
ther would  have  been  the  first,  not  the  last 
one,  to  forgive  me." 

^'  I  don't  know  what  to  advise  you,"  answered 
P'Arcy,  evasively  5  "  but  I  must  say,  that  if 
the  conduct  of  your  relations  is  so  very  nnna-^ 
tural,  you  need  care  very  little  about  them." 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  deserved  it  all. 
How  did  I  repay  their  goodness,  especially  my 
Other's!  Can  I  ever  foi^et  his  affectipn?— * 
D'Arcy,  you  never  appreciated  my  fetther ;  you 
did  not  know  him  enough,  and  you  cannot  un- 
derstand my  misery.    '  Oh  Father,  which  art 
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in  heaven!*  cried  Violet,  wifli  sudileiSL  gri^fi 
and  sinking  on  her  knees,  with  upraised  lUixid^ 
and  eyes, — 'Grant  me  but  to  see  him.  once 
more,  were  it  but  to  hear  him  curse  me.-  My 
God,— my  God,  hear  my  prayer,  and  punish 
me  as  I  deserve ;  let  me  die  in  wixtchcdo^ss; 
but  this  desire — let  it  be  granted  unto  me !  "* 

*' This  is  shocking!"  exclaimed  D'Arcy, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

He  must  .have  been  moved  by  the  scene 
before  him,  and  his  heart  must  have  bepn 
sensible  of  pity,  and  perhs^s  of  remorse;  but 
these  sentiments  were  mmgled  with  displeasure 
at  their  being  called  forth,  and  his  love  was 
lessened  at  that  moment  in  the  sam£)  ratio  that 
he  felt  his  moral  comfort  disturbed. 

'*  Tins  is  a  great  bore,  and  very  unpleasant 
for  me,*'  composed  the  sort  of  idea  that  pear- 
raded  D'Axcy's  mind^  without  defining  it  to 
himself  in  words. 

'*  Violet,"  said  he,  after  a  slight  pause, ''  you 
must  not  vex  yourself  in  this  way-  You  exert 
your  energies  too  violently,  and  you  exhaust 
your  strength ;  to-morrow  you  will  be  ill.  As 
it  is,  your  health  is  anything  but  what  it  used^ 
to  be.    The  circumstances  that  ought  the  most 
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to  teconcile  you  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
abode  of  your  relatioris^  seem  fo  have  exactly 
the  contrary  effects  Cahn  yourseli^  my  dear 
Violet^  and  pray  remember  that  these  scenes' 
distress  ine,  and  that  teally  I  caimof  help — . 
In  fiict^  it  is  their  fault  entirely.  I  think  them 
highly  to  blame.  Surely,  however,  there  must 
be  some  of  your  father's  Mends,  whose  name 
you  know,  and  who  can  inform  us  of  him  ?  ** 

*'  You  know  the  inquiries  I  have  already 
made,  and  that  I  caii  l^arn  nothing  more  than 
that  they  went  abroad  two  years  since;  and 
that  my  father  was  ilL  If  he  got  better  he 
talked  of  going  to  America.  The  Octavians 
and  Mr.  Brown  are  gone  to  America — the 
people  with  whom  my  mother  was  most  in- 
timate* It  appears  strange,  that  in  three 
years  I  should  have  lost  all  clue  to  such  near 
relations ;  but  it  seemt^  as  if  everything  about 
them  was  forgotten.  Can  you,  then,  wonder 
that  I  am  profoundly  miserable?" 

"Those  are  strong  words — I  might  have 
hoped  to  have  been  cared  for,  and  deemed  Hby 
you  as  something— -am  I  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  ?" 

*'  Ah,  D'Arcy,"  answered  Violet,  in  a  tone 

h3 
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of  repsoadi;  *•  wlq^  do  jrou  say  ihia  to  me? — : 
Those  if0r&  riioiiU  not  ooBne.  bom  you — s4 
fut9e  tM,  at  sock  anoment  Ym  not  oat«d. 
fiir! — Yam  eonsidei^  as  nothii^ !  NothiBg! 
My  GriA  V*  she  a  seoond  time  cgaculaited,  aa  S. 
vtgusk  in  prayer. 

''Tour  parents,  in  abandomng  yoa^  Iot^. 
behaTed  very  ill»*^  eontiniied  D' Arcy.  *'  I  casi 
only  say,  pnt  it  to  any  one  and  he  \nU  agree 
with  me,  that  they  have  no  cbmn  to  the  grief 
you  show  about  them,  to  the  totaL  destruction 
of  your  peace  and  of  mine,if  this  is  to  go  on. 
Now,  dearest,  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
You  never  told  me  how  you  liked  the  new 
opera?" 


.  D*Arcy's  fame  did  not  rest  upon  a  mo- 
mentary celebrity.  He  followed  it  up  with 
other  triumphs,  and  he  was  soon  looked  upon 
as  a  rising  star  amongst  the  competitors  for 
the  honours  which  ambition  hold^  out. 

D'Arcy  was  not  surprised  at  bis  own  sue* 
cess,  because  he  always  felt  the  secret  consci- 
ousness of  talent ;  he  did  not  feel  very  much 
elated  by  it  either.    Lady  Colemore  would 
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hasre  said  thad  his  frigidity  caused  him  ta  taka 
8Q  sober  a  view  ofhissucoess;  vhcHreasitwasa 
ttatmad  oosunquexiee  of  having  lost  all  the  iresh- 
nesB  which  gild«  the  fieeUngB  ct  our  youth—* 
beautiful  even  in  their  fleeting  bnlliaocy. 

D'Arcy  nevertheless  was  ambitious.  A.  po- 
fitical  eaxeer  seemed  the  one  most  suited  to^ 
him  now;  and  it  offered  the  chaaee  of  some 
iQusioiis  88  yet  unproved  by  him^  of  disgust 
aad  difiappointments  of  a  nature  as.  yet  unfelt. 
It  was  to  be  the  means  of  turning  overanother 
leaf  in  the  book  of  life,  and  of  learning  some 
of  those  extraordinary  ccmtradictions  in  man- 
kind,  which  offer  sitdi  fields  of  speculation  to 
those  who  like  to  pluloaophize  on  human 
nature. 

D'Arcy  therefore  employed  hia  hours  busily  ; 
and  in  his  lounging  moments  he  resorted  ta 
the  house  of  his  friend  Harcourt* 

He  felt  interested  in  noting  the  progress 
of  Emily  Norris^  who  was  gradually  fixing  her- 
self in  the  world  a»  a  beauty  of  high  renown> 
and  a  woman  of  fashion  into  the  bargain. 

Harcourty  although  he  waa  well  pleased  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  waa  not  the  less  ennut/^ 
at  hiiHxie>  Of  less  inclined  to  be-out  of  humdut 
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i«henevcr  he  felt  in  the  mood.  Emily  managed^ 
him  with  a  tact  that  amused  D*Arcy^ 

He  began  too  to  have  an  opinion  o£  het 
sageBse,  for,  with  a  great  many  admirersy  not: 
one  was  distinguished  by  her. 
>  Once  or  twice  it  occurred  to  D*Ansy  how 
curious  she  must  be  to  learn  of  him  something* 
of  her  former  friend>  Violet  Woodville-^but 
only  once  or  twice  did  this  idea  arise;  fot; 
it  was  in  the  l^ociety  of  Mrs.  Harcouxt  that' 
D'Arcy  approached  the  nearest  towards  forget^ 
ting  the  existence  of  Violet  WoodvUle. 

If  she  had  not  lately  made  him  uneomfixrt^ 
able  with  himself;  if  her  tearful  eyes,  her 
pale  countenance,  and  her  tinjoyous  manner, 
had  not  been  so  many  means  of  inflictktg'  te^ 
proach  upon  him ;  Violet  would  not  have  lodt 
any  of  D'Arcy's  love. 

Few  men  stand  the  trial  of  being  bored.^ 
Ill-treatment  of  any  description,  manual  and 
morale  they  will  bear  with  infinite  patience  ani 
infinite  love ;  but  to  be  bored,  to  be  roasted  by 
means  of  one  person  in  the  slow  fire  of  'self- 
reptoach, — ^no  man's  love  will  stand  that,  or 
woman'ff  eithei*,  I  fear* 
-  The  man  or  woman  who  subjects  the  othef 
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to  this  ordeal^  depetids  Bolefy  on  the  goodness, 
of  heart  of  the  ^lerson  on  whom  the  trial 
is  made ;  and  Violet  was  beginning  to  resi* 
diBT. herself  dependant  upon  the  goodness  q£ 
D'Arcy's  heart. !         . 

'''Is  that  a  new  guest  of  yours?"  asked 
D'Arcsy,  one  day  that  he  was  paying  Mrs. 
Hflurcowt  a  morning  visit.  His  question  had 
re&rence  to  m  smart  and  indolent-looking  lady 
who  just  quitted  the  room. 

'^  Yes ;  I  met  her  at  dinner  the  other  day. 
She  was  very  civil  in  wishing  to  make  my  ac« 
quaintanee>  and  has  since  called  upon  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  cultivate  her  V* 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  in  me^  who  am  such  a  decided  jpar* 
vmue,  to  decline  her  overtui^es*'* 

*'  But  you  may  shun  a  person  more  or 
less." 

''  Oh>  certainly.  But  what  is  your  objection 
to  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  ?" 

*'  I  think  her  a  dangerous  woman," 

*'  Tracassiere?'^ 

**  Yes ;  and  also  always  ready  to  do  any* 
thing,  however  extraordinary,  if  it  suit  het 
purpose." 


iSS  vtounr. 

At  this  moment  Harcoort  eoAeted.  the  taaau 
and  flung  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

«"  What  a  coafiounded  hot  day  it  la !  Wheare 
mose  to  get  good  ice?  TucGioia  aoootof  tim 
way.  Good  morning,  D'Arcyl  Whom  hava^ 
you  had  here,  Emily  ?'* 

*'  Mrs.  Fitzmonis  has  just  left  me.". 

*'  Ah !  what,  D' Arcy's  <dd  flame  7 — ^and  yoo. 
were  here,  D' Arcy  ?  What  do  you  think  she 
is  grown  into  ?" 

^  A  lady  is  neyer  the  better  for  wear ;  but, 
npon  my  word,  I  still  think  her  a  pretty  wo* 


man." 


''  Oh !  Emily  would  be  jealous  if  I  made 
love  to  her,''  continued  Harcourt,  who  was  in  a 
yery  affable  humour  that  morning. 

"  And  I  all  this  time  did  not  know  she  was  a 
flame  of  Mr.  d* Arcy's !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

'^  How  do  you  get  on  with  Mrs.  Fitzmorris, 
D'Arcy?" 

"  We  are  excellent  Mends,  1  believe.  Did 
it  not  strike  you  so,  Mrs.  Harcourt?*' 

*'  I  cannot  say  that;  but  I  see  you  know  her 
well,  and  any  advice  I  gel  from  you  on  that 
head  I  shall  attend  to." 
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D' Aiey  bad  a  home  in  one  of  the  temiceB 
facing  the  Begenf  s  Pack :  he  had  taken 
edre  to  have  it  prettily  fonushed;  and  the 
Mnoy  aspeet  and  ealivening  green  expanse^ 
otivrhieh  the  eye  could  dwell  from  the  windows, 
rendered  it  a  cheerful  abode^  and  one  in  which 
Violet  would  have  Uved  most  contentedly  if — 
but  there  are  always  ifs. 
•  D* Arcy  had  really  taken  pains  to  secure 
every  comfort  for  her.  She  had  a  carriage  at 
b^  command^  and  his  servants  were  taught  to 
respect  her  as  their  undisputed  mistress.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  her  preside  at  his  table^ 
and  wished  at  once  to  introduce  her  to  all  his 
iiale  friends — but  this  she  refused.  Abroad, 
she  obliged  him  willingly  in  this  particular, 
but  in  England,  where  she  had  once  been  so 
well  known,  Violet  shrunk  from  such  an  ex- 
posure— for  such  she  deemed  it. 

*'  You  must  have  a  box  at  the  Opera  for  the 
alternate  weeks  at  least,  Violet,*'  said  D'Arcy 
to  her  one  day ;  "  and  the  French  play  is  good 
this  year.  Pray  take  a  box  whenever  you  like, 
dearest.  I  only  wish  I  could  induce  you  to 
enter  into  more  society.*' 

Pleased  with  his  efforts  to  render  her  hap- 
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pier,  a  smile  sometlung  like  contentment 
beamed  in  Violet  Woodville's  eyes,  and  she 
exclaimed —  ' 

"  While  I  can  think  you  love  me  as  much  b» 
you  used  to  do,  I  cannot  be  quite  miserable  !'*  > 

"  Well,  then,  you  might  be  always  bappy  if 
it  depended  on  your  security  of  my  love,  my 
own  little  Violet ! — ^is  it  not  so  2"  s 

At  thi3  moment  the  servant  entered  Vrith 
two  three-cornered  notes  addressed  to  D'Arcy^ 
D' Arcy  gave  one  to  Violet,  telling  her  to  read 
the  contents,  while  he  perused  the  other. 

Violet  read  as  follows : — ► 

*'Pray  dine  with  us  to-day.  I  have  a  great 
mind,  if  you  say  '  yes,'  to  invite  a  dangerous 

Mend  of  yours :  she  would  be  delighted. 

"Yours, 

'*E.  Harcourt.'* 
"  Emily, — ^Emily  Norris !"  said  Videt,  luting 
the  note  drop  from  her  hands, — "I  did  not 

know  you  were  so  intimate  with  her  that, * 

and  she  is  able  to  ask  you  thus  to  her  house  1 
Oh !  what  a  difference  there  is  between  us! — ' 
tell  me,  D'Arcy,"  she  asked  with  sudden  im-> 
petuosity,  "  do  you  think,  after  all,  that  woman 
is  better  than  I  am  ?" 
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'.''•I^c^T-neithcr  ^o  good«  nor  so  handsome; 
but  yofu  know,  I  stayed  mtb  the  Harcourts  in 
the  country,  and  of  course  I  must  be  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  her/* 
^  ''Thafs  tTU0>  but  I  have  not  heard  you 
speaJcofher."         . 

/'  I  did  not  know  you  wanted  particularly  to 
hear  about  her,  and  I  have  not  encouragement 
to  tell  you  any  thing  connected  with  the 
pomps  and  vanities,  &c.  &c. ;  you  are  always 
out  of  spirits  now  when  I  come  home." 

Violet  gave  a  gentle  involuntary  sigh,  but 
still  she  continued :  "Then  do  you  see  Emily 
very  often  now  ?'* 

**No, — ^yes,  I  go  there  when  it  suits  me,— 
when  I  have  time,"  answered  D'Arcy,  rather 
impatiently. 

Violet  felt  rebuffed,  and  thinking,  hoping 
that  she  was  to  blame,  and  not  D'Arcy,  for 
this   impatience,    she    playfully    turned    the 

r 

subject  by  asking  who  the  other  note  \vas 
from,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  written  ott 
pink  paper,  and  sealed  with  green  wax. 

*' Yes,'*  said  D'Arcy,  "  exactly  like  a  - —  ;'* 
he  stopped  short. 

"  Like  a  what  ?"  asked  Violet,  innocently. 
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**  Nothings  my  krv^^— like  a  fool  as  slie  is  ;*' 
■ad  he  thxew  the  coloured  nole  chi  the  taJ}l& 
^'May  I  lead  it  r  Violet  denunded. 

'^I  must  see  yoiu  I  haye  somethkig  Tcty 
particular  to  say  to  you.  I  will  be  at  kome 
fisr  you  till  fixar  o'clock;  you  wiR  oom^  bad  as 
you  axe>  nezi  eepasT' 

.  '^ Shall  y<m  go?  and  who  is  the  lady»  for  I 
cannot  decipher  these  ill^Ue  initials  ?'* 

^Mra  FiiiBBMsrris.  As  for  goingi^-^yes^  if  it 
will  amuse  you  to  hear  what  I  am  wanted  f<»." 

"  Oh,  pray  go,"  answered  Violet  with  sweet- 
ness: for  she  had  not  lately  seen  D'Arcy  so 
good-humoured  as  on  this  day» 

Having,  therefore,  nothing  more  urgent  to 
call  him  elsewhere,  towards  four  o^dock  D'Arcy 
went  to  pay  the  defflred  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzmonds. 

I  have  described  this  lady  before.  She  waa 
the  idrnxtieal,  languishing,  pale,  blue-eyed 
Matilda*  to  whom  D'Arcy  had  been  obliged 
to  give  her  conge,  in  a  morning  call,  some 
years  previous  to  the  present  era.  Time  had 
altered  her  a  little,  and  Matilda  was  grown: 
to  look  older,  which  is  not  a  thing  of  course. 
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because  there  are  actually  many  inth  whom 
time  is  the  means  of  facing  himself.  Who 
has  not  occasionally  seen  a  lady  at  forty,  com- 
paratively young,  and  good-looking,  who  at  , 
thirty  contrived  to  seem  aged  and  dowdy? 
Mra  FitzmoiriB,  however,  was  grown  to  look 
a  hUile  old^;  she  had  adopted  a  stronger 
shade  of  rouge,  and  was  more  elaborately 
dressed,  and  with  more  affectation;  in  short, 
she  looked  more  decidedly  like  a  very  foolish 
woman  than  formerly.  We  seldom  with  our 
years  correct  our  foibles,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  great  failings;  and  thus  the  im- 
bedlity  arising  from  a  trumpery  vanity  in- 
creases, if  possible,  when  a  woman  has  once 
been  its  wholesale  victim. 

'^Ah!"  exclaimed   Mrs.  Fitzmorris,  when 
D'Arcy  entered  her  drawing-room,  **it  is  kind 
of  you  to  come ;  but  why  have  not  you  been  to 
see  me  before  ?" 
'  *'  I  have  tried,  and  you  were  always  out." 

*^  Oh,  of  course,  when  you  call  at  six  o'clock." 

''  But  I  am  so  often  engaged." 

'*Yes,  yes,  you   are  becoming  an  orator; 
well,  I  am  glad  of  your  success.*' 

D'Arcy  bowed;  made  some  pretty  speech  in 
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return^  and  then  said,  "  Tell  me,  did  you  really 
want  to  see  me  about  something  in  particular 
this  morning?" 

**You  vain  creature! — Did  you  think  I 
made  the  excuse  for  the  sake  of  vos  beaux 
yeux  f  And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  had 
very  much  the  air  of  such  being  the  case. 

.  "  By  no  means ;  you  know  I  never  was  vain, 
and  besides " 


"  Besides,  you  are  otherwise  occupied,  I  am 
well  aware."  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  played  with  her 
rings,  and  looked  down. 

*'  Indeed !  who  has  told  you  so  ?" 

*'  As  if  I  could  remember,  or  should  tell  you 
if  I  did.  Well,  but  isn't  it  true  that  you  have 
quite  forgotten  old  times  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fitz- 
morris, with  a  most  coquettish  expression. 

"  Best  assured,  as  much  as  you  can  possibly 
desire  that  I  should  do,"  answered  D'Arcy, 
promptly. 

"  I  did  not  say,  I  desired  it; — that*&(  yoiur 
version,  not  mine." 

"Then,"  said  D'Arcy,  "  you  see  I  have  fore- 
stalled your  wishes." 

The  way  in  which  this  was  said,  betrayed  at 
once  that  D'Arcy  had  no  iniention  to  renew 
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the  old  afiPair  with  his  companion^  and  be* 
trayed  a  coldness>  if  not  dislike^  easily  seen 
through^  and  severely  felt  by  Mrs.  Fitzmorris. 
She  bit  her  lip,  and  coloured  with  anger. 

"  You  need  not  say  things  so  pointedly.  I 
have  eyes  as  well  as  others ;  and  was  not  going 
to  make  love  to  you,  as  you  seem  to  be  so  much 
afraid  that  I  should*  In  common  with  all  the 
world,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  ground  is 
taken.    How  do  you  find  Mrs.  Harcourt  ?" 

'<  Is  that  the  lady  the  world  is  so  obliging 
as  to  couple  my  name  with?'^ 

*'  The  poor  world  is  not  to  blame; — it  can 
hardly  help  itself,  I  think.'* 

**  It  both  can  and  shall,"  said  D'Arcy,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  angry.  Silencing  the  world 
must  of  course  depend  upon  yourself.  You 
have  only  to  give  her  up.  If  you  care  for  her 
reputation,  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

'*  So  as  to  leave  it  to  choice,  whether  it  shall 
be  said  that  I  am  defeated,  or  only  tired  of  the 
lady." 

"  Once,  when  I  was  considered  the  object, 
they  said  the  latter,  I  remember.  The  chances 
are  equal — no,  that  would  be  too  good-natured. 
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The  world  will  say  that  you  are  tired  of  her : 
she  is  the  woman,  and  the  weakest ;  and  when 
was  a  fayourable  construction  ever  put  where  a 
bad  one  could  be  given?  Still,  as  the  notoriety 
is  only  in  the  bud,  it  will  be  talked  of  for  two 
daySj  and  then  forgotten.  Shall  I  be^n  by 
denying  it,  and  stand  up  as  the  champion  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt  ?  Come  to  my  Opera-box  to- 
night, instead  of  hers,  and  I  wQl.'* 

''  That  would  be  too  sudden  a  retreat.'* 

**  Oh,  I  see ! "  answered  Mrs.  Fitzmorris, 
impatiently.     "  Do  you  think  her  handsome  V* 

•'  Exceedingly  !'* 
Undeniably  vulgar  ?'* 
In  saying  so,  you  discover  your  usual  ori- 
ginality of  opinion.    I  entirely  differ  fipom  you. 
But  why  do  you  hate  her  ?'* 

'^  I  hate  her  ?— Not  I  r 

*'  You  forget,"  said  D*  Arcy,  "  how  well  we 
know  each  other;  and  that  I  am  aware  yon 
always  see  people  black  or  white,  according  to 
your  prejudices,'" 

Some  credit  was  due  to  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  finr 
ihe  apparent  good  humour  with*  which  she 
bore  the  uncivil  observations  of  her  quondam 
lover.     She  was,  in  fact,  naturally  good-tem- 
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pered^  Imi  akoi  very  e^psteidl — a  union  of  qua- 
iilieB.  Jiot  unfrequmstty  witnessed. 

<'  Yfhat  luM  become  of  that  beautiful  girl 
ymi  seduced  and  ran  away  with  ?"  Ae  asked ; 
.and,  ebserriiig  Ji'ATcj  hesitated,  she  added — 
-**  Oh!  it  was  no  secret^  and  affects  no  one's 
-teputBiiffa,  except  the  poor  girl's^  which  yov 
-destroyed  so  long  aga  So,  as  we  do  know 
each  other  so  well,  I  thought  I  might  ask  that 
question.  I  know  she  Hved  with  you  abroad. 
Does  she  still  r 

«  She  does.'* 

**  Poor  thing ! — ^Do  you  care  for  her  ?" 
"    **  I  really  do, — ^why  do  you  inquire  T* 

^'  And  i»  she  constant,  well-behaved,  or  does 
she  make  you  jealous?" 

^  Sue  never  has,  hitherto." 
•    *'  Stte  is  beautiful,  is  not  she  ?    I  am  sure 
you  like  her,"  pursued  Mrs.  Fitzmorris,  and 
JDoldng  curiously  in  lYArcy's  face,  as  if  to 
Tead  there  a  tmie  solution  to  her  inquiry. 

^She  is  beautifol,  handsomer,  far  hand« 
aomer  than  any  other  woman  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  li&,"*D*Arcy  replied,  riong  to  take  his 
leave. 

He  felt  it  a  secret  reproach,  that  such  a 
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woman  should  be  able  to  speak  pndai^ely  of 
Violet  Woodville.  He  was.  glad  i(y  declatd 
her  beauty,  and  to  conv)ey,  in  that  Teqpect/his 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Fitzmorris's  inferiority,<^*rlMit 
he  was  more  glad  to  escape  from  speaking  al 
all  with  reference  to  a  subject  that  galled  hinl'^ 
and  D^Arcy  quitted  the  presence  of  Mrs«  Fits^ 
morris  more  than  ever  disposed  to  avoid  het 
in  future* 

It  is  the  most  useless  thing  to  define  the 
character  of  a  person,  because,  if  you  were  to 
do  so  with  the  utmost  exactitude,  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  if  their  entire  history  should 
be  written,  in  some  one  circumstance  the  prac- 
tice of  the  individual  would  be  found  at  va- 
riance with  his  or  her  inoral  attributes* 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  was  about  as 
heartless,  as  frivolous,  as  worthless  as  any  wo- 
man could  well  be ;  yet,  such  as  she  was,  she 
had  once  loved,  had  felt  herself  capable  of  sa- 
crifices, and  had  shed  tears  of  extreme  sorrow 
3i  the  time  when  she  saw  that  she  was  neg- 
lected by  a  man  she  preferred^  She  did  not 
love  well,  I  mean  heroicaUy,  but  still  her  love 
was  an  improvement,  compared  to  anything 
else  she  was  capable  of  either  doing  or  feeling. 
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D'Arcy,  too,  after  a  fashion,  had  seemed  {q 
like  her  once.  She  was  then  young  and 
pretty,  and  Very  lively;  she  afforded  him 
Miusetnent,  added  to  which,  he  saw  he  was  the 
first  possessor  of  all  the  heart  she  had  to  give. 
The  advances  were  rather  on  her  side  at  the 
beginning,  hut  she  succeeded  in  captivating 
D'Arcy  for  a  time.  After  a  while  he  was  in- 
clined to  grow  tired  of  this  liaison,  and,  from 
th^  isxcessive  imprudence  of  Mrs.  Fitzmorrid 
was  alarmed  lest  even  her  patient  husband 
«;hould  be  exposed  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
discovering  that  secret  Icnown  to  all  the  world, 
which  M.  Balzae  so  pithily  declares  since  thd 
ttiemory  of  man  it  has  never  betrayed. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Violet  Woodville,  t)' Arcy 
dfteti  forgot  Mrs.  Titzmdrris  altogether ;  then, 
«when  she  Upbraided  him  fot  his  carelessness, 
fthe  had  to  bear  with  coldness  and  fault-find' 
ing, — condemned  to  discover  the  most  painftil 
of  all  truths,  that  your  lover  has  not  Only 
ceased  to  lovd  you,  but  that  he  leaves  you  iA 
^oubt  if  h^  ever  loved  you  at  all. 

Mrs^  Fitzmorris  bore  numerous  mortifica- 
tions  proving  this  to  bd  het  case,  with  more 
calmness  than  many  women  Would  have  dond. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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The  reoisaiw  v^ete^  that  «he  vas»  aa  has  fae^i 
«aid,  possassed  (^  an  inherent  good  tempm?; 
and^  secondly,  she  was  deroid  of  ilMS  delieaey 
of  sen|;iiiieQt  whi<^  would  have  made  ai^ 
other  person  deeply  sonsiUe  to  half  her  pB»^ 
vocations. 

She  did  not  go  to  <me  ball  the  fsaser^  or 
qpcnd  one  half  hour  the  less  befone  hear  look* 
ang-glasa^  mor,  eveja  in  thought*  did  die  deny 
herself  the  consolation  pf  loi^n^  fioorward  to 
r^pairintg  his  loss. 

Shid  soon  heard  of  D'Arcy  hsfnng  faUem 
in  loye  with  Violet  WoodiriUe,  and  of  har 
b^g  Us  BHstiess ;  but  tlna  feet  d^  not  ^m- 
tress  hep,  as  a  ten  wnutes*  flirtatiott  would 
have  done*  if  he  had  been  aeoi  to  have  one 
with  a  lady  in  h^  own  set.  Finatty«  whow 
after  the  abseoee  ^  yesrs,  !>*  Arey  retumed  ta 
his  country*  and  begaD>  in  worldly  paria«c% 
to  throw  himself  at  the  bet  of  Ifes.  Haicovil* 
he  gave  Mrs.  Fitamorris  ther  utmost  aimof  » 
a^iee  it  was  in  his  pow^  to  iidict 

Mrs.  HarcQurt  waa  ayioung  beauty*  inveatod 
irith  tKs  chasm  of  novotty^aiid*  ooneqnanlily» 
with  a  whole  cloud  of  admirers  hovermg  ahosl 
her^     It  was  quite  natmral  that  Mn».  SSftn* 
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miKrk  shadid  enry  iier  beyond  meuiwe^  and 
Aflb  abe  idbocdd  try  io  do  all  she  could  to  take 
S  -  Aicy  fDom  bar. 

fibe  did  tiyto  efeot  this;  and,  as  ITArcy 
find,  die  !«»  always  neady  to  do  anything^ 
liawever  eadaraordinary,  to  suit  her  purpose, 
fflie  had  what  the  French  designate  as  <'  une 

In  obedimice  to  d'Arcy's  mshes,  Vkfle*  went 
ftequeiitly  to  the  Opera:  with  what  mixed 
sentiments  she  went  there  at  firsts  it  is  irapes. 
aiUe  to  say^  still  it  was  the  only  amusement 
-HiKt  gave  iier  pleasure.  New  operas  and  no# 
hafiets  had  lEtorted  into  exhrtenoe  dnice  she 
had  laflt  vuxted  t!he  Sing's  Theatro;  and 
¥iolet  was  exceedingly  fend  of  music* 

I^'Ajcy  veanf  often  stayed  pant  of  Ae  time  in 
het  Inc.  If  he  told  her  he  w»  siot  likely  to 
OEDBe  at  ail,  she  seldom  went.  As  «  sort  of 
dbaperone,  Violet  took  with  her  a  Nespdiitaii 
maid^  Marietta,  anugiy,  stout,  good-huttioured 
Itafian  girl  of  €ve-«nd-<twenty.  She  drew 'the 
curtain  of  her  hex  as  desely  as  possiblev  and 
fludi'iwpmatid  to«8eapetibeohsenraitaen'of  eirary 

fine  nighty  when  she  was  more  than  (usually 

i2 
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absorbed  in  the  acting  of  Malibran>  she  dia« 
covered  that  she  was  an  object  of  notice  to  a 
lady  who  sat  in  the  third  box  from  her>  an4 
ahnost  fronting  her.  Violet  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  that  she  was  watched  by  this  per* 
6on>  and  she  wondered  who  it  could  be.  She 
was>  apparently,  a  full-blown  personagei.  with 
more  rouge  and  more  boldness  than  any  lady 
(oflF  the  stage)  she  had  ever  seen  before.  Her 
whole  appearance/ in  short,  denoted  her  cha- 
racter to  be  equivocal- 

4^fler  being  stared  at  some  time,  Violet  was 
dismayed  by  the  lady's  eyes  suddenly  einitting 
sparkling  gleams  of  recognition,  combined 
with  all  the  gesticulation  with  which  foreigner^ 
can  distort  their  features.  It  may  be  supposed 
poor  Violet  made  no  signs  p{  reply,  and  was 
lost  in  wondering  dread  of  who  the  stranger 
could  be  J  ^vhen,  all  at  once,  it  flashed  upon 
her  that  it  was  a  face  she  had  formerly  known* 
Violet  longed  for  D'Arcy  to  enlighten  her,  if 
possible;;  but  he  had  abeady  been  to  her  box 
that  night,  and  did  not  come  again,. 

On  the  next  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  as 
she  was  pensively  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
mignionette,  at  her  pretty  drawing-room  win- 
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iovr,  tke  Bervant  unexpectedly  announced  st 
tisitor^  and,  almost  befoi^  she  ^?a8  aware  of 
her  presence^  Violet  found  herself  embraced 
by  the  stranger  who  had  recognized  her  the 
night  before. 

It  was  not  for  a  few  succeeding  minutes  that 
she  was  able  to  recollect  the  features  of  Madlle. 
Celeste.  Our  readers  have;  perhaps,  likewise 
forgotten  her.  But  Violet  Woodville's  want 
of  memory  was  excusable.  From  a  coquettish 
French  girl,  pert-looking,  but  very  pretty. 
Celeste  had  spread  out  into  a  fat,  coarse 
woman.  She  was  rouged  immoderately;  her 
once  clear  brown  skin  was  painted  white,  and 
her  eyebrows  appeared  to  have  been  rubbed 
\ntli  a  blackened  cork.  Her  dress  was  of  tlie 
most  outre  fashion ;  and  short  petticoats  being 
then  worn,  the  shortness  of  those  of  Madlle. 
Celeste  was  positively  alarming.  Altogether, 
her  person  displayed  the  appearance  of  a 
lengthened  apprenticeship  in  vice,  and  that, 
too,  not  of  the  best  order^ 

Violet  was  struck  with  dismay  at  being 
familiarly  accosted  by  such  a  personage. 

The  coldness  of  her  reception  Mile.  Cdleste 
cither  did  not,  or  would  not  see.     She  drew  a 
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«hair».  and  kft  Yiokt  to  roeoxrer  bar  urpiEise^ 
while  dm  tatt»d;  fiar  belli;  and  viuie  alie  did 
80*  her  eyes  seemed  ta  be  walking  loooBd  Ae 
soomi  foF  the  pu^oae'  of  tehing  €km  mmxtnt 
eognizance  of  everything  in  it  thaii  they  cooM. 
'^ J&*-«0  4jpte  h  fiX'  Jk  ohmutUemt  avommoMi, 

Violet  hoved  an  affirmative,  on  whioh  Oe^ 
leste  maABlncge  eyea,  and  exclaimed^ — **  Oh  I 
lammooftai  tmde  hvous  cl^tto?  Ah,  nvoadtea 
U«i,  c'a  se  voit ;  maia  c'eai)tais}ours  M.  dLAivy 
qui  vons  met  dana  voa  menbles,  n'^eat  ce  pas?  ^ 

Violet  Woodv^  neiier  felt  a  atsonger  ind*> 
iag  of  diagaat  ihmn  diat  she  nowentortaiiied 
towards  tida  woasan,  and  her  distant  mannec 
wonld  have  been  taatamonnt  to  a  dnuniaaal,  if 
ihebraaaof  MH&  Oeleate had  at^  beeKpmsC 
9igainst  everything.  8be  went  en  taHdn^  ma- 
concernedly,  she  made  answers  fiir  herself  afe* 
aoltttely  aafcennding  Violet  by^  her  behavioos:. 
At  the  aame  time  it  wav  now  and  then  ultpcv- 
aible  not  to  smile  at  the  ataange  Ught  in  whidi 
she  exhibited  hevsdiC  md,  while  Ae  went  on 
talking,  it  more  Holu  mate  occwned  to  her  naa- 
Ibrtunate  auditor  to  question  whether  Made- 
ipoiaelle  was  most  knave  or  fool. 
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(J&sBte  vtfccmated  her  own  kis<My  ahice  they 
had  been  last  in  presence  of  eaeh  other.  She 
Mod  afa»  hsei  been  Tcry  tH  used,  and  had  suf- 
fiBred  severely  from  lajatotmebrtdale  of  Lord 
W^  *^  Eii-U  julomx,  Ait  9"  said  the  fidr  one,  in^ 
teniiptiii^  beEsdf>  and.  illusteating  her  mean* 
nsg  vdth  a  jerk  of  her  head  and  a  tarn-  widt 
one  eye; 

'*  Who  do  yott  mean,  Mdlle.  Celeste  ?  " 
^Mnal  M.  d'Arcy?  II  n'est  pea  jni^ux, 
Madame^  Vraimeni!  II  a  tcir  tout  au  con- 
totfTtt;  Oest  ce  que  je  dis,  la  phint^ytomie  dit 
UufEimrs  femm.  Mtm  9«e  Hsms-jt  ioufa  rhmref 
Bat  what  is  it  I  talk  French  for  dat  speaks 
English?  Would  yott  credit  eomme  fat  ete 
maliymieef  Lord  Yillioin  «'cn»t«a  to  be  j^ais 
0(a  eonsfii  of  my*  own,  unjeune  hamme  chcmmani, 
and  perfect  the  gentleman  in  his  prmcipet;  and' 
one  day  he  was  visiting  at  me.  Lord  Viltiont 
pat  him  from  my  honse  by  de  yhole  fli^t  of 
tlepa^  from  top  to  bottom.  I  had  fits,  (ks 
wanouissfmens  effroytibles.  Ah  !  le  souvenir  de 
mes  maBteurs  m'e^t  bkn  pent 62e,*'^-and  Celeste, 
«t  this  period  of  her  narration,  snnk  her  voice 
down  to  a  soprano. 

Violet  maintained  silence,  and  agmn  hoped 
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sho  would  go ;  but  she  hopf^d  in  vain*  .Vi(d0( 
WoodviHe^in  tl^e  lueatOtimc,  sat  ,l)eforc  heri 
her  checks  dyed  with  a  blush  of  inmgled  shain€| 
and  anger^  caused  by  the  cruel  uecessity  of 
enduring  the  presence  of  Kucfa  a  charactei^ 
She  persevered  in  making  short  replieiK  jtft 
her  communications^  but  this,  only  encouraged. 
Mdlle.  Celeste  to  talk  the  more^  and  to» 
lengthen  the  details  of  her  own  history.  Per- 
haps she  imagined  she  was  amusing  her  yict^m^ 

'^  I  was  carried  to  a  hospital^  tinking  to  die ;. 
I  had  not  money  nor  friends :  dat  young  brut^ 
my  Lord  ViUiom,  behaved  so  scandalous  unta 
me, — OK  cet  homme  doit  Hre  brule  vif.  Bah  I  '* 

*'  But  your  cousin,  Madame,  should  have 
taken  care  of  you,"  Violet  condescended  ta 
interpose;  for  she  felt  rather  interested,  ixt 
spite  of  herself,  at  tlus  climax  of  Celeste's  mis- 
fortunes. 

"  Ah !  lui  !  mats  il  etoit  oblige  de  retourner  en 
Bretagne^  rejoindre  se9  parens ;  c'est  un  jeune 
homme  qui  a  des  amin  tres  illustresm  But  I  telU 
all  in  short.  After  dat  I  got  veil.  But  my 
confessor  talk  very  much  to  me  ven  I  was  ill^ 
He  persuade  me  to  lead  unquiet  Ufe,  /rea 
retiree.    He  very  kind  old  man  to  me,  and 
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did  make' me  link  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
fhigs.  *  And  ^  lie  was  means  of  getting  me  a 
pliice'viih  a  iioble  family  in  the  provinces, 
as  English  governess, — ^you  see  I  speak  do 
English  quHe  fluently  i  and  it  was  not  people 
dat  knew  Parfc;  ancienne  Noblesse  ires  roccoco', 
exirSrftement  roccoco.  Cependant  fnon  malheu-^ 
ttUx  deHin,  hitas  !  nCa  poursuivL 

^*  I  was  not  d,  Vabri  to  the  unfortunate  pas- 
sion that  the  brother  of  ray  pupils  conceived 
for  me.  I  said  all  T  could  to  induce  him  not 
toi  molest  m^.  Enfin,  au  moment  de  se  noyer  it 
fh*a  artachi  des  pleura.  Sa  mere  harbare  nou9 
a  decouverh,  c^est  a  dire  mes  pleurs,  Et  elle 
sesi  indignemerit  conduite  avec  moi*  I  did 
leave  their  house.  I  did  arrive  in  England,^* 
feiois  sans  ressovrces,—^e  Opera  was  over,  de 
town  empty,  de  men  all  gone, — aussi  favois 
des  principes,  javois  ioujours  peur  du  diable 
depuis  ma  maladie  dffreuse.  I  did  get  into  a 
Scotch  family  to  teach  de  French.  I  was  to 
join  them  in  Scotland :  c'etoit  encore  des  gens 
de  province.  Eh  lien,  concevez  mon  horreur  !  I 
go  to  dese  people,  and  find  myself  releguee  in 
an  old  tower  in  de  nord  of  Scotland.  Rain 
continuel,  never  cease, — on  vat  dey  call  fine 

I  3 
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dsjni  was  cnlj  small  nin,¥at  deycA  misL 
Then  mt-tiBg  to  est,  dea  legumes  crmg9  «| 
jsvpif  fMOf j^r^ — BO  fife,— ^Vfott  d6fimdu  poit 
hmr  Tgligiom,je'aroUiju9jH^  MMiwit  cfe  iVooeoifiiv 
oar  wunnti.  On  Snadajs  Aey  go-  ts  AsagA, 
wnd  ieat  one  buhl  apeak  in  ds  Snelic^'laa- 
gage  dei  Dtrndetr-^des  gene  qui  egritUgkiU 
avant  k  temps  ,de  LtmU  Qicolofse.  This  iart 
three  boan^  and  Uieii  was  trafislated  lor*  de 

^  My  pupik  had  all  Ted  Iieads^  and  spoke 
ymih  voices  teaiing  away  ikiy  ears; — wift 
•bands  and  feet,  and  um  dmErmure  a  t^ffreutB, 
fmeje  no9e  vaus  en /aire  la  detcripiion.    Puis 

poM  un  semi  homme !  Mnjin  je  toe  9uu  sam^e 
eiprcM  traie  mma  de  prison  parmi  ee  people  90^" 
vage;  ceUnt  avoir  goUe  de  Ja  pargatoire 
d^ODonce,  aussi  a  ixtusede  celafui  (A^nuabeolU' 
tiondeiousinespeAespemUmtsixmoi^.  D^sor- 
mais  jamais— je  ne  songerai  jamais  a  me  placer; 
et  vaUa  deux  ans  deja  que  je  me  trouve  ires 
bien.  Pas  comme  voHs,  ma  ekere,  oeptmdsmA^* 
said  Celeste,  once  more  casting  her  eyes-  round 
the  apartment.  <'  You  Tery  comfortalie  hev^ 
I  see.  Est-ce  que  les  meubks  soni  enHerement 
avoiisf- 
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**!  doB-'t  underatand  yaa»  Mademoiselle  f* 
answered  Violet,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

**Ohftfihm  0iiM9ijai'uH  pli  apartemenfi  mais 
ML  h  Cfotfde^  m?«  ddnne  les  meuble^  c*eii  que  je 
U^mnoe  mki^j0rt  biem  ga  nom  reiie  ta»jour9, 
mime  fmmd  on^  demmage"  and  the  I^ndt 
woman  winked  and  laughed*  ^' dnams^ex, 
9on9  num  ami;  le  Comte  Ba^yf  Jeune  homfne 
tres  galant,  et  facile  a  vi»rf?  M.  dfArcy  dok  le 
ewnunfvR, 

'' I  h^  your  p^fldon/*  satd  Vudet  Woodville, 
iisiiig  firam>  her  seal  with  horaisig  cheeks^  aad^ 
imable  any  longer  to  bear  the  pres^oceof  her 
oompanioii,  ^'I  beg  your  paxdon^  Mademoi- 
0^e^  bul:  I  have  an  engagement,  and  am 
oMiged  to  leave  you.'^ 

This  eould  not  be  misunderstood,  even  by 
G^!e8te>  and'  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  de- 
daring,  however,  she  would  come  again  an' 
i^her  day. 

As  she  went  out  of  the  room  she  turned 
round  with  a  knowing  look,  and  observed,  "^  II 
jfhut  tocher  de  sefaire  donner  les  menbles.  C^est 
un  grand  avantagey  croyez  moi,  ma  vkere'^ 
-  "What* am  I  come  toT'  thought  Violet  to 
herself  wfiea  she-was  alone,  **that  this  wretched 
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cveature   should  TentUTB  to  ohtrode;  herself 
vponmo  thus.*' '  .  .. 

*  The  door  botst  o|sen>  and  D'Ardy  ^iteted. ' 
.   "  My  God,  Violet !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  what  fio*^ 
ciety  hate  you  leamt  to  keeip  all  al  o^ee  ?^how 
did  that  woman,  that  painted  French  davflji 
get  into  my  house  r 

.  «  Oh !  D'Arcy,  she  has  been  with  me  all  lU tf 
time :  I  could  not  hdp  it-'* 

D'Arcy  rang  the  bell ;  on  the  servant  enter-* 
ing,  he  said,  ^  Lict  the  person  who  is  just  gone 
liway  be  refiised  in  Aiture  all  admittance  td 
this  house,  on  any  plea  whatsoever." 

**You  cannot  be  angry  with  me  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  see  her; — you  may 
suppose  my  horror  of  her/*  said  Violet,  deprcS* 
catingly,  for  she  saw  that  D'^Arcy  was  angry. 

*'  I  was  surprised  that  you,  who  are  so  very 
inconveniently  particular  sometimes  at  seeing 
my  friends,  should  be  receiving  a  morning 
visit  from  such  a  woman,  the  boldest  one  even 
of  her  kind,  I  think.'* 

"  Well,  she  thought  she  had,  nevertheless,  a 
right  to  visit  me.'* 

''  Psha,"  answered  D'Arcy,  coldly,  and  coldly 
his  manner  struck  upon  the  heart  of  poor  Violet* 


::  Sb0<  could? not  forbear  snyin^,  ^'  1 1^  yoa# 
D^Arcy,  that  I  should  live  to  be  despis^, 
Wbat  ift'it  tiiat  has  brouglit  thiii  ^vvoioan  .upon 

'^  Space  me  this  sort  of  side-winded  re* 
potoaish.'^ 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  haviJ  offended ;  it 
vas  impossible  to  help  expressing  my  disgust 
at  that  coryphee  from  the  Palais  Royal  T 

D*Arcy  spoke  without  feeling,  and  l^en 
withdrew,  for  he  was  bored;  and  Violet  re- 
iBAined  alonOj;  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mor? 
tification  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the 
morning. 

*<  Xh«  world's  regard^  that -soothes,  though  half  untiue/'* 

was  utterly  wanting.  She  felt  herself  an  out* 
cast,  and  that  he  who  had  reduced  her  to  be 
so  considered,  on  a  sort  of  pas  with  Madlle. 
Celeste,  was  himself  angry  with  her  that  thia 
should  now  be  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  injustice  of  the  world  is  proverbial,  yet 
Violet  Woodville  had  not  counted  on  being 
so  soon  exposed  to  its  evil  chances* 

*  Campbell. 


(•  *8B    ) 
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jealom^ 


Belonged  not  to  her  noble  nature.  ^ 

finmbte  dkt^ffw^  tuicuuBcwm nf  fiieelnaiii»    - 
Whick  might  havetiinied  the  heads  of  half  the  wvrld. 
But  she  was  trusting- — full  of  confidence. 
And  Mw^what  dtril  »*t  that  mafaes  vamekhtrntU?^ 
She  b  forsaken — and.  Oh  Heavens !  for  whom  ?" 

Old  Plat, 


One  dky,  at  the  diniier-hour,  D^Arcy  dwi  not 
sppear.  Tiolet  fiincied  she  must  be  mistal:en 
in  understandSng  that  he  had  intended  to  dBne 
ftt  iionie. 

*'Do  you  know  if  Mr.  d'Aroy  has  rniy  en- 
gagement to-day?'  she  inquired  of  the  set- 
rant. 

**  Don't  Know,  Mam.  IMr.  d*Arcy  dhres^ 
most  probably,  at  Mrs.  Harcourt's,  Mam.'' 

"  Why  most  pro)mbly  at  ^Mrs.  Harcourt's  ?" 

^^  Master  dines  there  most  days  that  he  does 
not  dine  any  where  else.  Mam."      '^  If  he 
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does  not  dine  there^  he  is  sure  to  be  iii- 
tending  to  go  there,  or  he  wfll  be  to  be  heard 
of  there^  Mam^  if  you  have  any  message  to 
send." 

It  was  an  under  senwnt  who  spoke*  Howdl 
would  haTie  had  more  tact. 

Violet  WoodTite  netnmed  no  answer ;  bat 
she  sat;  for  n^ffly  half  an  honr  afibsrwacda^  in 
a  profound  reverie. 

For  some>time  pasi  shehad  saaxt  that  D*  Aarcy 
was  less  at  home,  and  that  he  was  far  less  kind 
to  har  than  formerly.  But;  not  being  of  a 
jealous  disposition^  Violet,  with  her  usual 
amiability^  had  attributed  this  change  to  her* 
self  alone.  She  was  aware  that  she  did  not 
«ceive  Wm  with  a  smile. «.  fonnerly.  and  that 
she  had.  not  the  power  of  amusing  him.:  tha 
depression  of  her  spirits  increased  so  muchy 
that  she  \mB  sometimes  glad  of  D'Arcy's  abr 
»^ce,  at  the  same  time  that  heir  existence 
hung  upon  him.  She  was  like  a  plant  iiial 
requires  the  su&»  but  wiiSiers  if  too  much  ex- 
posed, to  it.  She  could  not  alwaya  oEHiure  the 
TeBtoiiDiof  appeadring.  happy,  while  her  heart 
vnas.  profoundly    fliiserable;   SEud   she   could 
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neither  conceal  her  grief,  nor  bear  that  D'Ardjf 
should  have  the  pain  of  witnessing  ii 

On  the  plea  of  the  change  \irithin  herself, 
she  excused  D^Arcy's  frequent  absences  and 
occasional  instances  of  unkindness  in  his  man- 
ner* She  had  not  grown  to  think  that  he 
actually  loved  her  less ;  land  if  she  had,  it  was 
still  another  thing  to  think  that  he  had  learnt 
to  love  some  one  else  bettef . 

Many  women  might  have  jumped  to  this 
conclusion  more  readily ;  but  then  Violet  was 
not  naturally  jealous^  and  always  felt  inclined 
to  think  favourably  of  every  one.  She  was  fear- 
ful of  wronging  D'Arcy,  even  in  thought;  for 
it  would  have  been  the  means  of  desttoying 
her  last  illusion.  Nevertheless  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  were  gathering  over  her  head  more  and 
more  heavily  each  day.  Alas !  for  this  fair 
young  creature !  She  was  a  beautiful,  but  too 
frail  a  platit  to  resist  the  most  pitiless  storm 
to  which  she  could  be  exposed; 

On  a  certain  Tuesday  evening,  whilst  Violet 
was  sitting  at  home,  endeavouring  to  read,  and 
secretly  worried  in  a  way  she  would  not  allow 
to  herself,  at  not  having  seen  D' Arcy  the  whole 
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d^jf  t]^e  Servant  enterc4>  to  say  that  the  box- 
keeper  from,  Ebers*  want<ed  to  speak  to  her* 
Vip^et  desiired  he  might  bo  Bhown  up.  . 

.  The  ex-officio  of  Mr.  Ebers  came  with  a 
proposal  to  ioduce  her  to  change  her  box  for 
a  smaller  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  hoUse«^ 
'rif .  you  will  give  it  up  to  us.  Ma'am,  for  this 
night  only,  we  will  deduct  it  from  yoiur  nightsj 
and  charge  jou  nothing  for  the  smaller  box/' 
Violet  acquiesced,  and  added  she  would  always 
be  willing  to  give  up  that,  box  for  a  smallet 
o|ke>  at  a  le$9  price. 

**  It  is  larger  thftn  I  want,  and  I  am  quito 
indifferent  as  to  what  side  of  the  house  my 
box  is  on ;  indeed,  I  always  thought  it  larger 
and  more  expensive  than  I  required.*' 

"We  made  Mr.  d'Arcy,  Ma'am,  the  offer  of 
the  box  you  will  have  to*nightj  but  he  did  not 
see  it,  and  took  the  larger  box,  because  it  waa 
the  only  one  we  had  left  on  that  side."  - 

'^I  will  speak  to  Mr.  d'Arcy  about  it;  and 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  the  exchange,  I 
think  it  would  answer  much  better  for  me  ta 
do  so.." 

Mr, said  he  had  no  objection ;  he  could 

at  any  time  let  the  box  she  was  in  possession 
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of  with  advantage.  ^Aboxfike  jnouis^MaV 
pays  «8  wdl,  and  hMm,  oa  Ae  itrhcde^  ni 
letting  it  by  single  n^lits^  when  we  have 
dready  one  solsBeriber  fcr  tiie  alternate  we^*' 

Violet  WoodyiSe  depended  on  seccag' 
JVArey  that  day^  before  the  time  for  going' 
to  the  Ojpera;  hat  eight  o'<J6ck  earner  «Bdi 
he  had  net  been  home.  She  then  remembeiedl 
to  have  heard  that  a  division  in  the  House  wa» 
eiqpecled.  It  waa  a  new  Openr,  and  Violet; 
who  had  not  yet  seen  it>  was  anxious  to  be  there 
at  the  commencement.  She  knew  how  asekssr 
it  might  be  to  wait  for  B^Arcy'a  vetixm^  and 
die  departed,  leaving  with  the  serrants  flte* 
iramber  of  her  box,  in  ease  he  came  in  time 
to  join  her. 

Ob  this  eveaiag,  Violet  WoodviUe  felt 
rather  happier  than  nsiial ;  a  sensation  whiefcf 
we  all  experience  at  times  without  compre- 
hending the  means  by  which  this  variation  of 
oar  spirits  has  been  wrought;  being  unwil- 
ling to  allow  that  the  air  we  breathe,  the  very 
ttEqpect  of  the  street  we  inhabit,  or,  above  att, 
our  own  health,  may  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
dkange.  On  soch  oceaskms,  we  much  prefer 
indalgiag  in  tiie  belief  of  presentimento  <# 
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g$oSi,  «ni  emk  a»  if  tkere  wm-  not  enoa^ 
mystexy:  m  onr  being;  irithoiit  extamdiiig^  sla^ 
m&mnee  to  tidngs  m  triidal.  But  tliis  is  Tdy 
nafuval,  for  at  u  flattodng^  to  the  ^  pride  that 
apeft  faomOity.'' 

The  house  was  neairly  filled  when.  Yielet 
entered  her  bax*  SBie  ]^aeed  heredf  as  usual, 
so  M  te  be  seen  aa  little  as  possible,  and  her 
]naid»  Marietta,  was  obliged  to  fcdlow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  mistress 

The  house  on  that  evening  presented  one  of 
iUk  most  brflhant  caajm^dctiL 

Violef  8  box  was  on  the  tier  above  tbe  dresff- 
caicle.  There  happened  to  be  only  oae  vacant 
box  in  the  whole  row,  and  that  was  exactly 
qpposite.  During  the  interval  of  the  first  and 
second  act,  a  lady  entered^  and  took  possession 
of  the  seat.nearest  the  stage. 

She  was  youngs  strikingly  handsome,  and 
beautifully  dressed.  Violet  recognised  her  aa 
Mrs.  Harcourt;  but  how  different,  how  imr 
psoved^  since  she  last  beheld  her ! 

Violet  Woodville  contemplated  her  former 
fdend,  not  with  envjj  but  with  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  surprise,  curiosity,  and  undefinabla 
melancholy.  She  had  never  before  been  struck 
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ivith  the  attiazilig  chasm  that  fate,  at  conduct 
(as  my  readers  wEi  have  it)  had  placed  between 
them.  There  was  such  an  air  of  satiisfaction 
about  the  one, — ^there  was  such  a  distinction 
between  the  honoured  wife  of  Hugh  Harcourt,' 
Esq*,  and  the  mistress  of  Gteorge  D*Arcy,'i3sq. 
The  one,  courted,  admired;  and  respccted,^-^ 
the  other,  conscious  of  disgrace,  and  6nly" 
anxious  to  avoid  notoriety ! 

Is  it  because  she  has  been  virtuous,  and  I 
have  not?  was  the  question  that  obtruded 
itself  upon  Violet  Woodville;  and  then  she- 
thought  of  the  past,  and  was  lost  in  reflections, 
ali  tending  to  make  her  remember  that  time 
was,  when  their  chances  had  been  equal ;  and' 
when,  if  either  might  have  envied  the  othe*;* 
she  had  been  the  person  to  be  envied.  On 
one  side,  every  thing  had  been  gained: 
worldly  honours,  and  a  good  character  withal. 
On  the  other,  all  had  been  wrecked!  These 
thoughts,  and  such  as  these,  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  poor  Violet,  as  she  sat  mournfully 
contemplating  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

One  dandy  after  another  entered,  and  dis- 
appeared from  her  box;  to  all  she  appeared 
to  give  the  same  reception,  but  she  would  not 
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hav^  looked  so  haindsome,  if  the  triumph  of 
gratified  vanity  had  not  lighted  up  her  coun- 
tenance, as  Violet  had  seen  it  do  in  days  of 
yore.  She  could  not  abstract  her  observation 
from  her  old  companion,  and  her  attention  was 
finaUy  rivetted  upon  her,  when  she  saw  Mrs, 
HaTcourt  suddenly  turn  her  head  from  the 
stage,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  D'Arcy, 
as  at  that  moment  he  entered  her  box.  One 
qr  two  other  persons  then  left  it,  and  D'Arcy, 
taking  ^  vacant  seat,  appeared  to  have  much 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  to  be  troubled 
with  BO  desire  of  attending  to  the  Opera. 

In  vain  did  Violet  watch,  hoping  that 
D'Arcy,  after  a  reasonable  time,  would  with-f 
draw,  as  the  previous  visitors  had  done ;  but 
no ;  he  stayed. 

She  watched  his  countenance ;  it  was  gay 
and  smiling.  She  observed  Mrs.  Harcourt ; 
she  was  radiant  They  talked  earnestly; 
D'Arcy  more  particularly  po ;  and  he  kept 
gazing  at  his  companion  in  a  way  that  was 
quite. unnecessary.  In  short,  the  most  un- 
practised eye  would  have  suspected  a  .flirtation* 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Violet  Wood- 
ville  felt.rcially  jealous.    How  can  I  describe 
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ibe  mtore  of  the  ndk«iid  Bmldng  heart  ivith 
which  idle  adojated  the  eonvictioii  lAial  D'Arey 
lo^vd  another  t 

There  are  some  momestB  so  pamful  in  their 
endinraBce,  we  'vrould  gladly  ferget  that  they 
l)elongto  human  existence — oftoments  in^K^hsoh 
it  woidd  have  been  better  to  have  beoa  skep^ 
ing  the  sleep  of  deaths  than  to  ha^e  lived  and 
auOkred  thdr  anguish. 

No  tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  VicSet  for  jea-^ 
loDiy  despises  the  rehef  of  tears;  btrt  sh^ 
tomed  faiaiit — ^no  inctdent,  at  that  moment^ 
could  inure  alhcted  her.  The  eopl^  mighC 
have  roiled  beneath  her  feet^  bnt^  while  life 
remaiaed^  she  would  have  experienced  but  one 
■Biisaticin. 

But  I  will  not  dweU  on  this  theme':  I  wit 
rattier  say,  in  the  words  of  a  beautKol  writer — 
'*  Das  Herz  ihut  ifam  allzu  weh  denn  er  hat 
ahnUches  dinge  erlefbt,  et  soheut  eicb  in  der 
£rinnerung  auch  Ton  ihrem  Sefaotten«  Duken* 
BCtft  warsdhemlich  em  dbidide  Oefohl,  liebe 
Leser,  denn  so  ist  nur  •eiumal  der  fiterblichev 
Gesdhick.'* 

i%e  yfho  suffered  remained  fer  awUle  like  a 
person  in  a  luiserable  dream.    A  sound  of 
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msdii\  a  song,  eyspreaure  of  linman  joy  wbm 
mo^  triiunphant>  then  busst  Ufon  her  beaming, 
and  awoke  Violet  firom  her  trante  of  dmtpair. 

She  listened  to  the  muae :  it  vas  so  acutely 
in  coairafit  with  her  feelings^  that  she  ex« 
daieaed,  almort  aloud,  '^  Could  there  be  then 
so  iiiuchrhap{Miie8fi  ev^  known  upon  earth  P 

The  duet  was  encored,  and  then  the  cur« 
tain  fell ;  and,  while  the  pit  bestowed  its^deaf- 
eaing  plaudits,  Violet  Woodville  sank  back 
in  her  chair,  and  all  but  fainted. 

While  Violet  was  hastening  home,  to  indulge 
ijx  her  misery,  D'Arcy  remained  at  the  Opera» 
unconscious  of  the  anguish  he  had  occasioned* 
occupying  these  idle  moments  in  criticising  the 
ballet,  and  in  admiring,  with  his  eyes,  tha 
beautiful  &ce  and  figure  of  Mra.  Harcourt 
Where  is  Harcourt  to  night  ?"  he  inquired. 
At  Crocktod'e^  I  suspeet.  I  wish  yon 
would  persuade  him  not  to  go  there  so,  much. 
I  know  he  will  be  induced  to  play/' 

^  I  have  put  him  on  his  guard  once  or  twicer 
wJien  he  has  been  disposed  to  listen  to  me ; 
but  why  not  exert  your  influence  ?'' 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Harcourt  seldom  aUowa  me  to 
adnse.  him— -and  he  is  ao  eaaily  irritated," 
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Mrs.  Harcourt  exclaimed^  and  then  stopped 
short  in  her  sentence. 

. "  Surely  not   with  you  ?     He  must  b^  as 
much  your  captive  as  ever.*' 

*'  Mr.  d'Atcy,  you  must  know  better  than 
that,"  said  Emily,  in  a  half  reproachful  voice. 

'*  I  cannot  understand  any  man  not  bein^ 

at  your  feet — but  then — ^he  is ^he  is  not 

worthy  of  you  " 

**  He  is  a  spoilt  child^  and  every  now  and 
then  regrets  having  married  me.  I  should  be 
wretched  if  I  did  not  know  that  whoever  had 
my  place,  Harcourt  would  not  be  in  the  least 
happier." 

*'  No,  indeed.  Heavens,  what  man  could 
complain  if  he  possessed  you  !" 

D'Arcy  was  enabled  to  hazard  ihese  fadaises, 
and  made  aware  that  they  would  be  tolerated, 
by  their  forming  the  accompaniment  to  Mrs. 
Harcourt's  abuse  of  her  husband ;  and  he  put 
so  much  unction  into  his  manner,  that  the 
matter  was  not  ridiculed.  However,  Mrs.  Har- 
court thought  it  time  to  interpose  with,— 
"  What  nonsense  !  I  am  not  better  than  others  J 
but  I  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to  to  intimate 
friend,  who  understands  Harcourt  as  well  as  I 
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cfo'iriysdlf ;  you  mtist  not  make  me  speeches,—^ 
I  don't  like  compliments." 

"I  d6n*tivonder  at  that,  you  must  "be  sick 
of  tliem,-^you,  who  have  so  many  admirers.*' 

**W^11,  if  I  have,  you  may  suppose  I  know 
how  much  they  are  worth." 
;  "  Thie ; '  but  it  may  happen  that  you  'may 
be  admired,  and  create  a  lasting  impression 
where  you  don't  intend  it." 

'*  No,'  no,  men  are  so  vain,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  bestow  their  serious  attention 
upon  a  married  woman,  unless  they  think  they 
shall  be  well  received." 

D'Arcy  thought  this  was  very  true,  but  his 
acquiescence  he  forbore  to  pronounce,^ — ^he 
only  went  on  enlarging  upon  the  involuntary 
passion  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  capable  of  inspir* 
ing.  She  listened  and  smiled, — ^for  she  was 
vain,  and  she  liked  the  language  of  admira- 
tion, especially  from  D'Arcy.  She  did  not, 
however,  listen  at  her  ease,  because  she  was 
afraid  of  being  said  to  flirt  with  him.  She 
did  not  quite  know  how  far  her  position  would 
exempt  her  from  the  remarks  of  those  on 
whose  fiat  she  placed  hei^  dependence.     In 
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dioTt,  poarwoman !  she  could  not  consider  her- 
self to  be  sufficiently  estaUisbed  to  feel  as- 
smed  tliat  she  might  flirt  to  any  xteent^  and 
stni  be  deemed  infallible.  So  she  desked 
the  world  dionld  see  that  sdie  was  courted  by 
D*Arcy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  thought  it 
wiser,  being  only  a  parvetttte^  that  she  should 
not  give  lise  to  criticisms  upon  her  conduct, 
which  spitefiil,  but  omnipotent,  and,  perhaps, 
jealous  gods  and  goddesses,  might  render  the 
instruments  of  her  destruction.  Mrs.  Hsff- 
court  had  already  learnt,  that  the  toleration 
of  the  world  was  not  impartial ;  ^e  remem- 
bered, therefore,  that  time  was  passing,  and 
that  D*Arcy  had  been  seen  during  a  consider- 
able interval  in  her  box.  The  ballet  was  all 
but  over. 

<<Mr.  d'Arcy,*'  she  said,  therefore,  half  in 
johe  and  half  in  earnest,  ''people  who  have 
no  discrimination  will  say  that  I  am  flirting,  if 
you  stay  here  any  longer.*' 

D'Arey  took  the  hint,  and  departed.  He 
peffecUy  understood  the  pbticy  on  which  she 
aeted,  and  was  quite  willing  to  hftmeiiir  her. 

«*  Violet;'  said   D'Arcy^  next   day«  «<  I  waa 
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very  sorry  not  to  get  to  you  at  the  Opera  last 
nighty  but  the  House  sat  so  late  I  could  not 
manage  it." 

"  You  went  to  the  Opera  ?"  said  Violet,  in- ; 
terrogatively,  and  trembling  while  she  spoke. 

^Yes;  but  I  knew  it  was  past  your  hour 
of  staying,  so  I  did  not  go  to  your  box.  How 
did  you  like  the  new  opera  ?" 

D'Arcy  scarce  heard  the  answer  to  his 
question,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  observe 
the  dejected  air  of  Violet  Woodville.  He 
was  just  then  thinking  over  the  speech  of  a 
p<ditieal  adversary,  against  whom  he  meant 
that  very  evening  to  pit  his  own  eloquence  in 
the  ensuing  debate. 

On  her  part,  Violet  ascertained  that,  not 
having  previously  returned  home,  D'Arcy  had 
gone  to  the  Opera  without  hearing  of  her 
having  exchanged  her  box,  and  she  learnt, 
besides,  that  when  at  the  Opera,  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  of  finding  out  whether  she ; 
had  attended  it  or  not, — at  least  not  until  he 
quitted  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  then,  indeed*  it  was  . 
''past"  Violet's  usual  hour  for  retiring. 

Violet  saw  that  at  this  present  moment 
D'Arcj  waa  pre-oceupied  by  polities,  and  that 
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hie  was  thinting  more  of  public  than  of  pri- 
vate affairs. 

''  He  is  caring  more  for  his  ambition  than 
even  for  Mrs.  Harcourt;  and  as  for  me " 

She  left  off  thinking  her  sentence,  but  she 
garnered  up  her  feelings,  and  gathered  strength 
froiii  his  indifference  to  disguise  them  care- 
fully. There  is  nothing  which  so  effectually, 
or  so  disagreeably  checks  the  exposure  of  our 
sentiments,  as  the  finding  another  person  as 
unmindful  as  he  is  unprepared  to  receive  the 
communication. 

While  she  felt  so  unhappy,  perhaps  D'Arcy 
had  never,  at  any  period,  been  more  contented 
with  his  existence. 

He  was  occupied  in  a  way  that  suited  his 
disposition,  and,  above  all,  the  activity  of  his 
mind.  In  younger  days  he  had  been  -too 
dissipated,  too  roving,  t*oo"  independent,-  like- 
wise, to  bend  his  thoughts  systematically  to 
the  course  of  ambition.  When  younger,  he 
was  too  arrogant  to  reatson  wisely,  and  too . 
keen-sighted  to  belong  to  any  party-  But 
D'Arcy  was  exactly  the  person  to.  become, 
iiitensely,  a  man  of  the  world,  in  conduct 
xhore  than  in  feeling.     Our  feelings  remain. 
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as  they  were,  much  longer  than  we  suppose; 
but  the  difference  is,  that  our  actions  cease 
to.  be  governed  by  them;  we  acquire,  as 
IVArcy  did,  *^L'esprit  du  monde^  et  Tesprit 
du  monde  est  un  esprit  de  souplesse  et  de 
management.*" 

D'Arcy  had  no  immediate  desires  to  gratify, 
and  no  affections  unfulfilled.  The  creature  he 
had  loved  the  most  was  Violet ;  but  she  was 
no  longer  a  novelty,  and  now  that  she  did  not 
enter  into  his  pursuits,  he  was  willing  to  be 
absorbed  by  them,  and,  for  the  sake  of  diver- 
sion, to  flirt  with  Mrs.  Harcourt,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  unfortunate  being  whose  happiness 
he  had  taken  into  liis  own  hands;  and  he  made 
but  small  allowances  for  the  melancholy  that 
was  overcasting  her  existence.  He  could  say 
to  himself,  *'  She  should  consider  that  tliis  air  of 
woe  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  it  makes 
me  prefer  something  else ; — I  must  go  where  I 
shall  escape  this  sort  of  ennui," ' 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  want  of  calculation  on 
the  part  of  Violetj  who  should  have  reflected 
that  D'Arcy  would  be  displeased  by  her  con*- 
tinual  inclination  to  grieve.     Nevertheless,  she 

*  Massillon. 
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endeavoured^  and  imagined  that  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  her  grief  from  him,  on 
the  subject  of  her  parents, — ^in  the  same  way 
as  she  strove  to  hide  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
which  devoured  her  now.  At  all  times,  and 
at  any  cost  to  herself,  she  would  have  spared 
him  pain,  for  there  did  not  exist  a  more  gene- 
rous heart ;  but  Violet  did  not  herself  know 
how  easily  her  mind  could  be  read.  Besides, 
her  health  was  failing,  and  she  was  losing  her 
bodily  strengtL 

While  she  remained  abroad,  the  neglect  of 
her  parents  did  not  so  much  surprise  her.  She 
thought  it  was  merited,  and  she  lived  in  hope. 
But  when,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  she 
found  that  they  had  left  it,  and  gone  no  one 
knew  whither — ^when  she  could  discover  no 
means  of  ascertaining  their  fate,  she  was 
seized  with  the  most  vivid  affliction.  At  first, 
D'Arcy  had  entered  into  her  distress,  till  by 
degrees  the  subject  tired  him,  and  she  was  left 
undisturbed  to  commune  with  her  grief. 

That  they  might  have  suffered  misfortunes, 

.—-that  they  might  have   died,  believing  her 

careless  of  their  destiny ;   these,  and   all  the 

imaginings  that  follow  in  the    train    of   re- 
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grets,  which  we  axe  led  to  fear  are  come  too 
late^  harassed  her  mind.  Then  it  was  that 
Violet  Woodville  recalled  every  act  of  kind- 
ness of  her  parents ;  above  all,  the  thought 
of  her  father's  goodness,  and  of  her  having 
been  his  greatest  joy,— of  the  simplicity  of  his 
blunt  aflFection, — of  his  honest  pride  in  her 
beauty,  and  his  spoiling  love  and  tenderness 
in  the  days  of  her  childhood ! 

She  cherished  such  recollections  as  a  feeling 
mind  is  wont  to  do — those  that  are  the  most 
painful.  She  would  not  spare  herself  a  single 
agony,  and  she,  who  would  fain  have  been  so 
kind,  so  considerate,  towards  any  thing  that 
was  human,  became  a  prey  to  deep  remorse ! 
And,  more  than  all,  she  had  begun  to  doubt 
of  D*Arcy's  love;  that  love  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  every  thing! — herself,  and  her 
parents ! 
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"  Oh  1  '(is  a  fearful  thing  to  fed, 
In  this  cold  world,  alone." 

Capt.  D.  L.  R1CHA.RDSON. 

"You  will  go  to  the  Breakfast,  of  course?"  said 
D'Arcy,  one  morning,  in  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
drawing-room. 

"  Certainly,  as  I  am  invited.  Shall  you  go? 
— ^but  it  is  no  use  asking,  as  it  is  not  to  be  for 
a  week." 

"  I  will  go,  at  all  events,  if  you  will  take 
me?" 

"  Very  well — yes — only — no 1   am  to 

take  some  one  else,  I  believe." 

"  But  in  your  barouche  there  is  room  ?" 

"  There  is,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  some 
embarrassment.  "  But  the  world  is  so  ill- 
natured.  I  think  I  had  better  not  take 
you." 

"  You  arc  very  much  afraid  of  the  world !" 
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"  If  I  am,  am  I  wrong  ?" 

'•  No ;  it  is  wise  to  fear  the  world,  even  if 
it  interfere  with  your  friendships!*'  an- 
swered D'Arcy,  drily. 

"  If  you  really  required  me  to  take  you  to 
the  Breakfast;  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure; 
but  I  know,  well  enough,  a  hundred  other 
people  will  be  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  no  re- 
marks will  be  made  about  them;  whereas  I 
am  not  a  privileged  person." 

"  I  see,"  said  D'Arcy ;  "  but  whatever  cava- 
lier you  take,  will  belong  to  you  for  the  day. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  go  at  all." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  hesitated,  blushed  a  little, 
and  then  said,  "  You  can  join  me  in  the  even- 
ing: after  dinner,  people  disperse  about  the 
garden.  I  will  take  some  one  whom  I  can  get 
rid  of." 

Upon  hearing  this,  D'Arcy  s  eyes  grew 
rather  brighter,  and  his  manner  better  hu- 
moured, as  he  graciously  assented  to  a  propo- 
sition which  was  assuredly  very  flattering. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
to-morrow  ?"  he  presently  demanded. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"At  what  timer 

K  3 
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*'  Any  time :  1  liave  not  thought  of  the 
time." 

**  Say  at  four,  then  f  *^ 

"  Very  well — only ^ 

«  What  r 

**  Why,  if  you  are  going — shall  you  go?*' 

D'Arcy  laughed. 

"  What  I  was  about  to  say  is,  that  if  many 
people  are  there,  don't  join  me  at  once — I 
shall  walk  to  the  further  end." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 

M was  announced — ^the  last  person  W&rs. 

Harcourt  wished  should  have  seen  D'Arcy  at 
her  house,  cautious  as  she  was  of  giving  um- 
brage to  the  world,  and  having  always  in  view 
the  obtaining  a  steady  footing  in  that  society 
in  which,  at  first,  she  was  only  suffered. 

Lady   M was  a  lady  whose   suffrage 

Mrs.  Harcourt  eagerly  desired  to  obtain,  and 
one  whose  verdict  against  her  she  would  have 

greatly  feared.    Lady  M had  ceased  to  be 

young.  Her  manners  were  dignified,  and  she 
might  still  be  called  handsome  and  magnifi- 
cent in  her  appearance ;  altogether,  it  must  be 
said  that  she  was  imposing  in  person,  both  in 
character  and  in  demeanour.     She  went  with 
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the  world ;  but  she  did  Hot  give  her  individual 
countenance  to  its  vices.  She  blamed  no  one ; 
but  she  had  never  been  known  to  accord  her 
protection  where  blame  could  be  justly  ap- 
plied. Her  understanding  was  too  cultivated, 
her  breeding  too  polished,  to  render  her  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  still  she  was  an  alarming  per- 
son to  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  her. 

In  Lady  M ^'s  collected  manner  of  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Harcourt  it  was  impossible  to 
^discover  whether  D'Arcy's  presence  had  made 
an  impression  upon  her  for  good  or  evil.  He 
soon  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  as  he  did  so, 
Mrs.  Harcourt  carelessly  addressed  him,  say- 
ing, ^^I  will  give  your  message.  In  general 
Mr.  Harcourt  is  always  in  and  out  of  my 
drawing-room  during  the  morning,— where  he 
is  to-day  I  don't  know." 

This  little  speech  might  serve  as  a  blind  to 

Lady  M y  but,  otherwise,  it  was  not  politic 

in  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  allow  D'Arcy  to  be  in  the 

.  secret  of  the  ready  meanness  of  invention  it 

.  displayed  on  her  part,  and,  accordingly,  his 

mouth  was  still  curling  with  a  sneer  as  he  rode 

down  St.  James's  Street. 

It  may  be   fairly  asked  whether .  D'Arcy 
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seriously  designed  to  seduce  his  friend  Har- 
court's  wife.  All  that  can  be  said  is^  that  he 
'  despised  Harcourt's  character,  and  was  more 
allied  to  him  by  intimacy  than  by  friendship. 
Then,  D'Arcy  was  habitually  careless  of 
others,  and  confident  in  himself.  If  his  in- 
tentions were  not  really  bad,  he  was  siHl  in  a 
tortuous  path,  and  no  one.  ought  to  have 
Icnown  its  dangers  better  than  he  did.  There 
was  safety  in  his  not  being  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Harcourt, — a  fact  he  disguised  from  her,  but 
not  from  himself;  and,  under  false  colours,  he 
endeavoured  to  fathom  her  sentiments. 

At  first  he  had  only  been  surprised  by  ob- 
serving her  transformation  into  a  woman  of 
fashion;  but  she  had  the  art  of  rendering 
herself  agreeable,  and  had  spared  no  pains  to 
make  D'Arcy  like  her, — he  was,  of  course, 
flattered.  He  liked  her  house,  and  gradually 
began  to  admire  its  mistress ;  he  sought,  per- 
haps, a  compensation  for  the  languor  of  his 
own  home.  By  degi'ees  D'Arcy  was  piqued 
into  wishing  to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Harcourt* 
He  began  to  think  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
make  love  to  her.  The  occupation  pleased 
him,  for  he  saw  it  pleased  her,  and  she  was 
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much  too  handsome  for  him  not  to  feel 
obliged  to  her  for  this.  D'Arcy  was  spoilt — 
he  had  never  acquired  self-correction, — and 
he  had  not  the  weakness  or  the  tenderness 
of  disposition  which  leads  to  forbearance,  and 
sometimes  supplies  the  want  of  it. 

One  day,  about  this  time,  Violet  Woodville 
T^as  astonished  by  receiving  an  anonymons 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  smote  her  like  a 
death-blow. 

The  letter  informed  her  of  D*Arcy's  "de- 
voted passion,"  for  such  were  the  words,  for 
Mrs.  Harcourt  She  was  warned  to  separate 
him  from  her,  if  possible,  and  to  beware  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  as  her  greatest  enemy. 

Some  misfortunes  become  doubly  certain 
when  they  are  repeated  by  the  world,  which 
we  had  not  taken  into  our  confidence.  So 
Violet  Woodville  felt  it  now,  and  she  sat  (like 
a  person  who  has  been  stunned)  for  an  hour 
with  the  letter  in  her  hands. 

No  woman  at  such  a  moment  is  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  best  mode  of  acting ;  but,  in 
some  cases,  impulse  supplies  the  place  of 
judgment,  and  a  jealous  woman  always,  I  be- 
lieve, acts   upon   impulse,  if  she  can.      Had 
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D'Arey  been  in  the  houfle^  Violet  would  have 
flown  to  him,  shown  him  the  letter,  and  have 
been  contented  when  he  had  told  her  that  all 
it  said  was  false.  Perhaps^  too,  moved  by  the 
sight  of  her  grieC  D'Arcy  would  have  held 
himself  bound  to  make  his  assurance  true. 
But,  alas !  D'Arcy  was  not  there,  and  long 
before  he  returned  to  his  home,  which  was  not 
till  very  late  the  next  morning,  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  Violet  had  settled  her 
plan  of  conduct,  and  determined  to  communi- 
cate with  him  by  writing. 

If  I  speak  to  him  (she  argued),  I  shall  only 
embarrass  myself  by  the  anguish  I  cannot 
disguise:  neith^  will  I  inflict  any  scene  of 
this  sort  upon  him, — ^if  D'Arcy  has  ceased  to 
love  me,  perhaps  it  is  my  own  fault.  I  know  I 
am  not  what  I  used  to  be.  I  have  become  a 
dog  to  him.  I  wiU  abstain  from  all  upbraid- 
ing :  whatever  I  suffer,  have  I  not  deserved  it  ? 
So  argued  Violet  Woodville.  Her  spirit  was 
incapable  of  revenge,  and  she  preferred  blam- 
ing herself  to  blaming  another :  besides,  sher 
began  to  fear  that  all  her  misfortunes  had 
been  merited  by  her. 

Violet  could  not  guess  from  whence  the 
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anonymons  letter  came^  but  eoncltided,  at  all 
erents,  that  it  was  written  by  an  enemy  of 
D'Arcy's.  I  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies^ 
she  said  to  herself. 

By  the  next  day,  Violet  had  written  a  letter 
to  D'Arcy,  which  she  intended  should  decide 
her  fate.  She  would  have  given  it  on  this 
morning,  and  was  summoning  resolution  to  do 
so,  when  D'Arcy  addressed  her,  by  saying  he 
meant  to  go  that  afternoon  to  Putney. 

The  Harcourts  had  taken  a  villa  there, — ^and 
in  saying  he  was  going  thither,  D'Arcy  meant 
that  he  was  going  to  their  house.  Violet  did 
not  know  this,  however,  and  timidly  she  asked 
whom  he  was  going  to  stay  with.  Timidly  she 
spoke,  for  ishe  was  broken  by  sorrow,  and,  now 
that  she  imagined  D'Arcy  could  be  inconstant, 
she  felt  an  increased  sense  of  humiliation. 

The  little  pride  that  remained  to  one  so 
lowly,  and  self-condemning,  was  that  which 
she  derived  from  the  aflfection  of  the  person  to 
whom  she  had  deferred  every  sentiment,  and 
surrendered  all  but  her  conscience.  His  love 
proved  vaicillating, — so,  therefore,  must  be  her 
main  stay  in  life. 

D'Arcy's  sense  of  right  and  wrong  unavoid- 
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ably  gave  him  a  disagreeable  sensation^  at 
Violet's  inquiry, — and  he  therefore  chose  to 
imagine  it  was  made  on  purpose. 

*'  I  thought  you  knew.  The  Harcourts  have 
taken  a  villa  at  Putney.  What  is  the  matter, 
Violet?"  inquired  D*Arcy,  suddenly ;  for  he 
beheld  her  turning  very  pale,  and  on  his 
inquiry  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

D'Arcy  felt  shocked,  and  approached  her, 
saying,  "  What  is  it,  dearest  ? — tell  me  every- 
thing ?" 

*'  Oh,  George!  why  do  you  ask  me?*' 
Violet  Woodville  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
long  suppressed  tears. 

D'Arcy  had  not  the  dissimulation  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  feign  total  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  he  said  at 
once,  "  You  surely  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  be 
jealous  of  the  Harcourts  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  am.  D'Arcy,  have  I  no  reason  to 
be  so  r 

''None,  none,  dearest!"  D'Arcy  replied, 
hastily ;  and,  at  that  moment,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  have  done  with  that  woman :  what 
is  she,  compared  to  this  one — who  has  loved 
me  for  myself  alone,  and  who  has  none  of  the 
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worldly  mihdedness  I  have  seen  so  much  of, 
and  which  I  despise  so  thoroughly?"  So 
thought  D'Arcy,  but  it  did  not  enter  into  his 
mind  to  giye  up  going  to  Putney  that  day ;  he 
had  engaged  himself,  and  he  never  dreamt  of 
sacrificing  twenty-four  hours  of  amusement ; — 
and  to  appear  uncivil  besides. 

There  was.  a  point  of  difference  mutually 
misunderstood.  D'Arcy  persevered  in  going 
to.  Putney,  because  he  knew  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  his  new  resolves,  whether  he 
spent  a  day  more  or  less  in  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt.  Violet,  who  knew  not  how 
little  he  cared  for  her  rival,  deemed  his  going 
of  serious  importance. 

D'Arcy  thought  it  wise  to  treat  her  feelings 
lightly ;  contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  an 
,  assurance  that  she  wronged  him,  and  that  his 
heart  was  hers  alone. 

^'No,  George,"  said  Violet,  "you  do  not 
love  me  now,  as  you  loved  me  once.  It  is  not 
your  fault.     I  don't  blame  you,  D'Arcy.*' 

**  My  dear  Violet,  you  shut  yourself  up,  you 
grieve  over  past  events,  and  then  you  get  fan- 
ciful. You  must  trust  more  to  me,  and,  above 
all,  you  must  seek  more  amusement." 
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In  si^ng  tlii8>  D' Arcy  was  not  unseasonable ; 
iar,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  die  circumstanoes 
that  rendered  her  jealous,  he  imagined  he^  sor- 
mise  to  be  wholly  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and 
that  her  low  spirits  had  fostered  the  painM 
idea. 

Violet  hesitated,  whether  she  should  un- 
deceive him,  by  explaining  on  what  grounds 
her  jealousy  was  founded;  but  while  she  was 
yet  thinking  whether  she  should  tell  him  all, 
or  leave  it  to  her  letter,  D'Arey  had  observed 
the  clock.  *'  I  find,"  said  he,  ''  if  I  intend  to 
go  at  all,  there  is  no  time  for  delay;'*  and  he 
took  her  hand,  evidently  to  bid  her  farewell. 
Violet  no  longer  doubted  about  what  she 
should  do. 

The  very  manner  in  which  D'Arey  spoke, 
chased  all  explanation  firom  her  Ups.  She 
felt  he  had  not  then  time  to  think  of  her.  She 
composed  herself,  and  adced  how  soon  he 
would  return. 

Probably,  to-morrow." 
And  you  are  not  going  to  the  Breakfast, 
to-morrow  ?*' 

"  No,  I  think  not, — at  all  events,  instead  of 
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going  from  Patney^  I  will  come  to  town.  It 
will  be  out  of  my  way^ — ^but  what  does  tliat 
signify  ? — I  shall  see  you." 

*'  Oh !  if  you  would  oome  back  !'*  exclaimed 
Violet^  with  sudden  energy,  *'if  but  for  a 
moment !  You  can  stiU  go  to  the  Breakfast, 
so  easily  from  town.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  miserable,  if  I  do  not  see 
you  to-morrow.  I  shall  fancy  I  know  not 
what;  and  you  must  only  pity  me,  and  not  be 
angry,  for  indeed  there  are  moments  when  we 
cannot  command  ourselves.*'  Violet  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  aching  brow,  and  she  looked 
very  iU. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  dearest, — go  out 
and  dissipate  these  ideas  which  have  seized 
hold  of  you.  As  if  I  did  not  love  you ! — at 
present,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  the 
Breakfast;  at  all  events,  you  wUl  see  me  at 
four  to-morrow. 

•^Good  bye,  my  love,  and  don't  be  silly,'* 
IX'Arcy  added,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  careless- 
ness and  kindness. 

Violet  smiled  through  the  tears  which  were 
still  hovering  on  her  eydids,  and  tried  to  look 
as  if  she  would  obey. 
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Ste  felt  a  little  re-assured  when  D'Arcy 
seemed  so  certain  of  his  return  next  day ';  t^ut, 
as  he  was  closing  the  door^  she  called'to  him, 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  *'  George,  I  hope  you  will 
not  disappoint  me.  Pray  come  back  to-mor- 
row: I  don't  know  why  I  desire  it  so,  but  I 
feel  very  unhappy." 

-  "  I  shall  certainly  be  here  by  four.  Order 
the  carriage.  Try  and  amuse  yourself.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?*' 

Nothing — nothing.** 

He  is  gone!"   Violet   involuntarily   ex- 
claimed, the  next  moment. 

D'Arcy,  before  departing,  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  her  more  effectually,  but 
he  was  a&aid  of  encouraging  her  to  give  way 
to  emotion,  and  he  hardened  his  heart,  by 
trying  to  think  he  was  taking  the  best  course 
in  treating  her  grief  lightly.  Still,  as  he  rode 
down  the  street,  his  mind  misgave  him,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  attempted  to 
penetrate  more  fiiUy  the  motives  of  Violet's 
jealousy  of  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Certainly  his 
leaving  her,-  without  a  thorough  explanation, 
was  not  the  way  to  diminish  her  suspicions. 
Her  looks  of  suflFering,  too,    haunted  him: 
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D'Arcy  had  not  been  so  struck  by  it  till  now, 
when  the  virion  of  her  sorrowful  face  remained 
in  his  mind's  eye ;  and  the  impression  became 
at  length  so  strong,  that  he  was  turning  his 
horse  to  gallop  home.  At  that  moment  he 
was  arrested  by  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
who  gave  him  a  note,  which,  the  man  said, 
he  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  to 
liim. 

The  note  contained  a  few  lines  from  Mrs, 
Harcourt,  begging  D'Arcy,  if  he  conveniently 
could,  to  be  at  Putney  by  six  o'^clock,  as  she 
wii^hed  to  see  him  before  her  husband  should 
come  home. 

D  Arcy  knew  that  there  could  be  no  time  to 
lose,  if  he  meant  to  obey  Mrs.  Harcourfd 
wishes.  He,  therefore,  rode  quickly  on,  and 
Violet  WoodviUe,  if  not  forgotten,  was  at  least 
neglected. 


(    5414    ) 


CHAPTERS 


*'  We  loiow  not  the  amount  of  minrjr 
The  heart  ean  bear,  when,  one  by  one,  the  ills 
Of  life  steal  on  ns ;  but,  alas !  there  are 
Calamities  which  overwhelm  at  once,— > 
Crushing  the  spirit  by  a  sudden  bloir, — 
And  leaving  the  poor  victim  powerless. 
Without  a  chance  of  struggling  with  his  fate." 

Anon. 


In  the  meantime  Violet  sat  at  hom^  a  prey 
to  that  gloomy  depression,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  states  of  the  mind. 

She  felt  all  the  additional  suffering  arising 
from  ill  health;  for,  almost  unremarked  by  her- 
self, and  quite  uncared  for,  mental  anxiety  had 
long  been  preying  upon  her  constitution,  but, 
though  delicate,  being  naturally  healthy,  the 
injury  was  slow  in  manifesting  its  symptoms. 
She  grew  weak,  however,  and  became  often 
restless  with  the  fever  of  debility. 
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She  felt  ill,  but  not  comprehending  the 
csose^  and  not  considering  that  health,  or  the 
ifant  of  it,  could  possibly  add  to,  or  diminish, 
her  unhappiness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
took  no  care  to  check  the  growing  evil. 

Nowj  however,  as  Violet  sat  alone,  she  made 
an  effort  to  dispel  her  low  spirits,  perhaps 
from  feeUng  how  overwhelming  they  were  be- 
coming. She  tried  her  piano-forte,  but  the 
first  notes  she  struck  called  forth  painful  re- 
collections, and  renewed  her  tears.  She  en- 
deavoured to  read,  but  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  she  found  she  had  only  been  studying 
the  same  page  without  comprehending  a  sin- 
gle  line. 

She  flew  to  the  open  window.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  over  the  green  surface  of  the  - 
Regent's  Park.  It  was  a  charming  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  June.  Violet  heard  the  rattle 
of  carriages,  and  watched  the  britschkas  of  the 
London  ladies  as  they  rolled  on  to  the  park. 
Their  appearance,  aa  they  dashed  along,  in 
their  brilliant  attire  and  their  open  vehicles^ 
conveyed  an  idea  of  gaiety,  and  of  minds  at 
ease,  which  the  reality,  if  known,  might  have  ■ 
failed  in.proving.. 
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Violet  gave  a  sigh,  and  said,  inwardly,  "All 
those  people  cannot  be  happy, — ^but  they  are 
not  as  wretched  as  I  am;"  and  she  looked 
about  for  some   object  more  in  unison  with 

herself. 

A  poor  and  ragged  old  woman  was  totter- 
ing along  the  pavement,  and  once  or  twice 
addressed  the  passengers  for  relief.  Viol«t 
sent  her  some  money.  The  mendicant  looked 
up  at  the  window,  crying  out,  "  Many  thanks 
to  you,  lady  ;  I  am  a  happy  woman  to  what  I 
was,  and  my  poor  dear  only  son,  who  is  dying 
of  the  fever,  will  want  for  nothing  now,  till  it 
please  God  to  take  him.  May  God  bless  you, 
and  pour  the  joy  into  your  heart  that  yoii 
have  given  to  mine,  by  ycur  bounty;"  and> 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  real  content, 
the  beggar  departed. 

"  Her  only  son  dying  ! — and  that  woman  is 
rendered  comparatively  happy!  She  has  no 
feeling,  and  I  cannot  pity  her,"  exclaimed 
Violet ;  and  she  turned  away,  when  an  organ- 
boy  struck  up  "Portrait  Charmant,"  and 
Violet  paused  to  give  way  to  the  associations 
the  street- worn  air  conjured  up  in  her  mind* 

An  old  romantic  air  like  that  of "  Portrait 
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Charmant,"  has,  sometimes,  from  its  very  com- 
monness, a  more  powerful  effect  than  the  finest 
»ong  out  of  the  *'  Puritani." 

With  the  former  we  are  so  familiar;  in  our 
happy  hours  we  have  so  despised  it,  as  that 
eternal  thing ;  in  our  busy  moments  we  have 
so  contemned  the  tiresome  organ-boy  with  his 
one  tune;  and,  as  we  have  driven  along,  and 
at  the  turn  of  a  street  have  caught  the  weary 
notes  of  an  organ,  one  has  said,  "  How  sick  I 
am  of  that  old  French  air  !'*  and  then  we  have 
pursued  our  way,  and  forgiven  and  forgotten 
the  antiquated  romance.  But  in  the  time  of 
sorrow,  of  inadive  sorrow, — then,  if  such  an 
air  as  "  Portrait  Charmant "  be  heard  min- 
gling  with  the  vulgar  street  sounds,  it  will 
strike  you  as  it  never  did  before,  and  in  lis- 
tening to  the  notes  you  find  it  is,  somehow, 
taking  a  gentle  revenge  for  all  the  contumely 
you  have  cast  upon  its  hacknied  sounds  in 
days  gone  by. 

So  now  was  it  the  case  with  Violet;  and 
when  the  music  had  died  in  the  distance,  her 
mournful  feelings  seemed  unaccountably  re- 
vived in  strength  by  the  passing  notes  of  an 
old  hand-organ. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Violet  ordered  her  carriage.  She>ira8  fear- 
ful of  remaining  longer  in  her  present  mood, 
and  the  idea  occurred  that  if  she  did  not  exert 
herscin  her  reason  would  be  impaired;  her 
mind  was  growing  morbid>  even  much  more:80 
than  she  suspected. 

At  the  moment  the  carriage  was  ready,  a 
servant  brought  up  a  card^  the  owner  of  whkh 

m 

requested  to  see  her  if  she  ^should  be  at  Id^ 
sure. 

*'  Monsieur  Larray, 

Professor  of  Music/' 
was  printed  upon  the  card ! 

Violet  rose  from  her  sofa,  and,  in  excessive 
agitation,  was  going  to  rush  down  the  stair- 
case. She  recollected  herself,  and  desired 
that  the  gentleman  might  be  6hown  up  stairs. 

Henri  Larray,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  had 
grown  a  more  sUdd-looking  man  than  at  'ike 
period  of  his  introduction  to  the  reader  at  the 
commencement  of  this  story.  His  vivacious 
^countenance  had  acquired  th^  subdued  look 
•which,  somehow  or  other,  the  face  of  a  msar- 
Tied'man  always  does  acquire.  Henri  had  m6t 
broken  his  heart  entirely  on  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
account,  and  he  had  married  u '  pretty  \Eif|^- 
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lifldiwoman,  with  whom   he   Enjoyed  domestic 
iiappiness. 

On  finding  himself  in  the  pres^ence  of  Violet 
.Woodville,  he  testified  embarrassment,  and 
saore  gravity  of  demeanour  than  be  migM 
have  done  had  he  met  her  under  diflFerent 
•auspces.  But  he  must  have  seen  at  once  that 
she  was  the  same  in  outward  seeming.  An 
erring  course  bad  not  in  her,  as  it  does  in 
fio  many  others,  led. to  corresponding  man- 
ners. 

Violet  flushed  on  beholding  her  old  ac- 
quaintance^ and  her  heightened  colour,  which 
remained  by. her,  prevented  Laxray  from  ob- 
jserving  iu  her  an  appearance  of  illness,  which, 
at  another  time,  he  would  have  easily  dis- 
cerned. 

On  his  entrance,  Violet  Woodville  held  out 
.her  hand,  without  speaking,  and  it  was  some 
.minutes  before  she  could  utter  a  word. 

"You  must  be  surprised,"  said  Larray,  ''.at 

:iay  abrupt  visit,  but  it  is  business  that,  makes 

•me  have  the  honour  of  caviling;  should  it  be 

inconvenient  to  you  now,  pray  allow  me  to 

^come  another  day." 

Violet  assured  bim  that  she  had  no  engage- 

l2 
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TOent,  and  expected  no  interruption.  Tliis  she 
said  in  a  marked  tone,  glad  to  intimate  that 
he  needed  not  fear  the  arrival  of  D'Arcy. 

Larray  then  repeated  that  he  was  come  on 
business^ — ^family  affairs  of  her  own,  of  import- 
ance to  her  to  be  acquainted  with. 

At  this  announcement,  Violet  trembled 
violently.  She  felt  certain  she  was  going  to 
hear  tidings  of  her  parents,  and  inwardly  she 
was  almost  overcome  by  a  rush  of  feeling, 
strangely  compounded  of  joy  and  terror. 
Visibly  agitated,  she  attempted  to  essay  an 
inquiry,  if  he  had  news  of- her  nearest  rela- 
tions, but  the  words  died  away  upon  her  lips  ; 
at  length  she  articulated : — "  My  father !  my 
mother?" 

"  I  am  come  from  France,  from  Tours,"  said 
Larray,  *'  and  an  office  has  devolved  upon  me, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  execute  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities.  M.  Dupas  has  been  living  at  Tours 
the  last  few  years,  and" 

"But  my  parents!  my  father?"  interrupted 
Violet.  Larray  looked  anxiously  at  her,  at 
the  same  time  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  as  if 
there  was  something  he  wished. to  learn.  A 
sigh  escaped  him  as  he  said  evasively,  '*  Yes, 
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part  of  the  time  your  father  was  with  M. 
Pupas  M  Tours." 

'^  And  my  mother,  how  is  she  ?" 
,  "  Mrs.  Woodyille  is  quite  well,"  replied  he, 
in  a  lighter  tone. 

So  far,  the  conversation  had  indirectly 
tended  to  reassure  Violet  Woodville,  and,  to 
avoid  immediate  interruption,  she  allowed  her 
companion  to  resume  speaking,  without  further 
interrogations,  trusting  to  hear  all  she  desired 
from  his  lips. 

Larray  proceeded  to  state,  that  M.  Dupas 
had  been  residing  at  Tours,  but  latterly  had 
gone  to  Bagnieres,  on  account  of  his  declining 
health. 

"  Has  he  been  ill,  then  ?  "  exclaimed  Violet, 
"the  dear,  good  old  man!  Has  he  ever 
deigned  to  cast  a  thought  upon  me, — who 
have  proved  myself  so  unworthy  ?  I  was  his 
favourite  once,  you  know,  M.  Larray,"  she 
added,  with  a  forced  smile ;  and  then  she 
swallowed  the  tears  that  rose,  and  almost 
choked  her. 

I     "  He  never  forgot  you, — ^be  assured  of  that, 
and  he  always  retained  his  affection  for  you." 
-   **  Oh,  then  why  have  I  been  abandoned  by 
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hixn^  if  indeed  he  did  not  think  it  Best  to 
forget  me  ?'"  and  Violet  clasped  her  handis  and 
wept. 

Larray  waited  till  her  emotion  had  subsided, 
and  then  resumed  the  conversatiDn  by  sayings 
'^  Do  not  think  yon  were  neglected.  M.  Dupas 
made  inqniries  ahont  you,  through  various 
channels.  All  the  time  yon  w^^  abroad,  he 
knew  where  you  were  residing,  and  that  you- 
were  welL  He  had  wandered  so  much  in  his 
youth  that  he  has  acquaintance  in  many  cities  > 
of  Europe,  and — and  Mr.  d*Arcy*g'  ottci&l 
capacity  rendered  it  easy  to  ascertain  at  all 
times  where  he  resided,  antf' 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see, — he  could  easily  learn 
where  I  was,  but  why  not  write  me  one  line 
of  consolation  ?  Bid  he  think  I  had  no  desire 
to  learn  scnne  intelligence  regarding  my 
&mily?  He  could  not  suppose  that  I  had 
suddenly  become  dead  to  all'  human  ties ! 
Did  it  not  ocourc  to  him  that  I  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  any  information  concerning  my 
father? — he  must  have  known  that  my  parmits 
did  not  write  to  me.  From  him  they  concealed 
nothing.  It  would  have  been  most  charitable 
to  have  told  me  any  thing  concerning  them : — 
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and.M-.  Dupae^  top^  ^vho  was  always  so  kind^ 
and  so  cpnsiderate.  My  father! — Ob,  Mon- 
sieur Larray,  you  cannot  imagine  what  bjvve: 
l^ei^n  my  feelings  at  times !  To  have  had.  to 
bear,  without,  any  alleviation,  the  sense,  of 
continual  remorse,  till  my  heart  has  longed 
to  burst ! — ^to  have  thought  of  my  poor  father 
andt  mother  as  I  have  done, — to  have  inquired 
for  them  fruitlessly,  and  to  have  gone  on  with- 
out seeing  a  period  to  such  misery !  To  hav» 
lived  on,  in, uncertainty  of  their  existence, — to 
desire  only  to  die,  ev^n  if  I  were  unforgiven 
by  them  !  If  you  could  feel  as  I  have  felt,  you 
would  pity  me!  Yet  do  not.  think  he  has 
been  unkind,"  added  Violet,  fearful  lest 
D'Arcy  should  be  censured;  ''far  from  it.  It 
is  only  mysdf  1  have  to  blame,  and  for  every- 
thing. 

*•'  And  now,  where  are  my  parents ;  and  are 
they  both  quite  well?" 

Henri  Larray  changed  countenance ;  he  ap^ 
peaced/  greatly  embarrassed;  and  continued 
alent 

"  Where  aare,  they?"  demanded  Violet  agp^iD, 
while  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon.hinik 
.    "  I  hav«  nothing  to  comuaunicate  that  will 
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not  be  painful  for  jou  to  hear,"  said  L^Bsn&j, 
nervously,  and  as  if  making  an  effort  widi 
himself. 

"  I  was  not  aware  how  uninformed  you  have 
been  of  the  events  that. have  talcen  place-- — 
Nay,  listen  to  me — :do  not  interrupt  mc,  dear 
Miss  Woodville,  for  your  sake  and  for  mine. 
First,  let  me  say,  banish  from  your  nnrnd  ail 
idea  of  neglect  or  unkindness;  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  contemplated  towards  you.  M* 
Dupas  looked  forward  to  seeing  you  himself 
some  day,  and  communicating  to  you  all  his 
kind  wishes  and  intentions  on  your  bdial£  I 
was  residing  a  long  time  at  Tours,  and  he 
trusted  me  with  his  confidence;  and,  at  his 
death " 

"  Is  he,  then,  dead  ?   My  God  !*' 

"  He  is  dead;  but  he  died  happy,  and  at 
a  good  old  age — he  was  seventy.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  his  end  was  tranquil,  and  that,  till 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  his  health  had 
been  good :  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
re- visit  England  at  the  period  of  your  return, 
and  to  see  you  again — ^his  dearest  child,  as  he 
always  called  you." 

*'  God's  will  be  done !"  said  Violet,  after  a 
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pauses  and  ia  the  resigned  tone  of  one  >vho  is 
accustomed  to  suffering. 
And  my  father  ?" 

Ah !  what  shall  I  say !"  exclaimed  Larray. 
*'  Mine  is  a  cruel  task^  and  one  I  almost  shrink 
firom^  no\rthat  I  see  its  extent.'* 

"  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense — I  can  hear 
anything — I  am  prepared  for  anything.  Do 
you  not  know  we  only  come  into  the  world  to 
suffer  ? — and,  therefore,  it  is  all  right;  and  as 
it  should  be." 

"  God  grant  you  to  be  happy  some  time. 
You  must  not  despair-^you  must  hope  always. 
You  would  have  heard  from  our  dear  old 
friend  concerning  your  father,  but  that  it. be- 
came unavailing,  and  then  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  write." 

"  Unavailing !"  exclaimed  Violet  Woodville, 
with  force.  *'  Unavailing ! — then  now  I  un- 
derstand you.  What  could  make  it  unavail* 
ihg,  except  that— Ae  is  dead?" 

Larray  bent  an  affirmative  in.  silence. 

"  He  is  dead  !"  repeated  Violet. 

She  changed.colour. alarmingly,. but: she  did 
not  faint.  Her  previous  state  of  excitement 
subsided,  and  the  effect  rendered  her'  appa- 

l3 
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lently  recdgned.  Larray  was  exceedingly  re- 
Keyed  by  her  unexpeoted  composure.  In  a^ 
few  minutes  she  requested  to  hear  fbrther. 

"  Mr.  WoodviUe's'heallh,  when  he  came  to 
Tours^  was  greatly  impaired,  and  he  was  still' 
under  considerable  excitement.  He  had  a 
friend,  however,  who  never  lost  sight  of  him ;  and 
when  at  last  it  became  necessary  to  place  him 
m  confinement,  M.  Dupas  engaged  for  him  to* 
live  in  the  house  of  a  physician  whom  he  knew. 
The  hearing  of  this  is  painful,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Woodville  sufiered  less  in  consequence  of 
this  bereavement  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  done ;  and  his  death-bed  was  undisturbed 
by  anxiety.  M.  Dupas  intended  more  than 
once  to  wnte  to  you,  to  tell  you  all  this;  but 
he  was  deterred,  by  fearing  the  impression 
that  would  be  made  upon  you,  by  learning  the 
state  in  which  your  &ther  died:  latterly,  he 
iuUy  intended  seeing  you  again  himself,  and 
doing  all  he  could  to  sc^n  such  cruel  intelli- 
gcnce-^his  death  prevented  this:  he  has  left 
you  his  heir,  and  I  am  his  executor.  I  ac- 
knowledge I  trusted  not  to  find  you  so  com- 
pletely unprepared  for  aU  my  fatal  intelli- 
gjMCfc^e."- 
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.  ''  Nx> ;  no  one  would  tell  mc^  that  I  drove 
my  father  mad!"  ejaculated  Violet;  and  she 
spoke  in.  &  tone  that  was  hacsh  and  unlike 
berself. 

Larray  endeavoured  to  speak  words  of  com- 
fort, but  was  met  by  no  encouragement ;  he 
bardly  knew  if  she  heaird  him^  and  felt,  at  s^ 
loss  to  Qomprehend  the  nature  o£  her  sensar 
tions,  Violet  appeared  to  be  more  absorbed 
in  deep  thought  than  in  griefs  and«  when  he 
spoke^.  his  woi^ds  seemed  to  be  unnoticed  b)( 
her.  Larray  was  glad  when  he  found  Wl  opr 
portunity  of  sayings  that  he  bad  a  letter  for 
her  from  her  mother.  This  seemed  to  recall 
the  unhappy  girl  to  consciousness^  and  she 
said,  inarticulately,  ''My  mother,  then, — ^my 
poor  mother!  Is  not  her  heart  broken? — { 
have  done  that^  too !" 

Larray  actually  coloured,  ass^  in  producing 
the  letter  of  Violet's  mother,  he  still  withheld 
it,  and,,  with  great  embarrassment,  began  to 
xemind  her  that  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
her  father's  death,,  and  that  Mr^.  Woodville, 
in,  short,  had^  about  six  months  sincoj,  married 
a  rich  maaufacturer  at  Tours,  and^  confer 
(juently,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  ah^  wsus 
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no  longer  inconsolable  for  her  family  misfor- 
tunes. ^ 

Violet's  astonishment,  and  even  indignation^ 
were  sufficiently  visible,  although  she  said 
nothing.  She  opened  the  letter  of  Madame 
Nicoise  (her  mother's  present  appellation) 
with  a  trembling  hand,  read  it,  and  tossed  it 
upon  the  table,  muttering  words  which  Larray 
could  not  catch, — ^but  her  gesture  was  expres- 
sive of  contempt  Then,  recollecting  herself, 
she  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  But  that  is  nothing, 
----and  then  my  father  does  not  know  it,  per- 
haps, for  there  is  no  saying, — none  of  us 
know  that ;"  and  Violet  relapsed  into  abstrac- 
tion. 

Her  mother  had  written  to  acquaint  her 
with  her  marriage,  to  lament  over  '*her 
dearest  child's"  unfortunate  conduct,  whiefa 
had  been  the  means  of  destroying  her  father; 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  she  (Madame 
Nicoise)  not  having  informed  the  Sieur  Ni- 
coise of  Violet's  undutiful  derelictions,  she 
thought  it  would  be  most  prudent  for  them 
not  even  to  correspond:  inasmuch  as,  on  ac- 
count of  M.  Nicoise's  extreme  respectability^ 
he   could   not   possibly  acknowledge   a   con- 
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nexion  with  her  "weet  Vicdet,"  the  circuia- 
stances  considered,  &c.  &c.  But  that  the 
f<»rtiine  of  M.  Dupas  rendering  her  inde- 
pefndenty  if  she  chose  to  quit  Mr.  d'Arcy, 
Bkany  plans  were  open  to  her,  and  Ma- 
dame Nieoise  hoped  that,  if  she  had  not 
lost  her  be|tuty>  it  would  be  A^ery  possible  for 
her  to  meet  with  some  one  who  would  marry 
her,  and  then  she  would  be  quite  restored  to 
a  position  rendering  her  worthy  of  being  ac- 
knowledged by  Madame  Nieoise,  and  which^ 
she  dedared,  she  should  then  be  most  happy 
to  do. 

Larray  now  thought  it  time  to  take  his 
leave.  He  wished  he  knew  more  of  Violet's 
domestic  life,  that  he  might  have  ascertained 
how  much  the  kindness  of  D'Arcy  was  likely 
to. console  her. 

He  asked  permission  to  call  again  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  day. 

At  these  words  Violet  appeared  to.  recall 
some  idea  foreign  to  her  grief,  and  she  an- 
swered, hastily,  "At  three — ^no,  not  at  three." 

''I  fear  I  shall  be  engaged  before  that 
hour,"  observed  Larray;  "will  you  permit  me, 
then,  to  name  the  day  after  ?" 
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''Bo  it  so/'  was  tbe  reply;  and  Larray,  a£bev: 
agaia  endeaTOurmg^  to  say  kind  words^  witjt-* 
diew* 

On  leaving  the  house  he  bethought  himnerlfi 
<£  inquiring  if  Mr.  d'Arcy  was  staying  in  town^ 
and  living  at  that  house.  The  answ^s  were* 
in  the  affirmative.  Either  D^Areys  hesng 
gone  to  Putney  wae  forgotten,  or  tiie  circrnn- 
stance  did  not  interfere  with'  ike  footmons 
notions  of  his  master  being  resident  in  ixmu, 
and  thus  Larray  was  not  disturbed  by  fearing 
that  Violet  would  be  left  too  long  to  grieve  iii 
solitude. 

When  Violet  Woodvifle  was  left  alone,  after 
the  dreadfal  communioations  she  had  boeii 
receiving,  a  sense  of  misery  stole  over  her, 
which  was  so  stunning  that  for  a  long  time 
she  remained  almost  insensible;  tliat  is,  in.* 
vensible  ta  the  &ightftd  turn  hex  awn  thoughts 
were  taking,  as  they  brooded  over  past  scenei^ 
and  her  imaginatiott  revelled  in  recollections 
that  wtre  the  most  harrowing. 

When  the  servant  entered  and  announced 
dinner,  Violet  appeared  to  nrisunderstand  him, 
;and  the  masrs  astonisfaznent was  hnmeasunible 
when   finally  she   exclainwd  ""He^GtV*    Hear 
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&reign  maid  came  to  her  to  make  the  same 
inquiry,  and  then  Violet,  with  more  compo- 
auce,  only  said  die  wished  the  dinner  to  be  re- 
moved;, and  that  she^was  not  well. 

The:  evenmg  drew  on,  and  still  Violet  sati 
alone  m  her  drawing-room,  while  one  thought 
more  terrible  than  another;  crowded  on  hev 
brain. 

She  wished  to  die,  and*  could  hare  exclaimedp 
with  melancholy  earnestness,  like  Massinger» 
keroine  in  the  play, 

"  Why  art  thou  slow,  thou  seat  of  trouble— Death, 
To  stop  a  wretch's  breath. 
That  calls  on  thee,  and  offers  her  sad  heart 
A  prey  unto  thy  dart  ?  *' 

^  The  twilight  was  drawing  on;  the  distant 
hum  of  voices  and  of  carriages  was  subsiding  ; 
the  chirping  of  the  birds,  in  the  small  sur* 
rounding  gardena  and  the  park  trees,  came 
more  loudly  on  the  ear,  and  the  dying  sounds 
and  the  comparativa  silence  of  an  evening  in 
that  part  of  the  town  where  Violet  resided^ 
succeeded  to  the  noisy  gaiety  of  a  London 
summer's  day  in  the  season. 

This  additional  external  repose  was  not  be- 
neficial to  Violet  Woodville,  and  the  stillness, 
its  well  as  the   growing  obscurity,  painfaUy 
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encouraged  the  ideas  that  were  breaking  her 
heart. 

By  degrees  the  room  became  peopled  with 
phantoms^  and  the  furniture  and  the  shadows 
became  images  of  her  lost  parent^  till  at  last 
she  fancied  her  father*s  form  was  distinctly 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  room>  and  she  rose  to 
approach  it  with  staggering  energy :  the  door 
opening,  and  the  servant  bringing  in  lights^ 
occasioned  a  powerful  and  very  necessary  re- 
vulsion to  these  horrible  conjurations  of  an 
excited  imagination. 

Bestored  to  a  better  comprehension  by  see- 
ing another  person^  and  the 'bright  light  of 
the  argand  lamp,  Violet  was  then  in  a  condi- 
tion to  feel  more  reasonably,  if  not  with  an 
anguish  less  intense. 

At  length  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed, 
and  might  have  slept,  perhaps,  from  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue ;  but  she  was  also  under  the 
keenest  nervous  irritation ,  and>  besides,  sleep, 

'*  Like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles !  The  wretched  he  forsakes  ! 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

The  next  morning  Violet  was  ill  enough  for 
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her  maid  to  urge  her  to  send  for  medical 
assistance.  This  was  positively  refused,  how^ 
ever.  Marietta,  nevertheless,  was  surprised 
and  alarmed,  and  asked  if  Mr;  d*Arpy  would 
be  home  that  day  ? 

"  At  three  o'clock,"  replied  her  mistress ; 
and  Marietta  argued  to  herself,  that  if  D'Arcy 
were  to  return  so  soon,  Violet  would  not  lose 
much  time  in  being  under  his  authority  and 
care. 

No  wonder  that  Violet  attracted  the  obser- 
vation and  the  compassion  of  her  maid :  her 
manner  was  unusual,  and  her  cheeks  crim- 
soned with  fever.  She  had  eaten  nothing  for 
four- and- twenty  hours,  and  she  still  continued 
without  food,  although  she  accepted  some  tea. 

It  was  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind;  but  while  she  still  could 
think  that  D'Arcy  loved  her,  if  but  a  little,  one 
small  white  speck  dwelt,  no  doubt,  upon  her 
dark  horizon. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  she  sent  for 
Marietta,  who,  on  entering  her  mistress's  pre- 
sence, was  glad  to  see  her  smile;  and,  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  she  pointed  to  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece,  exclaiming, 
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"  It  is  three  o  clock !  He  will  be  home  di- 
rectly." 

And  then,  waving  herhand^  Violet  dismissed' 
her  maid. 

In  the  midst  of  her  misery,  Violet  Wood* 
ville  clung  to  the  recollection  that,  at  three 
liiat  day,  D*Arcy  had  promised  her  he  would 
be  home.  Sometimes,  in  great  unhappiness^ 
we  attach  an  apparently  unwarrantable  anxiety 
to  a  sUght  circumstance,  which,  trifling  as  it 
may  be,  is  yet  i^greeable  to  us.  It  can  hardly 
be  called  hope  that  leads  us  to  cherish  thisi 
but  the  inherent  propensity  born  with  us,  of 
elmging,  to  the  last)  to  the  faintest  shade  of 
happiness  that  can  yet  possibly  be  ours. 

D'Arcy  was  then  indeed  the  sole  remaining 
fie  to  Violet  Woodville ;  and  the  desire  she 
manifested  for  his  returu,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  she  expected  it,  showed  the  yearn- 
ing of  a  human  heart  towards  the  only  event 
that  could  occxir  which  might  confer  upon  it 
a  consolation:  that  consolation,  however,  in 
Ais  instance,  was  denied. 

Three  o'clock  passed  away,  but  D'Arcy  re^ 
turned  not ! 
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"  That  very  day 
A  feast  was  held^  when,  full  of  mirth; 
Game^  crowding  thick  as  flowers  that  play 
In  summer  winds,  the  young  and  gay, 
And  beautiful  of  this  bright  earth." 

*'  And  I  forgot  my  home  j  my  birth 
Profaned  my  spirit,  sunk  my  brow, 
And  revelled  in  gross  joys  of  earth. 
Till  I  became — ^what  I  am  now.'l 

Moors. 

Xet  uff  revert  to  D'Arcy's  proceedings  on  the 
previous  day.  As  he  rodie  along  towards 
Putney  he  grew  curious  to  learn  why  Mrs. 
Harcourt  had  ventured'  so  particularly  to  re- 
quest his  presence  before  the  arrival  of  her 
husband. 

He  found  her  beautifiiUy  and  becomingly 
dressed,  reclining  upon  a  low  Ottoman  placed 
hear  liie  window  of  her  pretty  drawing-room 
opening  upon  the  lawn ;  the  room  was  scented 
with  the  perfume  of  large  boxes  of  mignio- 


linno^   m  zii^ 


and  Tobiiia,  and  the 
moie  dosed  than 


Ijhot 

Tiir  zz^  cf  ibe  ermiii^  son,  as  they  fell 
^Jiniur±  42if  rrrrfi?  c&rtains,  bestowed  a  soft- 

on  eadi  object  that  was 
ij  Tnr^j  kisdf;  at  least  D'Arcy 
znnuz^  ^  l^  Bcrer  seen  her  look  so  truly 
ium^scBBC.  Her  duk  curls  were  drooping 
€^£s-  ^  Irinria  cf  Ffd  Caaielia  Ja|K>nica,  which 
'^  itMsn  cames^x  thrown  on  ho*  little  work- 


laiik  £C  ^rr^^^  Se\res»  and  the  flowers  tinted 
irnk  ibfir  briiliaBCTyiriiilst,  mingling 
kt^^  ther  contrasted  with  its  shade 


■^       ■^ 


-^  I  JIB  ^ml  TOQ  ame  come.''  she  exclaimed, 
^a:ik  aca  a^fvannoe  of  anxietr,  ^fiir  you  can 
^iHi  me  po^i^aps  if  what  I  hear  is  true.  Has 
H£ro.^<x:at  last  a  large  sum  at  Crockford's 
wiuia  liie  l&st  three  days  ?^ 

-^  1  L&YY  Bot  heaid  of  it ;  who  has  said  that 

^  Huiak  Heai^en,  then,  it  may  not  be  true ; 
£:c  I  iHrik  if  my  husband  had  been  in  diffi- 
<^*iT.  ke  wv»uld  have  gone  to  you  for  advice. 
Tw\>  or  three  persons  hare  suspected  it,  how- 
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ever,  and  have  told  me  of  it,  which  has  made 
me  very  uneasy." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  as  it  may  be  the  case ; 
but  why  not  speak  yourself  to  Harcoiirt  about 
it?"  asked  D'Arcy. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Harcourt  with  a  smile 
which  was  followed  by  a  sigh,  "  I  have  never 
found  my  interference  answer;  I  would  fain 
play  the  part  of  the  good  wife,  and  do  every- 
thing that  reason  coidd  suggest  to  please  or 
to  be  of  use,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  within 
my  ratige :  I  have  discovered  this  at  last,  and 
therefore,  although  I  am  anxious,  I  venture 
upon  no  inquiries,  in  order  to  avoid  discomfort, 
and  something  more — a  taunt  perhaps — that 
/  should  have  the  right  to  offer  advice.  I  am 
kept  in  due  submission,  I  assure  you,"  added 
Emily,  in  a  tone  between  disgust  and  sadness, 
while  she  looked  at  D' Arcy  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  say,  "  Have  I  not  your  compassion  ?" 

The  eyes  that  put  this  question  were  an- 
swered silently,  but  very  eloquently,  by  other 
eyes,  and  eyes  that  sought  to  penetrate  even 
more  than  to  respond. 

"  As  Harcourt's  friend,  why  does  she  abuse 
him  to  me  ?"  thought  D' Arcy.    ''  Does  she  de- 
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sire  me  to  become  her  Mend  and  not  MsT* 
D'Arcy  was  clearly  arguing  that  to  be  the 
friend  of  botib  had  become  incompatible. 

"  I  believe  my  husband  to  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money  lately/'  continued  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  *'  and  I  feared  that  this  might  be  some 
new  affair  of  the  kind^  which  would  be  more 
ruinous  than  all  the  rest.  He  has  been  out  of 
spirits^  and  I  judged  a  little  from  that ;  from 
you  I  thought  to  learn  the  truth."' 

"  Depend  on  doing  so  the  moment  I  ascer- 
tain it.  What  lamentaUe  folly  in  Harcourt  to 
persevere  as  he  does  in  all  his  caprices ;  and 
with  you  for  his  wife,  to  fancy  he  has  a  reasoh 
in  the  world  to  be  discontented!" 

'^  Is  it  Mr.  d' Arcy  who  says  that  ?*'  asked 
Emily,  smiling  and  slightly  colouring. 

"  It  is  1  who  say  so.  I  am  not  blind  to  your 
beauty  or  your  charming  character." 

"  I  am  no  better  than  others.  If  I  csffe 
little  for  the  world  and  less  for  admiration,  it 
is  because  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
value  both,"  was  Mrs.  Harcourt's  modest 
response. 

D'Arcy  had  an  odd  mixture*  of  sincerity  in 
his  disposition ;  with  him,  in  fact,  it  was  rather 
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a  kind  of  pride  which  made  him  refuse  to  allow 
his  understanding  to  appear  subservient  to 
any  of  the  subterfiiges  with  which  people 
sometimes  venture  to  impose  upon  others;  so 
as  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  believing  in  Mnu 
Hareourt's  despisal  of  the  world,  or  the  world's 
admiration,  he  could  not  help  replying  by 
saying,  "You  are  mistaken,  you  are  indifferent 
to  .neither ;  how  I  wish  you  were,  and  how  I 
should  like  to- make  you  feel  far  more  than  you 
do,  the  wide  distinction  that  exists  between 
one  that  would  study  your  welfare  with  ciure- 
'  fulness,  and  the  admirers,  the  thousand  and 
;oiie  would-be  lovers  that  hover  in  your  traiQ, 
.  and  whom  I  sometimes  see  you  regard,  when 
those  who  really  care  for  you  do  not  venture 
to  interrupt  them." 

"  Venture  ?  and  why  should  you  not,  if  you 
wish  it?" 

"I  often  wish  it." 

'^Sincewhenr 

"  Since  I  grew  to  like  you  very  nmch,-aiid 
since  you  must  have  seen  that  I  have  done 

**  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  have  thought  that 
il  had  attracted  your  regards;  I  have  alw^s 
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deemed  myself  the  last  person  who  could  have 

done  so." 

''  Be  more  honest  with  me^  and  acknowledge 
the  truth :  you  must  have  seen  how^  each  day^ 
I  have  been  growing  more  and  more, — any- 
thing but  indifferent  to  you." 

"You  are  amusing  yourself  with  me,  Mr. 
D'Arcy." 

"  Then  1  have  chosen  very  ill  the  time  to  do 
so,"  answered  D'Arcy,  in  a  .winning  voice, 
"  when  I  find  you  worried  by  domestic  annoy- 
ances which  I  cannot  alleviate.  Why  do  me 
the  injustice  to  suppose  this?  You  do  not 
suppose  it,  I  think,"  continued  he:  and  he  took 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  retained  it, 
long  after  she  had  made  a  feeble  effort  to  with- 
draw it.  "  You  say  this  only." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted,  for  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  entered. 

Harcourt  expressed  himself  delighted  to  see 
D'Arcy,  and  begged  he  would  always  come 
and  dine  with  them  when  he  could  get  away 
from  town. 

"I  almost  wish  I"  were  you,  D'Arcy,"  said 
Mr.  Harcourt,  when  they  sat  alone  after 
dinner,  "  you  have  a  happier  time  of  it  than  I 
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have.      You  have  become  a  politician^  and 
have  a  pursuit,  whereas  I  have  none." 

*'  Bat  you  have  a  home,  a  wife  and  children, 
and  a  fine  fortune,  if  managed  well.'' 

"  I  don't  care  about  children,  and  I  am  always* 
bored, — there  is  something  d — d  unsatisfactory 
in  the  existence  I  lead,"  continued  Harcourt>^ 
with  a  sigh, — ^not  from  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
but  the  depth  of  his  ennui.  "  I  tire  so  of  every- 
thing,— ^the  House  of  Commons  does  not  in- 
terest me,  I  am  not  sufficiently  keen  about 
politics ;   and,  except  when  I  am  at  Melton,  I 
hate  the  country.     I  am  not  a  county  man;  as 
long  as  my  rents  are  paid,  I  cannot  interest 
myself  in  farms  and  ditches,  roads  and  hay- 
cocks,   militia    reviews,    and    those     eternal 
quarter-sessions,  and  assizes — to  me  all  these 
things  are  positive  nuisances.    Then  I   am 
sick  of  the  continent,-— of  Paris  especially ;  the 
French  women  are  so  affected, — ^the  men  are 
such  coxcombs,  they  irritate  my  bile,  as  I  can- 
not  knock  down  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them. 
I  live,  too,  with  people  that  do  not  suit  me ;  I 
feel  that  I  am  losing  my  best  years,  without  any 
satisfaction, — and  I  see  no  remedy,  as  I  cannot 
live  over  again  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  so 

VOL.   II.  M 
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to  act  differently  in  some  matters  that  are 
uoyr  irremediable.'* 

It  was  evident  that  Harcourt  was  alluding 
to  his  marriage^ — an  event  which^  in  D'Arcy^s 
opinion,  had  answered  much  better  than  he 
had  p'ognosticated  it  possibly  could.  D^Arcy 
oever  felt  less  in  a  humour  to  bestow  conso- 
lation on  his  friend,  and  much  preferred  that 
task  whien  his  wife  was  the  object  of  it. 

The  fallowing  morning,  Mr.  Harcourt  went 
to  town  early,  having  engagements,  but  he 
recommended  D'Arcy  to  remain  at  Putney 
and  to  go  from  thence  to  the-  Breakfast ;  that 
Breakfast  to  which  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  so  par* 
ticularly  inquired  of  D*Arcy,  some  ten  days 
previously,  if  he  should  go, — to  which  inquiry, 
li  may  be  remembered,  he  had  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

D'Arcy  spent  the  morning  in  loitering  about 
tiie  garden  with  Emily,  and  in  endeavouring, 
more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  to 
give  her  the  impression  that  he  was  deeply  in 
love  with  her.  He  was  not  repulsed  by  Mrs.* 
Harcourt,  a&  a  better  woman  would  have  re- 
pulsed him ;  and  D'Arcy  might  flatter  himself 
thai;  he  ];i'ad  gained  ground. 


<^  It  is  two  o*clocV  Baid  Emily,  turning 
towards  the  house;  '^  I  must  drest,'* 

"  Not  yet,  surely !"  exclaimed  D'Arcy. 

'^  Indeed  I  must/,'  said  she,  smiling.  ^*  You 
forget  that  a  lady  never  dresses  under  an  hour ; 
as  it  is,  I  shall  only  get  there  by  fire  o'clodc." 
And .  so  saying,  Mrs.  Harcourt  stepped  into 
the  drawing-room.  . 

^'  I  really  did  not  think  it  was  so  late,"  said 
D'Arcy;  "  I  must  bid  you  good  bye,  then,  I 
find." 

*'  How ! — ^you  are  going  ?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  I 1  think  I  cannot  go  to 

the  Breakfast,'*  replied  D'Arey;  fw  he  thought 
of  Vic^t. 

^'  Yery  well,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  the 
coldest  manner  she  could  assume. 

D'Arcy  was  standing  so  that  he  had  a  view 
of  her  features,  reflected  in  the  large  glass 
before  which  Emily  was  then  untying  iter 
bonnet;  and  he  saw  at  once  her  angry  coiiB^ 
tcnance,  flushed  with  sudden  didpkasurd.  Hd 
stepped  towards  her,  and  could  not  forbear 
saying, 

*^.  If  there  is.  one  to  be  there  to-day  who  will 
own  that  my  presence  is  cared  for,  Twill  go.'*  ^ 
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"  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that — ^no  one 
does,  that  I  am  aware  of/*  answered  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  with  pride,  and  rather  passionately ; 
for  she  felt  deeply  offended. 

D*Arcy  possessed  a  bad  heart,  I  fear:  it 
was  not  love,  nor  even  vanity,  which  prompted 
him  instantly  to  determine  on  going  to  the 
Breakfast  If  he  liked  Emily,  he  felt  that  he 
should  hke,  better  stiU,  to  crush  the  woman*s 
pride  which  so  naturally  induced  her  to  show 
some  resentment  at  his  apparently  capricious 
disregard  of  her  society.  Nothing  had  sub- 
dued in  D'Arcy  that  arrogant  despisal  of  the 
feehngs  of  all  others,  whenever  he  could  ex- 
tract something  from  them  on  which  to  feed 
the  sneering  disposition  ever  latent  in  his  cha- 
racter; and  Emily  Norris,  not  Mrs.  Hareourt, 
stood  before  him  then,  daring  to  show  him 
that  she  could  be  cold  and  haughty. 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  went  to  the  Break- 
fast; and  I  doubt  if  his  promise  to  Violet,  of 
returning  to  town  at  three,  stood  for  five 
seconds  as  an  obstacle  to  his  going ;  for,  by 
losing  a  little  time,  D'Arcy  might  have  ridden 
home,  and  thence  have  gone  late  to  ^^—  Park 
firom  London. 

This  Breakfast  was  certainly   one  of  the 
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prettiest  fetes  of  the  season ;  and  the  spot  in 
\^hich  it  was  given,  in  itself  extremely  beau- 
tifiiL  The  day>  soft  and  enjoyable,  extended 
its  influence  to  the  minds  of  the  guests — ^no 
crowd,  no  vulgar  press  or  hurry  annoyed  them 
— nothing,  in  short,  to  destroy  that  illusion  of 
luxury  and  refinement  which  is  essential  to 
please  those  whom  satiety  has  rendered  fasti- 
dious. 

D*  Arcy  was  becoming  a  rising  star  among 
the  host  of  modern  politicians,  and  was  con- 
sequently courted  and  flattered  by  all  the 
women.  I  own  myself  to  have  been  unable  to 
avoid  feeling  a  little  contempt  for  my  fair 
friends,  whom  I  have  often  seen  lavish  in  their 
attentions  to  some  politician  of  celebrity,  but 
whose  politics  they  perhaps  hate — whose  pub- 
lic conduct  they  abuse,  and  whose  private  cha- 
racter they  will  blacken  with  all  the  petty 
spite  arising  from  idleness,  prejudice,  party- 
spirit,  or  total  ignorance.  Yet,  in  society, 
these  very  women  will  devclope  their  frivolous 
vanity,  by  attempting  to  attract  the  notice  of, 
and  to  have  the  air  of  flirting  with,  the  great 
man  of  the  day ;  and  this  how  often,  notwith- 
standing all  the  faults  they  charge  him  with. 
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and  ail  the  saperabuHdani  errors  fhey  can 
discourse  upon  with  so  much  patriotic  zeal^  and 
of  which  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  guilty  ! 
How  often  is  not  this  very  man  the  dupe  of 
the  seeming^  kindness  and  the  winning  dtniles 
of  fair  ladies,  in  chip  hats,  looking  very  lovely 
with  their  fine  skins,  their  soupgon  of  rouge, 
and  their  white  teeth  displayed  in  speaking 
the  honied  words  of  flattery,  which  so  com- 
pletely succeed  in  making  the  object  of  them 
suppose  that  he  is  appreciated,  aye,  wor- 
shipped by  these  artless  Dclilahs  of  &shion ! 

D'Arcy,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  easily 
flattered  in  this  way;  his  nature  rather 
prompted  him  to  place  too  small  a  value  upon 
the  notice  or  the  esteem  of  any  one. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  was  one  of  the  guests,  and 
-saw  D'Arcy  bestow  on  Mrs.  Harcourt  the  at- 
tention which  she  had  so  perseveringly  endea- 
voured to  regain;  and,  beholding  the  admi- 
ration he  displayed  for  another  woman,  she 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  could 
no  longer  win  one  look  of  regard  from  him, 
or  elicit  any  feeUng  beyond  his  merited  con- 
tempt. This  idea  acted  as  a  kind  of  vulture 
gnawing  her  heart,  and  there  can  be  none 
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that  gnaws  so  deeply  as  the  knpwledge  that 
we  are  deservedly  despised  by  a  person  whosH^ 
favourable  opinion  we  covet. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  looked  on  at  this  brealdfusl^ 
and  flirted  with  other  men.  She  talked  pretr 
tily,  too,  to  the  women,  but  in  her  heart  be- 
came a  prey  to  envy  and  discontents  She 
had  already  done  all  she  could  to  detach 
D'Arcy  from  Mrs.  Harcourt;  and  more  she 
would  have  done  had  she  known  how. 

D^Arcy  had  certainly  taken  care  to  lose.no 
time  in  restormg  himself  to  the  good  graces 
of  Emily,  and  he  made  a  jnerit  of  having,  for 
the  sake  of  her  society,  renounced  the  most 
precious  engagement,  which  required  him  to 
have  been  in  town.  Emily  was  flattered,  and 
believed  him.  She  more  than  Hked  D'Arcy^ 
and  the  coquetry  in  which  had  originated  her 
first  advances  towards  him,  had  partly  faded 
away,  or  been  exchanged  for  another  senti- 
ment. 

Still  there  was  more  vanity  than  love  on  her 
part.  She  was  led  on  by  finding  that  she  had 
the  power  of  making  D'^Arcy  prefer  her  so^ 
ciety, — he  who  had.  once  comparatively  despised 
it.    She  admired  his  talents,  for  Mrs.  Harr 
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court  was  not  deficient  in  quickness.  She 
was  rather  what  is  termed  a  clever  woman, 
and  she  turned  with  pleasure  from  the  ennvye 
and  discontented  language  of  her  husband,  to 
the  brilliant  and  energetic  conversation  of 
D'Arcy.  Then,  when  the  world  began  to 
sound  the  theme  of  his  praise,  it  was  not  lost 
upon  her;  and,  like  the  multitude,  she  aimed 
still  more  at  retaining  D'Arcy,  at  least  as  a 
friend  and  an  admirer. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  not  bold  and  reckless, 
like  Mrs.  Fitzmorris, — such  as  she  had  shown 
herself  to  be,  there  are,  indeed,  but  few.  What 
Emily  wanted  in  principle  was  partly  supplied 
by  the  worldliness  and  the  sense  of  outward 
decorum  which  her  mother  had  so  steadily  in- 
culcated, as  the  basis  of  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  and  (as  Mrs.  Norris,  I  fancy, 
thought)  of  the  next  one  too. 

D'Arcy  had  penetrated  Emily's  vivid  fear 
of  losing  the  good  opinion  of  society,  and  on 
this  day  he  wished  to  give  her  no  uneasiness 
by  making  his  attentions  too  glaring.  He, 
therefore,  took  care  to  disappear  at  those  mo- 
ments when  the  eyes  of  her  most  dreaded 
friends  were  upon  her.     Emily  felt  proper- 
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tionately  grateful,  and  D'Arcy  succeeded  iii 
inspiring  her  with  that  confidence  which  was 
likely  to  be  so  acceptable  to  her  feelings,  and 
which  he  justly  deemed  would  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  himself. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  trees  were 
enveloped  in  shade,  and  the  shrubberies  were 
beginning  to  be  smiled  upon  by  the  moon — a 
time  when  I  have  observed  their  umbrageous- 
ness  to  be  more  eagerly  sought  than  when  the 
rays  of  the  meridian  sun  have  rendered  them, 
to  my  mind,  so  much  more  desirable  and  re- 
freshing—at this  twilight  hour,  Mrs.  Fitzmorris 
had  the  discomfort  of  seeing  D'Arcy  offer  his 
arm  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  induce  her  to  walk 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  was  sitting  on  the  lawn, 
listening  with  a  smiling  face  to  the  compli- 
ments, timidly  bestowed,  of  an  unfledged 
Honourable  lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  lisping 
with  nervousness  at  his  own  temerity,  and 
deeply  smitten  with  the  pretty  features  and 
the  smooth  and  neatly-painted  cheeks  of  Mrs. 
Fitzmorris,  shaded  as  they  were  by  the  large 
pleurcuse  that  hung  over  her  hat.  She  let  this 
boy  talk  to  her,  and,  half  appearing  to  listen 
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to  Bim,  or  pretending  to  be  attracted  by  an 
«r  of  some.  German  opera  played  by  one  of 
the  bands  of  music  on  the  lawn,  the  demi- 
obscurity  aided  her  desire  to  notice  unob* 
served  every  movement  of  D'Arcy  and  Mrs: 
Harcourt,  who  were  now  being  watched  by  the 
lynx  eyes  of  a  dangerous  and  mean-hearted 
jealousy.  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  thought  that  the 
objects  on  which  her  eyes  were  bent,  and  the 
angry  sensations  of  resentful  disappointment 
which  devoured  her  heart,  were  known  only  to 
herself.  A  person,  however,  stood  near,  who 
saw  the  one  and  guessed  at  the  other.  She 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  could  fathom  the  secrets  of  her 
bosom,  and  in  whose  mind  she  became  the 
means  of  peviying  scenes  and  impressions  of 
days  gone  by. 

It  was  Lord  Stanmore,  whose  glance,  while 
standing  as  an  idle  looker  on^  had  fallen  upon 
Mrs.  Fitzmorris,  sitting  at  some  little  distance, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  she  was  watched 
by  any  one.  So,  however,  it  happened;  and 
when  he  observed  the  direction  of  her  eyes, 
-he  perceived  they  were  watching  the  move- 
•ments  of  D'Arcy  busily  occupied  with  Mrs. 
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Harcourt.  He  remarked  that  she  looked  at 
these  two  till  Emily  had  accepted  the  arm  of 
D' Arcy,  and  disappeared  with  him  by  a  distant 
angle  of  the  garden.  ' 

''Does  she  still  care  for  D'Arcy?"  thongkt 
Lord  Stanmore.  ''No,  surely  she  is  too  heart- 
less,— ^but  yet  she  did  once.  He  has  long 
completely  neglected  her;  but  women  are 
strange  creatures,  very  strange."  And  Lord 
Stanmore  pursued  the  opening  train  of  thought 
till  it  led  him  to  recal  with  sadness  the  tinie 
when  he  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  beau- 
tiful opera-dancer — the  Violet  Woodville— -for 
whom  he  would  have  sacrificed  so  much,  and 
who  still  retained  possession,  if  not  of  his 
heart,  of  his  memory,  where  she  remained 
enshrined  as  having  been  the  fairest  and  the 
most  loveable  of  all  her  sex  whom  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Lord  Stanmore  had  never  forgiven  D*  Arcy 
for  his  seduction  of  her,  and  though  they  had 
since  met,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  recog- 
nition had  passed  between  them.  He  retained 
no  desire  again  to  meet  with  Violet  Wood- 
ville ;  in  his  eyes  her  charm  had  fled ;  and  he 
pictured  her  to  himself  as  grown  bold  and 
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depraved^ — all,  in  short,  that  was  disagreeable 
and  most  disenchanting.  But  suppositions 
like  these  bring  no  consolation  with  them; 
they  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  create  disgust, 
and  to  destroy  the  pleasantest  of  our  illusions 
—the  reliance  we  place  on  the  faith  of  outward 
appearances. 

Lord  Stanmore  had  not  married,  yet  he  had 
often  been  sufficiently  struck  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  some  beautiful  girl  in  his  own  sphere, 
to  have  flirted  with  her,  and  to  have  felt  very 
sorry  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  their  inter- 
course should  cease;  or,  if  she  married,  he 
would  feel  an  anomalous  mixture  of  pity  and 
envy  towards  her  husband — envy,  that  he 
should  have  her  for  his  wife,  and  pity  for  the 
poor  man  who  ventured  upon  so  irrevocable  a 
step.  He  placed  no  faith  in  the  education, 
the  parentage,  or  on  the  behaviour  of  the  girl 
he  could  not  help  admiring ;  he  had  been  once 
cruelly  deceived — ^Violet  was  living  as  D'Arcy's 
mistress!  Whom  could  he  trust? — was,  not 
the  question  he  put  to  himself,  but  the  idea 
he  had  imbibed. 

The  course  of  Lord  Stanmore's  present  me- 
ditations was  interrupted.     The  garden  was 
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being  gradually  illuminated  by  lamps  placed 
amongst  the  shrubs.  The  distant  crowd  dis- 
persed ;  the  music  was  called  to  aid  the  scene 
of  mirth  within  doors,  and  the  gay  measure  of 
the  favourite  waltz  of  the  season  had  given 
courage  to  Mrs.  Fitzmorris's  youthful  admirer, 
to  propose  to  that  lady  to  enter  the  house. 

He  had  been  long  thinking  whether  he 
might  ask  her  to  waltz,  but  his  nerves  were 
hitherto  unequal  to  such  a  proposal ;  at  length, 
stimulated  by  the  music,  and  blusliing  ruby 
red,  he  attempted,  by  a  few  broken  words,  to 
express  his  wish, — nearly  overcome,  however, 
by  tremendous  apprehensions  of  waltzing  ill — 
notwithstanding  the  chairs  he  had  been  whisk- 
ing round  his  room  for  the  three  months  pre- 
vious. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  accepted  the  offer  of  being 
conducted  to  the  dancing-room,  and,  proud  of 
his  charge,  this  incipient  coxcomb  availed  him- 
self of  her  condescension,  not  quite  foreseeing, 
then,  the  ineffable  degree  of  puppyism  at 
which  he  was  some  day  to  arrive,  or  imagining 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  be 
looking  another  way,  to  avoid  the  bore  of 
talking  or  even  bowing,  for  old  acquaintance 
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sake^  to  his  present  flame ;  and  little  dreaming 
of  that  future,  yrhea  he  «hould  think  her  old, 
ugly,  or  gone-by,  and  might  find  it  expediemt 
to  leave  her  to  call  her  o^rn  serrants,  or  to 
enlist  other  swains  if  she  could. 

I  know  of  no  existence  like  that  passed  in 
the  world,  for  teaching  us  its  general  selfish- 
ness, or  from  which  one  may  learn  to  moralize 
with  such  good  foundation  upon  its  paltry 
attributes. 

Lord  Stanmore,  who  was  in  a  decidedly 
melancholy  mood,  preferred  wandering  in  the 
garden,  to  the  amusements  going  on  in  the 
*  house.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  the  moon  was 
chased  by  dark  clouds^  not  hidden  by  them, 
but  they  hung  in  sable  drapery  round  the 
planet,  and  made  her  look  more  beautiful. 
As  he  pursued  his  way  towards  a  grove,  which 
towered  at  no  small  distance  from  him,  the 
sounds  of  revelry  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

The  gardens  were  on  a  splendid  scale.  At 
one  side,  a  range  of  green  and  hot-houses 
stretched  themselves,  filled  with  every  known 
exotic  that  skill  had  learned  to  rear.  A  wide 
expanse,  in  another  direction,  had  been  laid  out 
as  a  Dutch  garden ;  beyond,  a  feature  occurred 
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which  is  only  seen^  in  perfection^  in  England^ — 
a  green  and  level  lawn.  In  another  direction, 
a  broad  gravel  walk  terminated  in  an  aviary. 

Lord  Stanmore  bent  his  steps  away  from 
these  attractions,  and  penetrated  a  grove  of 
cypress  on  his  right.  He  walked  along  the 
paths  in  almost  complete  darkness,  but  neither 
was  the  obscurity  so  great  as  to  have  deterred 
others  from  being  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  he 
heard  voices  which  he  thought  he  knew,  and 
was  more  than  once  tempted  to  laugh  to  him- 
self at  overhearing  these  innocent  children  of 
the  wood. 

It  was  foreign,  however,  to  Lord  Stanmore's 
nature  to  play  the  spy  on  any  one,  and  he 
neither  wished  to  interrupt  flirtations,  nor  to 
be  the  occasion  of  sleepless  nights  to  a  soul. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  the  grove  was  not 
so  unpeopled  as  he  had  expected,  he  thought 
of  turning  back. 

The  bent  of  his  reflections  had  been  changed, 
and  something  of  the  ridiculous  had  usurped 
the  place  of  softer  ideas. 

He  found  he  was  approaching  an  angle, 
and,  by  turning  up  it,  he  fancied  it  would  con- 
duet  him  to  the  hodse  by  a  shorter  path.     . 
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At  this  moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps^ evidently  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees 
by  which  he  was  walking. 

*'But  if  the  world  should  ever," — were 
words  distinctly  whispered  in  a  woman's  voice, 
but,  though  whispered,  they  were  spoken  em- 
phatically, and  from  the  speaker  s  heart. 

Lord  Stanmore  imagined  he  heard  this  ap- 
peal tenderly  responded  to,  though  somewhat 
inaudibly,  and  then  the  first  speaker  spoke 
again. 

*' Leave  me  now, — I  am  tortured  with 
alarm.    Hark !" 

"I  must  get  away,"  thought  Lord  Stan- 
more;  *'I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  means  of  terror 
to  these  people ;"  and  he  listened,  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  avoiding  them  if  he  walked  on- 
wards in  the  direction  that  he  intended. 

The  footsteps  ceased,  and  Lord  Stanmore 
determined  on  proceeding,  and  on  giving  the 
unknown  pair  the  opportunity  of  avoiding 
him,  by  waiting  till  he  had  passed,  or  of  cross- 
ing through  the  bushes  so  as  to  be  in  his  rear. 

He  reached  the  angle  of  the  grove,  turned 
it,  and  pursued  his  way. 

At    the    very    moment     Lord     Stanmore 
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emerged  into  the  gardens,  iu  sight  of  the 
house,  two  people  appeared  at  the  same  mo-, 
ment  crossing  his  path.  It  was  evident  that 
they  could  be  no  others  than  those  he  had 
overheard,  and  who  had  retraced  their  steps 
by  a  different  direction,  which  terminated  by 
an  opening  higher  up. 

The  two  persons  were  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
D'Arcy. 

Lord  Stanmore  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
close  to  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wood,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  recognition;  and 
the  moon  shone  right  above  them. 

For  an  instant  both  parties  looked,  what 
both  felt, — that  their  meeting  was  an  uncX' 
pected  annoyance. 

D'Arcy  and  Stanmore  bowed,  but  the  lady 
hastily  lowered  her  veil. 

The  two  parties  then  passed  on  in  opposite 
directions. 

"D'Arcy,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harcourt,  seiz- 
ing the  arm  of  her  companion  most  forcibly, 
*'  I  shall  die  of  terror  !" 

"What  folly!      What   can  Stanmore 

besides,  he  does  not  write  in  the  '  Age,'  that  I 
am  aware  of." 
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''  But  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  think, 
—and  the  world — the  world !" 

*'  Ah,  the  world !"  repeated  D* Arcy  slowly, 
and  the  word  jarred  disagreeably  on  his  ear. 
''I  cannot  bear  a  woman  who  cares  for  no- 
thing  but  the  world/'  he  observed  to  himself; 
''and  her  remorse,  her  tears,  for  what  were 
they? — the  world!  How  the  sight  of  Stan- 
more  has  reminded  me  of  that  poor  girl !  I 
will  go  home  instantly.*' 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  You  seem  to 
have  no  feeling  for  me !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  in  a  tone  of  irritation. 

"Really  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  so; 
but  would  it  not  be  best  that  you  should 
enter  the  house  by  yourself,  or  at  least  not 
with  me?— there  are  still  some  stragglers  be- 
fore  the  door." 

"  Well,— if  I  do  not  faint." 

"Not  here,  for  God's  sake!"  cried  D'Aixjy, 
quickly;  "you  had  better  let  me  conduct  you 
to  the  house  at  once." 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  however,  adopted  the  plan 
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of  quitting  D'Arcy's  arm>.  and,  returning 
without  him ;  she  made  the  best  of  her  way 
to  the  ball-room,  trusting  that  her  prolonged 
absence  from  it  had  parsed  unnoticed. 

She  remained  near  the  door,  watching  for 
the  moment  when  she  supposed  D'Arcy  would 
renture  again  into  her  vicinity ;  .for  the  time 
had  come  in  which  Mrs.  Harcourt  depended 
upon  D'Arcy  as  much  as  upon  the  world.  She 
had  given  herself  another  ruler,  and,  under  his 
dominion,  she  was  waiting  for  his  presence,-:^ 
and  at  this  moment  D' Arcy  was  on  his  road  to 
London ! 

By  degrees  Mrs.  Harcourt  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  that  she  attracted  unusual  atten- 
tion from  people  in  front  of  her,  and  that  a 
row  of  young  ladies  and  their  partners  in  a 
quadrille  facing  her,  said  something  to  each 
other,  and  then,  looking  at  her,  laughed. 

Although  Mrs.  Harcourt  saw  the  direction 
in  which  this  small  fire  was  aimed,  she  trusted 
she  was  mistaken  in  fancying  herself  the  indi- 
vidual object  of  it;  and. she  looked  to  see  if 
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she  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  oddly- 
dressed  man  or  woman :  but  no ;  at  her  left 
were  some  exemplary-looking  ladies  of  a  cer- 
tain agc^  and^  on  her  rights  two  or  three  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Ix)rd  Chancellor,  were  solemnly  engaged  in 
conversation,  discussing,  probably,  the  relative 
beauty  of  their  respective  countrywomen. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  waited  with  impatience  till 
the  dancing  should  be  over,  magnifying  the 
misfortune  of  her  evil  star,  which  so  unac- 
countably made  her  an  object  of  observation 
on  this  particular  evening. 

She  would  have  retreated  altogether,  but 
for  the  fear  that  this,  too,  might  be  construed 
into  a  sort  of  pleading  guilty — of  what  ? 

Ah,  the  old  saying  (as  it  has  now  become) 
that  '^  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all," 
is  ever  a  true  one.  Mrs.  Harcourt  saw  dis- 
grace, perhaps  divorce,  and  then  annihilation, 
before  her ;  and  che  stood  in  that  room,  while 
her  hands  grew  cold  and  damp  with  nervous- 
ness and  concealed  agitation :  for,  in  similar 
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situations,  how  often  the  effect  anticipated  is 
disproportioned  to  the  cause,  or  our  reason 
misleads  us  as  to.  the  cause^  and  only  our  ex- 
cessive trepidation  enables  us  to  foresee  a 
result  without  the  pale  of  probability. 

Aided  by  the  music  of  Collinet,  the  dancing 
went  on,  neither  quicker  nor  slower  than  usual, 
and  the  mirth  of  the  happy  reached  its  full 
•tide;  the  conversation  of  the  politicians  was 
not  suspended,  and  not  one  soul  in  that 
a])artment  of  revelry  and  magnificence  gave 
a  thought  to  a  being  amongst  them  suffering 
one  of  the  most  irritating  of  mental  punish- 
ments,— ^the  fear  of  having  suddenly  become 
despicable — or  ridiculous.  There  was  no  say- 
ing whither,  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  the 
imagination  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  travelled. 

At  the  end  of  that  time^  the  quadrille  had 
ceased,  and,  as  the  dancers  dispersed,  an 
opening  was  formed  in  the  crowd,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  room  Mrs. 
Harcourt  saw  Mrs.  Fitzmorris.  That  lady 
also  instantly  beheld  the  object  of  her  hatred. 
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igid  at  the  same  time  began  to  stare^  aiid  to 
laugh,  and  to  make  r^narks  to  her  neighbours. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  would  have  died  if  she  could, 
but  felt  fascinated,  as  if  by  the  eyes  of  so  many 
basilisks;  and  she  could  not  move. 

Within  a  second,  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  was  cross- 
ing the  empty  space  of  the  apartment  between 
them,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  of  our 
most  celebrated  dandies,  particularly  famed 
for  his  biting  sarcasms.  What  mercy  was  Mrs. 
Harcourt  to  expect  from  two  such  people? — 
and  to  her  they  advanced;  Mrs.  Fitzmorris 
attracting  attention  by  herself  alone,  and  now 
assuming  her  boldest  manner^  and  talking  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  room. 
**  Nay,  indeed  I  must,  I  really  must  tell  her ; 
poor  Mrs.  Harcourt — it  is  too  aflbsurd;"  and  so 
saying,  this  amiable  couple  approached  their 
victim. 

*'  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  ?"  began 
Mrs.  Fitzmorris,  affecting  to  be  so  overcome 
with  laughter  as  to  be  unable  to  finish  her 
sentence. 
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''Know  what?'*  asked  Mrs.  Harcourt,  grow- 
ing very  pale. 

''That  we  all  know. you  must  have  been* 
walking  in  the  cypress  grove  this  evening :" 
and  again  the  laughter  of  the  lady  seemed  to 
prevent  her  utterance. 

.  A  blush  of  crimson  suffused  the  face  of 
Emily.  Had  D'Arcy  been  there,  she  would 
have  gone  up  to  his  side  and  said  to  him> 
"  Protect  me  from  these  people;"  butD'Arcy 
was  not  there. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you>  Mrs.  Fitzmorris." 

"You  have  got  a  branch  of  cypress  in  your 
bonnet — ^it  has  got  amongst  the  flowers  in 
your  hat,  and  it  is  standing  up  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner/'  an3wered  Mrs.  Fitzmorris, 
in  a  loud  voice. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  overcome;  and,  at  the 
moment  when  she  only.tequired  presence  of 
mind  to  make  a  careless  reply,  she  lamted.  * 

A  combination  of  minute'  accidents  of  ill-b 
luck  had  attended  her.  There  was  nothings* 
more  simple  than  that  a  twig  of  a  .tre6., -should 
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have  fastened  itself  in  her  bonnet;  or  that 
this  should  be  first  noticed  by  those  oppowte^ 
or  at  a  distance  before  her.  In  anotiber  mo- 
n)ent>  some  one  else  would  have  taken  upon 
herself  the  office  of  telling  Mrs.  Harcourt  that 
her  hat  had  been  thus  deranged ;  and>  by  doing 
it  in  a  very  different  manner^  all  her  nervous- 
ness would  have  been  calmed^  instead  of  being 
trebled  in  the  way  it  was. 

''  Mrs.  Harcourt  is  ill — ^has  fainted !"  uttered 
a  hundred  voices  at  once.  The  master  of  the 
feast  had  his  attention  called^  and^  with  prompt 
kindness^  he  soon  ordered  every  assistance 
should  be  rendered  to  Mrs.  Harcourt^  and  she 
was  conveyed  to  a  private  room  immediately. 

**  How  extraordinary !  What  is  the  matter? 
Where  had  she  been  ? — In  love  with  George 
D*Arcy!"  were  the  questions  and  exdama- 
tions  which  circulated. 

'•  Who  is  it,  Hugo,  that  is  in  love  with 
George  D*Arcy?"  asked  an  Oxonian,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  novice  in  London  scandaL 

'^  I  will  tell  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Fitzmorris's 
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partner^  of  whom  I  have  before  made  such 
honourable  mention.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  liaid 
he,  eagerly :  *'  Mrs*  HarCourt,  that  pretty 
woman,  you  know,  with  the  black  eyes." 

**  Take  care,"  exclaimed  a  young  man,  pass- 
ing, and  giving  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  last  speaker. 

«  What  the  d ^1   is  that  for.  Topping- 

ton?"  demanded  the  youth,  turning  round 
with  surprise. 

«  Don't  you  see  ?" 
''  See  what  T 

*'  What  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you ;''  and, 
without  further  explanation.  Lord  Toppingtou 
disappeared,  leaving  the  young  men  in  some 
alarm,  as  to  what  they  had  said  amisd.  They 
did  not  notice  that  their  conversation  had  been 
overheard  by  an  indolent  and  supercilious- 
looking  man,  with  a  countenance  redolent  of 
disgust  and  ennui — and  who  was  no  other 
than  Harcourt  himself.  He  had  arrived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fi^te,  and  had  gone 
away  directly  after  the  dinner,  telling  his  wife, 
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ifhom  he  met  by  cliaiice>  tlwt  he  felt  hoced^ 
and  was  gcing  home.  He  was  by  no  Hieass 
going  home;  he  had  an  appoinlment,  whieh 
was  not  fulfilled  by  the  person  who  made  ill 
aad^  in  very  bad  humour,  and  suspecting  that 
he  had  been  played  upon,  Hatcourt  vetnrned 

to  C Park,  as  the  only  method  that  re* 

mained  to  him  of  pasnng  the  evenmg. 

He  re-appeared  accordingly,  and  l^n  hemA 
of  Emily*s  illness. 

"  Were  not  you  here  when  Mrs.  Hartourt 
fainted?''  asked  a  variety  of  his  intimate  ac- 
qnaintanee,  who  had  never  discovered  his  ab^ 
sence.  As  a  matter  of  form,  Haieourt  went 
to  inquire  after  his  wife ;  and  only  replied  to 
tiiose  who  inquired  afterwards  how  she  was, 
that  she  had  quite  recovered,  and  gone  home. 

It  dvi  truly  happen  that  Harcbort  overkeard 
every  wcnrd  of  the  conversation  between  the 
two  young  men,  whose  town  education  had  net 
been  sufficiently  completed  to  render  them  as 
'circnmspect  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Harcourt  was  whirt  is  understood  by  Ae 
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term,  ^  cold*blooded.'  At  this  moment  he 
eQ\ild  have  killed  his  wife ;  but^  from  temper, 
not  from  feeling,  he  swore  an  oath  to  himself, 
^.nd  turned  away  to  drink  champagne  at  the 
8apper*table. 

He  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that  D'Arcy 
assumed  to  be  a  lover  of  his  wife — his  own 
penetration,  he  imagined,  taught  him  better. 
But  in  this  excuse  h^e  would  condescend  to  see 
none  for  her;  and  he  laid  it  to  her  conduct 
alone,  that  she  became  the  object  of  such  re- 
marltti,  while  he  determined  to  make  her  feel 
the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure,  without 
ifeeming  it  aeoessary  that  D' Arcy  should  come 
in  for  any  share  of  it. 

.    ^^  I  am  oertain/'  said  Hareourt  to  himself,  aa 
ie  swallowed  Ms  last  goUet  of  dkampagnei 
''  I  am  cectaiB  D'Arcy  does  not  care  one  d 
for  bet;  but  she  shall  pay  for  this." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


''  Pale,  broken  flower,  what  art  can  now  recover  thee? 

Tom  from  the  stem  that  fed  thy  rosy  breath, — 

In  vain  the  sun^beams  seek 

To  warm  thy  faded  cheek ! 

The  dewB  of  heaven,  that  once  like  balm  fell  over  thet, 

Now  are  but  tears,  to  weep  thy  early  death !" 

Moors. 


In  the  interim,  D'Arcy  had  driven  to  towni 
He  lost  no  time  in  doing  so  the  moment  he 
was  free ;  for  he  remembered  (hen  that  he  had 
broken  his  promise,  in  not  returning  home  at 
three  that  afternoon.  More  than  one  event, 
during  the  day,  had  called  to  his  mind  circum- 
stances, which  ihen  he  had  no  longer  any  in- 
centive to  forget ;  so  now,  as  D" Arcy  hastened 
back  to  Violet  Woodville,  returning  love  and 
good  resolves  were  in  his  heart,  and  words  <A 
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comfort  were  hovering  on  his  lips.  For  then 
D'Arcy  was  disenchanted^ — ^Iiis  pursuit  was 
ended, — and  then  he  repeated  to  himself^  "  I 
hate  a  worldly-minded  woman.- * 

D'Arcy  reached  his  own  door ;  the  servant 
who  admitted  him  gave  him  a  letter, 

"  When  did  this  come  ?"  demanded  D'Arcy, 
who  knew  the  seal  and  superscription. 

"An  hour  ago/*  said  the  servant ;  "  I  was  to 
give  it  you  as  soon  as  you  got  home,  sir." 

The  letter  came  from  a  well-known  political 
character^  and  one  of  those  whose  talents  and 
influence  constitute  them  leaders  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself. 

D'Arcy  had  heard  rumours  of  a  change  of 
administration^  but  he  disbelieved  it.  He  at 
once  knew,  however^  that  this  letter  would 
communicate  sometliing  eventful ;  and,  seizing 
a  lights  he  went  to  Violet's  sitting-room. 

It  did  not  surprise  D'Arcy  to  see  her  asleep 
upon  the  sofa^  he  knew  her  habit  of  sitting  up 
for  him;  but  the  room  was  in  confusion, — 
liters  were  on  the  ground ;  he  observed  that 
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the  windowa  were  open,  and  giiessed'  tihat  tte 
night-air  had  Uown  in,  and  disarranged  iUke 
papers.  ■     ' 

D'Arcy  first  stooped  fcoldss  the  ibrehead<tf 
his  tnistress,  but  her  features  were  Imiied  *  in 
the  cushion^  and  his  lips  but  rested  on  th6 
long  curls  that  fell  over  them. 

D'Arcy,  anxious  to  read  his  letter,  toot  no 
further  pains  to  awaken  Violet,  and,  arranging 
the  lamp,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  fight;  he 
hastily  tore  open  the  envelope. 

It  was  indeed  a  comnmnication  informing 
D'Arcy  of  an  immediate  change  of  admini- 
stration, and  concluding  by  pressing  him,  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  to  form  one  of  the  few, 
whose  advice  would  be  attended  to  by  his 
party  on  the  present  juncture. 

It  must  be  owned,  at  that  moment,  that 
D' Arcy  dreamt  a  most  pleasant  dream  of  suc- 
cessful ambition ;  schemes  of  patriotism,  and 
honours,  that  might  follow;  a  theatre  (and 
means,  to  boot),  whereon  to  display  his  talents, 
— a  field,  at  length,  to  build  his  fame  upon. 
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^md  deeds!    great   deeds,    that   he   should 
do! 

"Violet,  Violets  dear!"  exclaimed  he>  at 
length,  called  from  his  reverie  by  the  dock 
striking .  one ! 
.  "  Wak^  dearest !  see,  it  is  time,  Violet !  I 
am  come  home.''*  And  D*Arcy  shook  har 
gently  by  the  arm  which  lay  uppermost. 

Finding  he  did  not  rouse  her,  and  growing 
impatient,  D'Arcy  raised  her,  intending  to 
make  her  sit  upright. 

The  burthen  felt  heavy,  when  by  his  efforts 
Violet  was  lifted  from  her  recumbent  position : 
-—her  head  hung  on  one  side,  whilst  her  eyes 
wore  half  open ! 

For  a  full  moment  D'Arcy  gazed  upon 
the  form  he  held ! — for  a  full  moment  he  con- 
tinued to  support  the  body  as  he  had  raised 
it.  Then^  D*Arcy  let  it  fall,  and  staggered 
backwards  1 

The  next  instant  the  servants  were  aroused 
by  a  scream, — not  a  woman's,  but  a  man's ! — 
the  shriek  of  a  man  hoxror-stricken  ! 
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The  domeatics  rushed  into  the  aparttnen^ 
D* Arcy  vas  kncebng  with  one  knee  eft  .  tke 
grouiid,-"-hi6  £ftce  hidden  ia  his  hsndsi  but 
tbose  hands  shook  convulsiyely. 

Before  him  lay  the  body  of  Violet  Wood)- 
Tille^  and  the  eyes  were  gradually  relaxing 
in  their  tension,  and  impercepiiUy  opemng 
wider  and  wider.  Her  face  was  very  psde^ 
save  two  small  red  spots  on  either  ch^ck, 
where  fever  had  been  burning. 

"Oh,  Mr.  d'Arcy!  Sir!— what  is  4o  he 
done  V*  exclaimed  Howell,  the  firsts  in  seme 
degree,  to  recover  presence  of  mind. 
'  D'Arcy  rose,  and^  before  another  w^rd 
could  be  said,  he  was  traversing  the  streett 
in  search  of  medical  aid. 
'  But  D*Arcy  had  lost  all  mental  power,  and 
\\e  became  sensible  of  a  confusion  of  thoughts 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  guide  himself 
rightly,  and,  though  he  knew  full  well  the  re- 
sidence of  such  men  as  Halford  or  Brodie^ 
he  could  direct  his  steps  to  neither. 

Luckily  Howell  had  followed  his  master. 
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^nd'he  >b^gBd  him  to  return  kome.  ''Sir/* 
fltidd  iie^  ^  I  hare  sent  three  servants  for  phy- 
Bi«ians>  and  I  will  go  for  one  myself;  but 
do  consider.  Sir,  if  she  should  recover,  yout 
beaBg-  with  her  at  the  time  may  make  all  the 
diffiBrence.'* 

:  tI>'Arcy  suffered  himself  to  be  advised,  and 
be  returned  home. 

.  What  '^a  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit 
of  his  dream  T'  Where  now  were  D'Arcy'a 
:vi^ions  of  ambition  ? 

What  then  to  him  was  his  name,  though  it 
were  to  live  a  thousand  years?  What  then 
cared  he  for  England's  might,  or  the  proud 
panoply  of  renown,  that  hangs,  from  beyond 
the  gloom  of  future  ages,  o'er  him  whose  wis- 
dom shall  have  been  a  means  unto  England's 
s^tchless  glory  ? 

What  were  then  to  D'Arcy  the  witchery  of 
expected  power,  the  applauses  of  a  people,  and 
a  universal  fame  ? 

All  had  v^mished  beneath  the  mantle  that 

w3 
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Death  had  eptemii  befove  lua  eye^^^^-fikadiMPt 
ixkg  forth  tile  nothiiigness  o£  nan,  and  tiM 
power  of  6od^-^r6calling,  indisefimuiaAdy. 
yofttth,  and  beautj,  and  all  we  love,  to  those 
nnknown  realms  which  all  the  talent  of  iMHi 
lias  never  yet  explored !  / 

Marietta,  the  Italian  maid,  weeping,  and  in 
semi-hysterics,  was,  at  the  same  time,  em^ 
ployed  in  endeavouring  to  restore  animation 
to  her  mistress. 

On  the  sofa  she  had  found  a  bottle  <yf 
laudanum,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
screaming,  she  showed  it  to  D'Arcy.  It  be- 
longed to  a  medicine  chest,  and  was  labeled 
poison  ! 

D'Arcy  well  remembered  presenting  that 
medicine  chest  to  Violet  when  they  went 
abroad.  It  was  a  small  and  beantifully-OTna- 
mented  box,  and  the  bottles  were  handsomely 
moxmted. 

They  had  been  filled  at  the  chemisf  s  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  medicines,  and  lauda- 
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imm^  of  €ouTse^  included  amongst  them.  The 
hottle  that  contained  it  was  empty.  It  had 
been  drained  to  the  dregs  ! 

D^Arcy  could  no  longer  doubt  that  a  heavy 
sieep  had  fallen  upon  Violet, — ^the  immediate 
effect  of  the  laudanum,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  becomes  fatal,  if  its  action  be  allowed  to  re* 
main  undisturbed. 

D'Arcy  knew  this,  and  dared  not  hope. 
From  time  to' time  Marietta  wrung  her  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  in  Italian, — 

"Se  vostra  Signoria  fosse  tomato  a  casa 
alle  tre  ore,  questa  sventura  non  sarebbe  mai 
accaduta  !'^ 

The  arrival  of  a  surgeon  sooner  than  D' Arcy 
had  dared  to  expect,  afforded  some  relief. 

^'  How  long  since  do  you  suppose  the  poison 
to  have  been  taken  ?"  was  the  question  first 
demanded  by  Mr. . 

Marietta,  the  only  person  who  could  give 
information,  said  it  must  have  been  since  three 
o'clock.  She  stated  that  her  mistress  had  ap- 
peared  ill,  and  very  much   agitated  in  her 
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manner  since  the  time  P'Arcy  had  heen  ab- 
sent, and  that  she  fancied  she  mu^t  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  bad  news,  and  was  ^evi- 
dently labouring  under  distress;  but  thnt  she 
considered  her  better  when  she  wad  sent  for 
in  the  afternoon  by  her.  mistress,  who^  pointing 
to  the  clock,  told  her  at  that  hour  she  ex- 
pected Mr.  d'Arcy  to  return. 

Since  then.  Marietta,  declared,  she  had.  been 
twice  into  the  sitting-room,  at  seven  and  at 
eleven  o'clock;  and,  seeing  Violet  lying. on 
the  sofa,  on  both  occasions,  she  concluded  she 
had  fallen  asleep;  and  her  only  anxiety  was 
to  avoid  disturbing  her. 

While  he  listened  to  these  details^  the  sur- 
geon made  use  of  all  the  remedies  he.  thought, 
available.  D'Arcy  attempted  to  examine  some 
letters;  which  were  scattered  about;  and, 
among  them,  he  discovered  that  of  Violet's 
mother,,  and  one  also,  which  lay  open  and  un- 
sealed, but  which  he  noticed,  because  it  was  in 
Violet's  hand- writing :  he  was,  however,  too 
agitated  to  read  it,  even  though  he  attempted 
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lo  do  so ;  but  he  detei*inined  hot  to  lose  sigiit 
of  a  paper  so  precious,  and  he  carefully 
diarged  himself  with  it. 

"  Is  there  hope  ?'*  he  asked,  at  length. 

The  surgeon  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
speaker,  ere  he  replied,  and  riveted  them  for  a 
ihoment  upon  the  man  who  stood  beside  him 
— upon  D'Arcy. 

No  one^  could  have  exhibited  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  upon  the 
countenance.  Not  a  feature  could  have  been 
altered;  yet  such  a  change  had  gone  forth 
upon  his  face,  that  I  doubt  if  D'Arcy,  as  he 
now  stood,  would  have  been  recognisable  by 
any  of  his  friends. 

^  There  is  no  hope  !"  was  the  slow  reply  of 
the  surgeon,  while  he  mentally  said  to  himself, 
with  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  man  versed 
in  humanity,  "  I  do  but  tell  him  that  of  which 
he  is  already  certain.  This  man  must  have 
deeply  loved !  How  much  more  deeply  has  he 
sinned!" 

What  a  scene  that  room  presented!     On 
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iko  OBO  hand,  the  weU-fdrnished  apartment, 
dieerful  in  itself,  and  possesaed  of  so  many 
articles  of  luxury  and  cmnfai — ^tfae  retf 
chintz  covering  of  the  sofas,  such  objects  as 
•Ten  these,  stood  out  in  honrible  disomon  vSth 
the  tragedy  of  that  hour ! 

On  the  couch  lay  all  that  remained  of  Violet 
Woodville.  The  traces  of  bewty  were  there 
stillj  but  the  hectic  spots  of  &ver  were  dying 
fast  away.  Her  hair  was  partly  in  disorder^ 
and  partly  retaining,  still,  some  of  the  arcaage- 
ment  it  had  received  that  very  day  from  the 
hands  of  Marietta.  The  hair,  however,  seemed 
diiefiy  to  be  grouped  around  the  throat  and 
shoulders,  as  if  it  had  bestowed  itsdf  with 
care,  to  shade  the  chisdled  features  of  the 
dead.  The  surgeon  had  closed  the  eyes ;  and 
the  long  lashes  fell  in  beautiful  lines  over  the 
marble  skin — only  the  mouth  bore  the  sem^- 
Uance  of  sorrow  in  its  expression. 

On  the  ground)  at  Violet's  feet,  sat  her 
Neapolitan  maid,  weeping  heavily;  at  a  Uttie^ 
distance  stood  P'Arcy  and  the  sui^eon. 
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**  Sfir/^  said  the  latter,  aft^r  a  ^ost  pause, 
«^  joit  had  better  retire;"  «id  be  endeavoured 
gently  to  lead  D'Arcy  from  the  room. 

♦  j|k  3|t  1^  j|k 

The  next  day  formed  a  feast  for  the  lover» 
of  news  and  scandal. 

''  I  suppose/'  said  oiic>  "  yoa  have  heard 
what  has  happened  to  poor  D'Arcy?  That 
girl  who  was  his  mistress,  has  poisoned  him^ 
and  then  stabbed  herself.^' 

^'  Good  heavens !  but  I  understand  he  will 
recover,  and  that  it  was  not  certain  that  she 
stabbed  herself,  but  only  took  prussic  acid  in 
his  presence !" 

'^  It  is  a  horrid  affair,'*  said  a  third.  ''  I 
hear  the  girl  killed  herself  in  a  fit  of  passion 
because  D'Arcy  was  jealous  of  her  and  threat* 
ened  to  leave  her*  There  will  be  an  inquest,, 
of  coarse.  You  have  heurd^  I  suppose,  that 
Lord is  to  be  the  new  Premier?" 

«Pray  who  is  to  have  the  War-Office?'* 
demanded  a  worthy  House-of-Commons  bore 
of  an  acidulated  ex-officio. 
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""That  madmui  George  dArcy>  tbeje  cart 
find  no  one  else,  and  they  mean  to  wait  tSl 
they  can  take  off  his  strait  waistcoat !'' 

''Bless  me,  what  times  we  live  in!  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  they  venture  upon  such  a 
thing,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  gel  up  m^ 
the  House  and  to  say  that  they  must  be 
aware/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Harcourt  has  had  a  blow-up  with  his  wife 
—I  am  in  hopes  there  will  be  a  divorce  P'  ex* 
claimed  a  lounger  at  Crockford's. 

^*  1  doubt  that;  she  would  have  the  best  of 
it,  and  could  get  the  divorce  first,  if  she  tried' 
for  it." 

**  Oh,  1  know  for  a  fact,'*  rejoined  another^ 
''that  there  has  been  a  violent  quarrel,  and 
that  Harcourt  threw  a  brush  or  a  pomatum* 
pot  at  her,  but  that  they  can*t  separate,  be*' 
cause  he  is  so  "hard  up  " — he  finds  he  cannot 
make  her  an  allowance :  aind  I  hear  also  that 
Mrs.  Fitzmorris  has  been  in  hysterics  all  day, 
and  has  sent  for  everybody  to  tell  them  she 
shall  always  have  to  reproach  herself  with  the 
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death  of  D'Arcy's  imstress^  who  took  podsoQ 
ovtt  of  jealousy  because  I)*Aroy  made  lov^ 
to  her !" 

'  Ail  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of 
Violet  Woodville.  Several  of  D'Arcy's  friends^ 
whep  once  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  in- 
terested themselves  to  render  it  as  private  as 
possible. 

D'Arcy's  attendance  was  dispensed  with. 
Marietta  testified  to  his  uniform  kindness  to 
the  deceased.  She  also  spoke  to  the  alteration 
which  had  appeared  in  the  bearing  of  her 
mistress  previously  to  her  death*r 

The  next  principal  witness  was  Larray,  who 
staged  the  painful  information,  he  was  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  deceased.  A  few 
more  circumstances  were  detailed,  tending  to 
sJiow  that  her  mind  was  not  in  its  usual  state 
on  the  day  that  she  swallowed  the  poison  A 
i^rdict  of  temporary  insfanity  was  returned 
which  was  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  letter  without  an  address  and  in  Violet's 
handwriting,  which  D'Arcy  had  found  on  the 
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of  her  death,  was  not  produced.  He 
spoke  of  it  to  no  one,  but,  as  it  was  seen*«fi6r«- 
wards,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  the 
very  xneohLerent  style  of  that  letter  t^ided  to 
prove  more  particularly  that  hallucination  of 
intellect  was  approaching  at  the-  ^mo  iHtan 
Violet  Woodville  wrote  it, — probably  a  few 
hours  before  her  death. 

iyArcy*B  friends  were  now  at  Hie  hefan ;  aaoLd 
before  the  town  had  quite  ceased  talking  and 
wondering  over  late  events,  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  requested  to  be  sent  upon  a  dis- 
tant mission  to  North  America,  and  that  his 
desire  had  been  at  once  complied  with. 

Two  years  elapsed  and  Lord  Glendore  died> 
bequeathing  his  whole  property  (to  the  sur- 
prise of  some  people)  to  his  distant  relation, 
George  d'Arcy. 

Business  connected  with  his  new  fortune 
obliged  D'Arcy  to  return  to  England,  and 
there  he  remained.  A  path  was  open  to  him 
in  which  he  must  have  found  excitement  if 
not  enjoyment,  and  D'Arcy  rose  to  be  what  is 
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termed  a  great  man,  in  an  incredibly  short 
period  of  time. 

As  yearg  passed^  his  manners  grew  eolder. 
He  was  on  terais  of  private  friendship  vfUh 
no  one,  while  at  balla  and  parties  he  waa 
seldom  seen. 

Mrs.  Fitzmorris  found  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten either  her  existence^  or  that  he  had  ever 
been  acquainted  with  her.  ,  Ija  consequence  <£ 
this  total  disregard,  she  wrote  to  him  request* 
ing  an  exfdanation.  She  received  no  oibex 
answer  than  an  indosure  containing  a  certain 
anonymous  letter  found  amongst  the  papeza 
of  Violet  Woodville.  D'Arcy  had  detected 
this  composition  to  be  the  performanoe  of  Mrs. 
Fitzmorris. 

With  the  Harcourts  D'Arcy,  on  his  return 
to  England,  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  his 
intimacy. 

Harcourt  devoted  himself  to  the  turf^  and, 
notwithstanding  a  separation  had  been  re- 
ported, he  appeared  to  get  on  much  better 
with  his  wife  than  formerly.     He  lived  but 
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Utile  at  home,  however,  and  \vas  continually 

falling  into  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

Mrs.  Hatcourt,  if  that  could  he  possifcle, 

became  crery  season  more  and  more  guarded 

IB  her  conduct ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction 

of  establishing  a  reputation  for  most  hotori^ 

ously  unblemished  virtue. 

, .  The  women  grew  rather  afraid  of  her,  and 

the  young   men   treated  her  with  immense 

respect.     She  had  not  the  same  popularity,' 

because  some  people  declared  she  was  inclined 

,• » 
to  be  uncharitable  towards  her  neighboui'Si 

and  others  that  she  was  a  disagreeable  prude ; 

her  beauty  also  was  greatly  diminished  by  a 

general  air  of  formality  and  discontent,  which 

pervaded  every  feature. 

D'Arcy  never  renewed  his  friendship  with 
her ;  and  upon  the  whole,  when  people*  gave 
themselves  the  trouble  to  think  about  it,  they 
settled  that  she  and  D'Arcy  entertained  a 
mutual  dislike  to  each  other. 

A  particular  acquaintance  once  remarked 
this  £o  her. 
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"It  is  true/'  replied  Mrs.  Haroourt,  ^'  I  do 
not  like  Mr,  d' Arcy.  I  have  known  him  welli 
and  I  acknowledge  his  great  talents  ?  but  he 
is  only  one  of  many  proofs^  that  a  dissipated 
man  is  always  unworthy  of  being  the  friend  of 
a  truly  estimable  woman." 

Circumstances  are  not  well  remembered  in 
great  towns  Uke  London,  and  time  is  our  most 
amiable  auxiliary  whenever  there  is  something 
we  desire  that  the  world  should  forget. 
Ten  years  rolled  away- 
D'Arcy  was    never  supposed   to  be  near 
matrimony,  nor  did  he  ever  occasion  a  sigh  of 
disappointment   in    the  breast   of  the  most^ 
marrying  mamma  existing.    Not  one  of  them 
entertained  a  hope  that   D'Arcy  would  live 
to  surrender. 

D'Arcy  had  employed  some  of  his  leisure 
hours  in  collecting  books,  which  formed  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  library  at  M park, 

bequeathed  to  him  by  Lord  Glendore- 

One  day  during  an  autumn  recess,  and 
when  D' Arcy  was  at  M -,  he  employed  him* 
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sdf  m  tmnging  his  librarj ;  and  hk  oou«in 
Lord  Toppington,  wlio  vas  with  liim  on  « 
Yisit,  gave  liim  his  assistance. 

<'  What  is  this  ?  *  exclaimed  the  latter,  while 
engaged  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
ancient-looking  book. 

'*Whatr  repeated  D'Arcjr,  lookmg  over 
h»  eoosin^s  shoulder. 

He  saw  nothing  but  some  withered  flowers, 
between  the  leaves  of  the  volume  Dithered 
as  they  were^  there  was  no  mistaking  them. 

They  were  the  flowers  of  the  geranium. 
Years  had  passed  away^  since  D*Arcy  had 
gathered  up  those  flowers  from  the  grtraad 
i^dieie  the  hand  of  Violet  Woodville  had  scat- 
tered them. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  Harcourf  s  marriage. 
D*Aicy,  on  Ihat  oocasioii,  had  put  them  bare- 
fully  away  in  this  very  book. 

<^£lle  Ooii  de  ce  moa^e^lesphis  Mlaicliowi 
Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
£t  Bom  €lk  i  t^co,  ce  ^le  yUmi  les  ioms, 
L'espace  d'un  matin," 

said  Lord  Toppington>  reading  out  some  linear 
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Aat  eanght  Ms  eye;  and  he  eaxel^sly  t^ 
joinod,  *'  That  is  a  quotation  I  have  often 
seen.  This  is  an  old  French  book,  '  Poesifis 
de  Malesherbes/  " 

'"Yes,''  answered  D'Arcy:  "it  is  a  rare 
edition :  give  it  me." 

.  One  day,  when  D'Arcy  was  left  without  any- 
thing to  wish  for,  enjoying  a  career  of  succosg 
sneh  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  few-rone  day,  wten 
his  name  had  acquired  a  European  fame*  and 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity  was  at  its  zenith- 
whm  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  his  private 
happiness,  or  his  public  glory, — ^D'Arcy  shot 
himself! 

It  was  impossible  to  account  for  his  commit- 
ing  suicide ;  and,  after  a  most  minute  investi- 
gation of  witnessen,  the  jury  wexe  forced  to 
return  a  verdict  oSfelo  de  set 

A  will  was  found,  by  which  2)*Arcy  cac- 
pressed  a  wish  that  his  property  should  be 
entailed  on  Locd  Toppington,  his  nearest  re- 
lation. **  But  this  I  leave  to  the  mercy  of  the 
CTrown/  was  the  eonduding  observation  of  the 
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will ;  showing  that,  at  the  time  of  making  it, 
D'Arcy  must  have  contemplated  the  act  hy 
which  his  property  became  forFeited. 

In  the  escritoire,  which  D'Arcy  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  using,  a  letter  was  found,  re- 
markable for  its  contents,  and  which,  from  its 
incoherency,  left  no  doubt  by  whom  it  had 
been  written,  on  the  minds  of  those  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  story  I  have  luidertaken  to 
narrate. 

Neither  date,  signature,  nor  address  ap- 
peared to  this  paper,  which  was  worn,  as  if 
it  had  been  often  read,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

''Dearest  George, — I  have  torn  up  a  letter 
I  wrote,  intending  to  give  it  you ;  but  I  have 
done  right, — it  waiS  to  tell  you,  you  have 
ceased  to  love  me^  If  it  is  so,  it  is  my  own 
fault.  Never  blame  yourself  about  me,-^for 
you  have  been  all  goodness.  I  am  not  dear, 
and  I  do  not  feel  well.  But  he  is  dead, 
D*Arcy,  and  I  have  killed  him.  When  I  see 
you  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it*    I 
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am  not  certain  why  I  am  writing  this,  but  if 
my  father  sends  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  him,— I 
catinot  wait  even  to  see  you. 

"  Dearest,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me, — 
I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you.  Away  from 
you,  I  should  not  have  wished  to  live.  So, 
dear  George,  you  could  not  help  yourself, 
and  I  would  be  with  you,  and  you  have  al- 
ways been  good  to  me.  If  either  of  us  have 
been  to  blame,  it  is  I, — never  believe  other- 
wise than  that. 

''  Oh !  my  head  aches.  It  seems  strange,  but 
I  cannot  read  what  I  am  writing :  but  I  mean 
to  say  iaU  that  is  kindest  to  you,  and  that  you 
are  to  be  happy,  D'Arcy, — always  happy, — 
dearest,  iiappy,r— you  will  be  happy, — ^hap—  " 


THE   END. 
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